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_THE BRUCE PUBLISHING 





Price, 15 Cents 





DID YOU SEE 


Our New Lathe at Our Exhibit 
AT THE 
Milwaukee Convention Recently? 


It created quite a sensation, it was so 
far ahead of all others. 


Our Underdrive Lathe with Belt 
Shifter and Tightener allowing for a 
Cover over all Step Pulleys. 


As usual, we lead in Manual Training 
and Domestic Science Equipments. See 


us before you place your next order. 


Remember, our Engineers are at your 


service to help you get the Best Possible 
Layout. 


Q)RR & [onion 


14-16 W. Randolph St. Chicago, IIl. 









Blackboards and “Black Eyes” 


Naturally when you spend your money, or money en- 
trusted to you for wise expenditures, you want to get 
your ‘‘money’s worth’’—otherwise your reputation as a 
wise purchaser receives a ‘‘black eye.” 

When you spend money for yourself and find that the 
purchase does not give satisfaction, you are subject to 
self-criticism. ' 
But when you spend money for a public enterprise, and 
the purchase turns out wrong, you are subject to all 
kinds of criticism, even upon the slightest occasions. 
That is one reason why you will be safe and satisfied, if 
you invest your blackboard dollars in our 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


They are made from the same imperishable rock as our 
roofing slate, which—exposed to weather-wear of all 
kinds—outlast the building. 

With our careful special preparation, our Natural Slate 
Blackboards present a smooth, velvety surface 
that does not become ‘‘cracky’’; that makes it easy to 
read and a pleasure to write upon. 


even, 


You should have our booklet ‘‘How to Buy, Specify and 
Install Blackboards.”’ Write 
for it today. 


Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Pell Bidg., Easton, Pa. 


It will save you money. 


TWO SCHOOLROOM NECESSITIES 





OF UNUSUAL MERIT 


Buy the best. They cost no 
more than the inferior kind. 





Is the only 


entirely worn out. 





scattering it. This is a distinctive feature 
eraser. Send for sample and price before placing your order. 


ROWLES’ BORATED 
CHALK CRAYON 


is a Genuine Dustless Crayon at less cost than 
the injurious plaster paris kind. The Crayon 
is free from grit and thoroly Borated. A better 
crayon cannot be produced at any price. Send 
for samples and make a test. This will con- 
vince you. 


Besides specializing in Crayons and Erasers we 
manufacture and carry in stock a very complete 
line of BLACKBOARDS, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
CHARTS, AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF 


MAPS, 
ALL KINDS. 
pleteness of our stock enables us to quote very low prices and make ex- 
ceedingly prompt shipments. 


The 


BE SURE TO SEND FOR OUR LARGE 
BEFORE 


CATALOG 
PLACING YOUR ORDER 






327-33! SOUTH MARKET ST. 


CHICAGO 


DANN’S NOISELESS 


sewed eraser 
manufactured and the only 
eraser so constructed that it 
will retain its shape until 
The deep 
dust channels open and close 
automatically as the eraser 
passes over the blackboard, thus gathering and holding the dust instead of 
and is not found in any other 





GLOBES, 


com- 


E.W.AROWLES 


MANUFACTURER ~ PUBLISHER 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 







Best: for Teacher 
Best for Pupil 


Natural Slate Blackboards ssn 


Write for booklet and learn why 



















































VENTILATION and SANITATION 


absolutely necessary in Schools and Public Buildings 







THE 


‘*KEENAN ”’ 


KIND 


Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
accomplish both 
































Keenan Structural Slate Co, 


Suite A, Ist Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
BANGOR, PENNA. 









Write for large illustrated Catalog “B” 
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Leads all Others for School Room Disinfection 
OUR NEW IMPROVED 
FORMALDEHYDE FUMIGATOR No. 4 
is especially designed for School Room Disinfection. 


Once used Always used. Why? 


it does the work in 


EE A EI I ONT I EIT ETS 


DRS ame em 


penygeee 


Because an effective 









manner, and its simplicity of 





y 
operation, besides guaranteed results makes it a superior product. 
Use the best. Costs no more. 

Sample and full particulars upon request. An estimate furnished as to the : 
total cost of thoroughly fumigating your schools. State how many rooms. f 
A postal will do. Write today. : 
t 

CENTRAL CITY CHEMICAL CO. 






(School Disinfection Dept.) 


1S19-IS21 N. Wood St. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Teachers Agency 


- 


The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools 
and school board members may apply at any time for the filling of any position. 





Director 


~ <Aaee =: 














The Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


SUITE 814-823, 26 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
Over 36,000 Positions Filled 30th Year 


Why employers should come to the Fisk Teachers’ Agency: 

BECAUSE\|it has the largest membership of high grade men and women. 

BECAUSE its endeavor is to find for each position not merely some fairly suitable candidate, 
but the fittest candidate available. The employer wants to find the best person with the least 
trouble in making his search. This Agency seeks primarily to satisfy the employer rather 
than find a piace for an unemployed candidate. 


ADAMS SCHOOL and OFFICE BUREAU 


364 Peopies Gas Building, CHICAGO, ILL. ——————_—_—___——__ 
We can supply school boards and superintendents of schools with acomplete line of teachers 
from Kindergarten to College. Requests meet prompt attention. 


J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager 


ONE SUPERINTENDENT HAS JUST ASKED US TO 
RECOMMEND NINE HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


We have served these people before. 


When you report a vacancy to us, we acknowledge our obligation to you and 
not to the teacher. Write us. 


con TrTrinE N TT A IX, 


Teachers’ Agency (Incorporated) Bowling Green, Ky. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS: AGENCY 


612-613 Majestic Bldg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
We are ready to fill unexpected vacancies. School officials, wire or write us your needs. 
You will be pleased with results, and methods. L. CREGO and MRS. L. CREGO, Mgrs. 


NORTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY : 


Has large direct call from California to the Dakotas, 
ing, Commercial, etc., in great demand. 











T. B. HANNA, A. M. Mgr, 
North Yakima, - Wash. 


Specialists — Manual Train- 
Write or wire us. 


Specialists Department 
All Manual, Industrial, Scientific, 


Cultural Arts. 
of Specialists. 


Lez BREWER: 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 


and 
A splendid enrollment 


W. H. JONES, Mer. Full records presented. 


Columbia, S. C. 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 








12 Roberts Street, 


NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, te Street, 


The demand for good teachers at good wages in all Scans is constant in this nerth- 
west. You will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll 
Write us today for blanks and literature. 


Ww. L. STOCKWELL, PRESIDENT. MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, MANAGER 
State Supt. 1903-11 14 years Co. mae. < Cass Co 





120 Tremont St. 


THE PROVIDENT TEAGHERS’ AGENGY 2.Zromout s: 


Has first-class vacancies now. Recommends on request of employer. Teachers and offi- 
cers for public and private schools, norma)! and technical schools, colleges and univer 
sities. Register now for season of 1914-15. JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 


AN AGENCwW 
you about shom “Mr MM MB TE™  Sicatoreconmendatecsnes 
RECOM MEN Ds 


and recommends you 
THE ‘SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, OC. W. BarvegEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. ALBANY, N. Y. 


PROVIDES SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WITH COMPETENT TEA Cc HERS 
ASSISTS TEACHERS IN SECURING POSITIONS 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. ano Treas, VINCENT B. FISK, Sec'yY and Mer. 


is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 





81 Chapel Street 


THE OLD METHOD 


Selecting the Best Teacher 
From a Chance Lot. 


THE NEW METHOD 
The Superintendent writes 
or wires for definite informa- 
tion and gets just the teacher 
he requires thru 
THE BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE 
DENVER, COLORADO 














THE NEW M&THOD 


THE OL LD MsTHOD 











The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 
633 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
Established 27 Years 

THE OLD RELIABLE 





Manual Training 
Household Economics 
ommercial Branches 
Physical Education 
School Supervisors 


HEADQUARTERS 
For TEACHERS of 


















WESTERN POSITIONS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS 
PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS. Write us To-Day for FREE BOOKLET. WM. RUFFER, Manager 
The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region 


a SEE a ali ee 


MEROCKY MT TEACHERS AGENCY 


DENVER, COLO. 






a = 








EMPIRE BLOG. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 255 rifts Ave. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U, 8. Est. 1855 CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 
The best way to secure a  heneetite competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


21 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 













The PARKER S2ecislist Teachers’ Agency WiSCONsIN 
Manual and Industrial Subjects; The Arts and Crafts; Physical, Commercial, 
and Agricultural Branches; Nurses, Librarians, etc. A national Agency con- 
ducted upon the highest professional basis; incorporated under the laws of, and 
operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed by 
Willard N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. 


Western Branch: Spokane 





When wanting ateacher ofan industrial sub- 
ject employ an industrial teachers’ agency. 
We supply industrial teachers exclusively. 


Wyatt Industrial Teachers’ Agency 


E. M. Wyatt, Mgr. 631 Harvard St., HOUSTON, TEX. 


Manual Training 
Domestic Economy 
Drawing 
Commercial 
Agricultural 





Dewberry School Agency Motto: "The Right Teacher 


Twenty-two years’ experience. R. A. CLAYTON, Manager, hetachnamtanatnenin canoes 


THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Anna M. Thurston, Mgr. 623 Wabash Ave., Chicago E. R. Nichols, Ass’t Mgr. 


Te TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY _,, -. corners 10 seven cong 


Operates thruout the entire West. FRED DICK, Ex-State Supt., Mgr. 
EASTERN OFFICE, HARRISBURG. PA. . - SOUTHERN OFFICE, ATLANTA, GA: 


CITY SUPERINTENDENTS 
and COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 





OF BOSTON, 120 Bevietes f Street 
Recommends TEACHERS, TUTORS and SCHOOLS 





ESTABLISHED 189 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
F Zr 


find this Bureau especially helpful in filling unex- 
pected vacancies that occur during August and 
September. Both letter and “wire’’ calls will re 
ceive the promptest and most careful attention. 


JOSHUA RICHMOND, Manager 
St. Louis County Bank Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





—_— 


THE B. F. CLARK TEACHERS’ TTT 


MER OU AL Me ea a a eel 
Vacancies from the behind ue Lee 25th Year 





———e 


Also cosommond Athletic Coaches who can teach 
academic subjects. The University of Wisconsin 
took eight cf our men. More than a third of the 
State Universities selected our candidates. 


The Specialists’ Educational Bureal 


ROBERT A. GRANT, MGR 
WEBSTER GROVES, ST. Louis, MO 
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To the Busy Summer Purchaser:--- 4 } 


Our stock of Laboratory Furniture, Manual Training Benches, 


Domestic Science Furnishings and Drawing Equipment is complete, 


Eignaeem i vaste eee 


and we can ship on short notice if you will but advise us of your 
wants and test out our service. 


ene ae 


Our Laboratory Equipment 


Embraces everything in wood for 


departments in | 

Chemistry We are in an excellent position to 1 
Biol make Special Furnishings for i 
ology { your laboratory and comply with i 
Physics | your immediate demands. : 


No. 1020% 





Our Domestic Science Furnishings 


are considered the highest standard in equipment 
for any school system. Our line includes tables 
with tops of wood, porcelain or sanitoid composi- 
tion stone. 


Pa ARE 5 EMS F 





Stoves, single or double, Sewing Tables, Cabinets, i 
Storage Cases, Wall Cases, Lockers, Wardrobes. i 
A large assortment from which we can ship j 
promptly. q 

yl 


arp, 

















“Teacher ; | 
e” a 
Alabama FT 
NCY Our Manual Training Benches 
ss't Mgr. E 
1 Street This Grand Rapids model is made of clear E 
| SCHOOLS white maple only. Consider, if you please, the Ml 
. cal material, design, construction, quality, arrange- 
-. ment and price; you will admit that our | 
_ Benches are the best value that you can buy 
NTS anywhere. my 
unex: Our Quality is Guaranteed. t 
st ane 
will re- No. 84 
tion. GRAND RAPIDS t 
, : 
M Mo. f 
, } 
i 
a GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW CO. 
—— 1428 No. Front St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Giscona . 
ird of the 


Bureau 
iS, MO. 
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SILENT GIANT 


NOT IN 
ANY TRUST OR 
COMBINATION 






















Insured for a lifetime 
against all 


Defects and Breakages 


Get the Desk that will give you 
STRENGTH, SERVICE AND SANITATION 


ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


PETER & VOLZ CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
School Furniture, Assembly Chairs and School Supplies 


Office and Factory: ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 


BEST WOOD WORKER'S VISES 


ea maximum efficiency, strength and durability, Richards-Wilcox 
R 


apid Acting Vises are leaders in their field due mainly to simplic- 

ity of mechanism. Every one which leaves our plant is perfect, 

and the fact that we ship several thousand a month, with mighty few 

if any comebacks, proves that no guess-work or poor raw materials enter 
their manufacture. Prices and further information on request. 


NO.430 R-W RAPID ACTING VISE 
FEATURES 


2-Piece Phosphor Bronze 
Nut. 


No Pawls, Racks or Trig- 
gers. 

Instantaneous Adjustment. 

Continuous in Action. 


Jaws, Best Grey Iron with 
Working Surface 
Ground and Finished. 


DOOR HANGERS FOR FOLD- » 
ING DOORS, LOCKERS chards- Wilco 


AND EVERY SCHOOL a MANUFACTURING Co. 
< AURORAILLUSA.|S] 


PURPOSE. 





500,000 
American Steel Sanitary Desks 


* 


American Steel Adjust- 
able Desk and Chair. 


American Steel Auto- 
matic Desk. 


ORE than 500,000 AMERICAN STEEL SANITARY 

DESKS electrically welded, warranted unbreakable, are 
being used today in all parts of the world. These desks 
are the only scientific and hygienic desks of today. Builders 
everywhere will testify that steel will last forever. All 
standards and book boxes of these desks are built of AMER- 
ICAN SANITARY TRIANGULAR STEEL. A special 
process combined with skillful workmanship. 


Educators Everywhere 


state that these desks are the most beautiful and sanitary 
school seats ever constructed in all past generations, and we 
add to this they will be so for generations to come. 

Ask for our book on interesting facts A-8 and SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT REVIEW. Now is the time to carefully 
check over your school equipment. Let us send you our 120- 
page catalog on blackboards and school supplies, full of valu- 
able information for the economical buyer of school supplies. 
Ask for Catalog A-38. 


American Seating Company 


14 E. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURG 


START NOW! 


If you are planning new equipment for 


Manual Training or Domestic Science 


SHELDONS BIG 4 


FOR THE 


DRAWING 
TABLES 


ee ae ts TURNING 
oo. FEE EE LATHES, 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
TABLES 


WORK BENCHES ane VISES 


OUR 1914 SUPPLEMENT illustrates and describes the numerous new designs and 
improvements made in every department of our ‘‘Big Four”’ line. 


At the recent W. D. & M. T. association convention at Milwaukee our No. 7 Domestic 
Science Table showing improved aluminum bound magnesium enamel top, im- 
proved sanitary stove features, and telescoping swing seats attracted the most 
favorable comment 

Our No. 4 Drawing Table with individual compartment for drawing boards and 
instruments also attracted much favorable attention. 


Write for this latest catalog and see what is being offered in up to date equipment. 


Send us a rough sketch showing the size of the room for your contemplated equipment 
and we will gladly make blue prints for you showing exactly how to place every piece 
of your equipment and furnish complete information and quotations giving total cost 
delivered. All without the slightest obligation on your part. 


Our made up stock of material is greater than ever and you will find our service 


satisfactory. 
E. H. SHELDON & CO. Muskegon, Mich. 
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FEDERAL 


BUILT FOR SERVICE 


Steel Lockers 


They cost more 
Because ——— 
They are worth more 








Send for our Catalog 


Feder sleet Fue C0 


4645 W. Homer St., Chicago 








Before you buy Desks, Globes, Charts or 
Supplies, write for catalog to 


L. A. MURRAY & CO., Kilbourn, Wis. 


Maps W. & A. K. JOHNSTON'S 


| *The World’s Standard 
| of Geographical Accuracy”’ 


Complete Catalog upon reque 
H) oe) A.J.NYSTROM & CO.,CHICAGO 


Sole U. S. Agents 


and 

















A SUGGESTION 
I 

ADVERTISERS 

in the School 
Board Journal are always ready to con- 
sult with school officials and advise 
them on the purchase of their goods. 
it will greatly facilitate matters when 
asking for information or bids to 
mention 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


SCHOOL BOARD 


LIBRARY 





A Model Schoolhouse by J. A. Pavlista 
Secretary Board of Education. A north- 
lighted schoolhouse with individual toilet 
rooms for each classroom. Price, 15 cents. 


Vacuum Cleaning of Schoolhouses by 
Thos. D. Perry. The first report on an au- 
thentic test made by a Board of Education 
Price, 15 cents 


The Oakland School Building Inquiry by 
Charles H. Cheney, Architect. Why Oak- 
land, Cal., favors the one story fire-proof 
building. Price, 15 cents 


Manual Training by Frank H. Selden. A 
vital subject discussed from the executive 
point of view. Price, 35 cents. 


The Lighting and Ventilation of Schools 
by W. L. Nida. An experiment in Top- 
Lighting of Classrooms at River Forest, 
lil Price, 10 cents 


Selecting a School Architect by Wilfred W 
Beach, A. I. A. A suggestive discussion of 
selecting architects and plans for school- 
houses. Price, 5 cents. 


Fire Danger in Schoolhouses by May Ayres 
and Frank Irving Cooper. A discussion of 
structural means of preventing school con- 
flagrations. Price, 15 cents 


Standardization of School Accounting and 
School Statistics by Hon. Henry R. M. 
Cook Price, 10 cents 


School Accounting by Hon. J. A. Allen. 


Contains a description and forms for the 


mplete accounting system of a small 
city Price, 10 cents. 


Address 
Bruce Publishing Co. 
129 Michigan Street, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Patented dune 30, 1903; Aug. 28, 1905; Oct. 26, 1910 
This cut one-quarter actual size 


THE AMERICAN 


School Board Journal 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
FRANK M. BRUCE, Publisher W. J. LAKE, Eastern Manager 


OFFICES 
or , New York: 
Publ Office : 
u ee ot a 30 East 42nd Street 
ichigan Stree Chicago : 


Milwaukee, Wis. 53 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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Copyright, 1914, by Bruce Publishing Co. Title Registered as 
Trade Mark in United States Patent Office 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter in the Post Office at Milwaukee, 
Wis., under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


EDITORIAL MATERIAL—Manuscripts and photographs bearing 
on school administration, superintendence, school architecture and sani- 
tation, and related topics are solicited. Unavailable material will be 
promptly returned. Contributions should be mailed to Milwaukee, direct, 
and should be accompanied by stamps. Open letters to the editor must in 


all cases contain name and address of writer (not necessarily for publica- 
tion) as evidence of good faith 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—Price, $1.50 per year Canada, $1.85. For- 
eign, $200. Single Copies, 15 cents. We find that a large majority of our 
subscribers prefer to have the journal continued at the expiration so that 
their files may not be broken. The month of expiration is stamped on 
every wrapper as a reminder of the renewal. Notice of discontinuance 


must reach our Milwaukee office at least fifteen days before date of expira- 
tion with full balance paid to date. 





Fumigator. 


ECONOMI 


sample and information. 


SET LL EE 


Perfect Disinfection 
Of School Rooms 


Obtained through the use of 
The De Pree Formaldehyde 





EFFICIENT, CONVENIENT 
CAL 


All rooms in school bullding 
can be fumigated at the same 


We will positively guarantee you 
satisfaction on atrial order. 

Fill out this coupon and mail to 
THE DE PREE CHEMICAL Co., 
902 Chamber of Commerce, 
CHICAGO, ILL., and receive free 


\ 


\ 
iN 
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| 


| 
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Address__ 





PAPER TOWELS LIQUID SOAP 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


St. Paul Detroit 


Sweeping Compound 


DISINFECTANTS—CLEANING PREPARATIONS 


American Sanitary Products Co., Inc. 
Windsor, Ont. 























“TANNEWITZ” 


NEW TYPE 
PROTECTED 


LATHES 
(Shaft Driven) 


“Protect 
the Boys!’’ 


Either Motor or Shaft Driven. 


No Moving Shafts or Pulleys 
exposed. 


Entire Headstock Enclosed. 
No Wear and Tear on Belts. 
Neat Machine Tool Design. 


Proof Against Shavings and 
Dust. ~ 


No Shafting on Floor. 
Let us send you Literature. 








The Tannewitz Works 


315-321 N. Front Avenue 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








“A REVELATION” 


In Adjustable Shade Equipment 


“The Climax Shade Drop” 


(PATENT PENDING) 












A new and in every way practical 
and inexpensive device that lowers 
both shade and roller any distance 
desired ina more satisfactory 
manner than this work has here- 
tofore been done. 


EASILY INSTALLED 


Fits any Shade Roller—adjustable 
to any size window. 
























PRICE 
$4.50 Dozen. $52.00 Gross. 
Packed in bundles of 4-dozen sets 


each with full directions for install- 
ing. 


In ordering state whether fixture for 
inside or outside of window casing 
is desired. 


Whitcomb & Boyce 
MANUFACTURERS 
1421 &. Trumbull Ave., Chicago, III. 


N. B. Our Products may be procured 
from leading school supply and 
window sbade concerns. 
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THE 
=| Beacon Readers '& 


By James H. Fassett, Superintendent of Schools, 
Nashua, N. H. 


The simplest and most thoroughly systematic phonetic 
method of teaching reading ever published. 


That Splendid Series| (qs 


‘THE PROGRESSIVE ROAD TO READING 


Has Been Enriched 


By the addition of a new volume 






























Among the distinguishing features of this new 
set of readers are the following: 

“ They place the vowel with the initial conson- 
ant instead of with the final consonant in phonetic 
drills, thus reducing the number of forms to be 

| taught from the several hundred of other phonic 
| methods to between sixty and seventy necessary 
| forms. 

“They rely upon natural phonetic elements 
rather than diacritical marks in determining letter 
values. 


“ They teach unphonetic words at sight. 
‘ They separate the phonetic drill and the read- 
ing drill and carefully grade both types of exer- 
cises, so that the child progresses naturally and 
steadily from the phonic work in the early part of 
the course to the simple classic stories of the Bea- 
con First Reader and the Beacon Second Reader. 
“ They are attractive, interesting, teachable. 


INTRODUCTORY 
BOOK FOUR 


will be issued this month 


This charming volume is intermediate between Books Three and 
Four in both form and subject matter. It begins with simple 
folk and fairy tales from Celtic, Swedish and German literature. 
From the rich source of Greek myth stories that every child 
loves have been chosen, such as “‘Pandora’s Box,” ‘““The Miracu- 
lous Pitcher,’”’ and ‘“The Golden Apples.”’ The closing selections 
prepare admirably for the more realistic material of Book Four. 
Charmingly illustrated. 
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EVERYDAY ENGLISH 


BAKER AND THORNDIKE 


The plan of this book is unique. The pupil is 
given work to do with real things—soil, seeds, and 
plants—before he begins serious study of the text. 
It is a practical guide to the use of the “project me- 
thod.”’ 

















Book One - - - - = = - = .40 
Book Two - - - - = - = = .60 

















The book gives the essential facts concerning the 
history, characteristics, culture, diseases, and ene- 
mies of practically all the crops grown in the United 
States. There are about fifty separate discussions 
of Vegetable, Flower, Fruit, and Farm Crops. 











Interest, clearness and teachableness have 


been the dominant aims in preparing these books. 










Emphasis placed on the speaking and writing 
of good English. 
Every chapter is full of valuable information 
presented in a form so simple and clear that pupils 
can use it with interest and profit. 


Special pains have been taken to make the 
books attractive in typography and illustrations. 





The illustrations and charts are of unusual value, Reading matter carefully selected to meet the 
and are more numerous than in any other text on 


agriculture. 


varied interests of children. 
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WORTH REMEMBERING— 


“The Moving Finger writes; and having writ, 
Moves on; nor all your Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line 
Nor all your Tears wash out a’Word of it.” 
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We have ended our six weeks’ search for a 
superintendent of schools and out of many in- 
terviews held, many letters read and written and 
many committee meetings attended, it seems to 
me that I have gathered some nuggets of wis- 
dom which may be profitably shared with school 
boards and school masters. 

All thru the quest we have been realizing 
anew the pure'y subordinate value of letters of 
recommendation. The good the candidate has 
dene lives in them but the evil, reversing Mark 
Antony’s dictum, is buried—always. I have 
had a man say to me frankly, “You don’t want 
Prof. X,” and have known that the same man 
would never have written as much. I would 
not have done it myself. The candidate who 
comes with a sheaf of letters ought to know 
surely that, if he cannot commend himself, the 
letters will not do it for him; and in the prec- 
icus minutes of a personal interview he and 
not the letters ought to be in the foreground. 
Face to face with a man seeking a position, I 
want to estimate him and not have to spend my 
time reading other people’s estimates—that I 
can do later. Yet I have had more than one 
man talk to me five minutes and then hand me 
a package of letters—to read then and there. 

Letters of course have their va'ue and espe- 
cially such letters as the best agencies furnish: 
letters which answer specific questions, which 
are given by men having first hand information 
and which were not delivered to the man they 
describe. It is well for a candidate to have 
a selection of such letters precede his personal 
arrival and it is by no means essential that 
they come thru an agency. If the applicant 
has (as what schoolmen has not?) a collection 
of letters commenting favorably upon his work, 
let him make copies of half a dozen and send 
such to each member of the teachers’ committee: 
several copies in the hands of prospective em- 
ployers are often helpful. But more important 
than letters is, to my mind, a sheet of con- 
densed information, giving say: 

Preparation : 
Schools, diplomas, ete. 
Certificates. 
Experience : 
Locations, time spent in each, dates, 
References: 

A selected list, not too long, of friends 
the applicant is sure of. If he is in on the 
finals every one of these will have to answer 
searching questions. 

Personal Facts: 

Age, weight, height, married or single, 
church relations, ete. 

Many of our applicants sent in the first letter 
unsolicited data like the above and it placed 
them at a distinct advantage. 

As to our own inquiries, we did not adopt the 
plan of many boards in sending a blank form to 
be filled out. Blank forms can be extremely 
specific. I recall one I was once asked to fill 
out relative to a high-school teacher, where I 
was desired to inform the teachers’ committee 





whether the young woman in question was posi- 
tively dangerous in the excess of her personal 
beauty, or merely normally attractive, or wheth- 
er she belonged to the type a friend would have 
described as “not exactly pretty but such a 
sweet girl.” (I may parenthetically add that 
this was not the exact wording of the form.) 
We went to the other extreme and, in the case 
of the men who were last to be dropped from 
our list, we wrote to their references asking 
simply: 

“Ts Mr. —— a man to whom we ought to 
offer the superintendency of our schools and the 
oversight of six hundred of our children ?” 

If the man addressed was honest and knew 
anything derogatory to the candidate this gave 
him little chance to hedge... Wherever it was 
possible we secured a personal interview instead 
of a letter. In either case we of course prom- 
ised that anything told us wou'd be regarded as 
strictly confidential and we of course kept our 
promise. 

Where a candidate makes a personal applica- 
tion, it is a good rule of professional ethies 
which demands that he first visit the superin- 
tendent then in office. After that he is usually 
able to meet a board or teachers’ committee on 
a little better footing. I have known one ease 
where a man was misled by a fellow teacher but 
such instances are so rare that they hardly 
need enter into the account. 

In man to man talk with school officials, the 
golden dictum is found in a paraphrase of Long- 
fellow’s lines: 

“Be frank! Be frank!” and everywhere 
“Be frank; 

Be not too frank!” Yet better the excess 

Than the defect. 

As a case in point, I recall how I asked a very 
direct and evidently embarrassing question and 
how, all thru his reply, I could not rid my- 
self of the impression that my informant was 
seeking to favorably impress me rather than to 
give an exact, uncolored statement. There was 
the instance too of one who in many respects 
seemed the ablest of all our applicants but who, 
with all his charm and ability, could nut efface 
the initial impression which he made upon all 
of us, of being a man with a past. By way of 
contrast, there was the applicant who volun- 
teered the information that he had been at var- 
ianece with a prominent member of his commun- 
ity and then went on to explain how he was 
right and the prominent member wrong. I was 
disposed to accept his version of the affair and 
yet his telling me that story, unasked, seems to 
me still poor judgment. 

The most absolutely fatal thing that can he 
done by any candidate is to incur the suspicion 
of double dealing. One man, who had most 
favorably impressed us, was dropped at once 
when it was found that his board considered that 
he had given his word to remain with them the 
following year. A candidate cannot be too care- 
ful to guard himself against any possibility of 
such back fire. 
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seeking a Superintendent 


A Frank Description of the Experiences of an Illinois City. 
By a Member of the School Board 





A personal visit to some town in which the 
applicant has lived as a citizen ought, I be- 
lieve, always to be made, whatever the difficul- 
ties, before any candidate is engaged. There is, 
I know, a growing, and, it is to be feared, a 
well grounded prejudice against the junketing 
trips of public officials. Your town may be 
small and school taxes high but the most costly 
extravagance any board can indulge in is that 
of hiring the wrong superintendent and such 
a blunder may, times without number, be wholly 
avoided if some level-headed man wil! simply 
visit a town where the candidate has lived and 
worked and there gather an herbarium of 
opinions. 

Seldom is the man in the street an expert 
in pedagogy but one is apt to find in him an 
authority of the first order when one asks 
questions concerning publie spirit, neighborli- 
ness, common sense and such weightier matters 
of the law. We sent one of our members to the 
extreme end of an adjoining state to visit a 
city in which one applicant had lived ten years 
before and every man on our board believes that 
trip was worth while. 

As to salary, the best course, as in most bar- 
gaining, is, to my mind, to state your price 
and not haggle. We set the salary we wished to 
pay and it would have been no advantage to any 
candidate to offer to come for less. One candi- 
date told us that he must have more and stated 
the price at which he would come. Had he com- 
mended himself in all other respects, we would 
quite likely have met his terms, but in stating 
his ultimatum he took his risk. 

One case re-emphasizes the ubiquitous lesson 
of the importance of little things: it was that 
of the man who sent us his photograph without 
his name written on it. It was found by the 
clerk among the ming'ed contents of three just 
opened letters and there was no telling to which 
of the three it belonged. We all liked his looks 
but before we were able to identify him the suc- 
cessful candidate had appeared and this ex- 
hibit still figures in our archives as “The Por- 
trait of an Unknown Man.” 

In one thing we took just pride: we kept up 
with our correspondence. No letter from any 
applicant had to wait longer than twenty-four 
hours after reaching the desk of the secretary 
of our committee before it was answered. As 
candidates multiplied, however, and the end of 
our quest seemed approaching, the form of 
reply changed somewhat, running in most cases 
something like this: 

“We have not as yet chosen our superintend- 
dent and the field is still open for an unusually 
strong man who would accept a salary of $...-- 
Our board has, however, received so many appli- 
eations and our teachers’ committee seem 80 
near a decision that we feel it would be unjust 
to encourage further applicants.” 

In reply to this one man wrote us to em 
phasize the fact that he was quite out of the 
ordinary and another, accepting our attitude as 
final, paid us the compliment of replying: 
(Concluded on Page 66) 
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CO-OPERATING FORCES FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
RURAL SCHOOL CONDITIONS 


Arthur Henry Chamberlain, Secretary California Council of Education 


Before putting this paper in final form a letter 
was addressed to many leaders in rural school 
education thruout the country. The ques- 
tion was asked: “What is the most needed im- 
provement in rural education today?” Replies 
came from state, county and city superintend- 
ents, normal school presidents, professors of 
agriculture, special students of rural problems 
and teachers of rural schools. Analyzed and 
briefly summarized these replies were interest- 
ing and instructive in the highest degree. 

Summary of Needed Improvements. 

In the enumeration of the most needed im- 
provements we find the greatest number of re- 
plies place better, closer and more expert school 
supervision at the head of the list. This in a 
number of instances implies the necessity for 
rural school supervisors. Better trained teach- 
ers come next in order and share honors with 
consolidation of districts and centralization of 
schools. Following in the list we have the 
necessity for more money. This is implied in 
riony of the replies and stated specifically in a 
large number. As education is a matter of state 
concern it is felt that the state and wealthy city 
should see to it that the rural district is not 
disadvantaged in lack of funds for educational 
purposes. 

The next most needed improvement is thought 
to be the modification of the course of study, 
the better to meet the needs of the rural com- 
munities. Farm mathematics, applied chemis- 
try, and physics, industrial education, home 
economies for girls and agriculture are elements 
of this modified course. Then follows the neces- 
sity for making the school the social center of 
the community with opportunities for social and 
literary betterment and the discussion of prob- 
lems having to do with the improvement of in- 
dustrial, commercial, economic and health con- 
ditions. In this connection a community audi- 
torium is advocated by some. Better salaries 
for teachers, large, attractive playgrounds, plots 
for experimental agriculture, more modern 
school buildings, improved water supply and 
sunitary conditions, the appointive rather than 
the elective county superintendent—these appear 
to be held of equal importance.. 

More extensive and improved school equip- 
ments with particular reference to the teaching 
of industrial and home economics subjects and 
agriculture, special normal-school courses for 
the training of rural teachers, abolition of the 
district system and the substitution therefor of 
the county unit, and a home for the rural school 
teacher balance one another. Closing the list 
of needed improvements we find better salaries 
for county superintendents, open-air schools, 
endowments for rural schools, elimination of 
the county board of education, the introduction 
of vocational work, enforcement of attendance 
laws, more permanent tenure for the county 
superintendent, increased salaries for supervis- 
ors, and good roads. 

No mention is made of utilizing the various 
educational forees of the county for the benefit 
of all the schools. The books and pamphlets 
now gathering dust in the office of the superin- 
tendent; the hundreds of publications from 
State universities, agricultural colleges, experi- 
ment stations, the United States Bureau of 
Education and the various departments of the 
Federal Government; pictures, clippings and 

EDITOR'S NOTE—The accompanying paper was one of the 
most suggestive addresses read before the Council of Education 
at its recent meeting in St. Paul, July 4—11. The author writes 


with the experience of many years as an administrator and in- 
Vestigator of school administrative situations. 


industrial exhibits secured from manufacturers 
should be brought together in a traveling or 
circulating museum or library. The county 
library plan should be applied and _ results 
pooled. The good things in one place would 
thus be available everywhere. 

The Vital Issues. 

Your attention is directed to the fact that 
three of the needed improvements regarded by 
the majority of these experts as comparatively 
unimportant because crowded well to the foot 
of the list are: 

(1) The abolition of the district system and 
the introduction of the county unit of adminis- 
tration. 

(2) The elective county superintendent to 
give place to the appointive officer. 

(3) Special normal-school courses to ade- 
quately prepare teachers for rural school posi- 
tions. 

All issues as suggested in the replies are im- 
portant. After an intensive study of rural 
school conditions extending over a period of 
years I am led to the conclusion however that, 
individual differences and details aside, but with 
general application the country over, the three 
above mentioned forces should come first in 
order of importance. Those who place other 
matters first have failed to strike at the root 
of the fundamental weaknesses of our schools. 
The suggested changes, revolutionary perhaps, 
are more urgently needed than more money or 
consolidation and centralization of schools, im- 
portant as these matters are. For, when we 
have secured the county unit in administration, 
have provided for a county superintendent and 
offered training that fits the teacher specifically 
for service in the rural school we have gone a 
long way towards solving all the other problems. 

The County Unit. 

It is needless to show here how the district 
system arose, how it served its day well, and 
why in this age it is antiquated and inade- 
auate. Those who know schools and have stud- 
ied administrative problems need not be told of 
the lost motion, the crossing of wires, the igno- 
rance, the neglect, the lack of telling results 
incident to the district system. The wonder is 
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San Francisco, Cal. 
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that our rural schools are as effective for re- 
sults as we find them to be. Time and time 
again, no member of a board of district trustees 
has had any education in the schools of this 
country and mighty little anywhere. Hardly 
one of these men, if a resident today of his 
native land, might be considered competent to 
discuss the short-comings of the school system, 
serve upon a school board, or assist in selecting 
the one to preside over the destinies of the local 
institution of learning. But transplanted to a 
foreign soil, where the temper and tendencies 
of the people are vastly different from those of 
his own land, where social, industrial, economic 
conditions, vary as greatly as do training and 
temperament, a stranger to our ideas and ideals, 
with a partial understanding only of our laws, 
and a crude hold upon our language—how is 
this man who, many times, serves against his 
will upon a local board of school trustees, able 
to do his full duty? And this man, well mean- 
ing and honest, is fully as well qualified to fill 
the position as are his fellows in the neigh- 
borhood. 

But not alone the foreign born and foreign 
schooled are serving in such positions. In many 
instances, desire for political preferment, or 
ambition, leads to election. Men absolutely 
without knowledge of the requirements of teach- 
ers, or the meaning or make-up of the course 
of study, are expected to select the teacher, 
direct the expenditure of funds, and pass upon 
the kind and character of school buildings and 
equipment. _ 

As a partial remedy for this condition, comes 
the county unit plan. There should be one cen- 
tral board of education for the county, which 
in conjunction with the county superintendent 
and his associates, should select teachers, as 
does the city board and superintendent. This 
board should have charge of the finances of the’ 
county. It should be composed of not more 
than five members. Neither geography, political 
nor church affiliation, nor sex, should play a 
part in their selection. They may be elected by 
the people at large or may serve by appointment. 
The service should be for long terms, subject 
to recall. Their only compensation should be 
for traveling or other expenses, incident to two 
or three meetings annually. 

The raising of standards, the equalizing of 
opportunities, the economical expenditure of 
funds, and the securing of more competent 
teachers, will be brought about thru the intro- 
duction of the county unit. But the benefits to 
be derived from the county plan of organiza- 
tion, are contingent in no small degree upon 
the elimination of the elective superintendent. 
The consideration of the county unit plan leads 
naturally to the second of the important forces 
that will make for the improvement of rural 
schools, namely, the appointive superintendent. 

The Appointive Superintendent. 

The county superintendent should be ap- 
pointed by the county board. This indeed 
should be the chief function of that body. His 
salary should be fixed by them. As in the case 
of the city superintendent, he may be brought 
from another county or even another state. 
Under the elective system, the worst kind of 
polities are’ practiced. In some states, no ade- 
quate educational qualification is demanded, 
and the man who could by no possibility serve 
the county as assessor, or collector, or high- 
school principal, is placed upon the tail end 
of his ticket, that some political debt may be 
paid. In some states where this is not the case, 
the county superintendent is forced to give 
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much of his time during the last year of his 
administration, to building anew the fences 
that he must always keep in repair, when he 
should be devoting his energies to the conduct 
of the schools. He is ofttimes hampered as 
much as he is assisted by paid professional 
boards, who divide with him the responsibility, 
thereby detracting from the serviceableness of 
the school system. He sometimes works with no 
assistant whatever, and in any case has never 
sufficient help, to secure follow-up measures in 
echool supervision. The salary received by the 
average county superintendent is pitiably in- 
adequate. Were it not for wife, or daughter, 
who frequently acts as assistant where one is 
allowed, the salary would barely be sufficient 
te keep the wo'f from the door. 
ly a state in the Union where the low salaries 


There is scarce- 


of county superintendents are not a disgrace. 
The appointive superintendent should be an 
expert by temperment and training, qualified 
for his work. He should be paid a salary com- 
mensurate to the position. He should nominate 
for appointment all teachers of the county, and 
such nomination should be confirmed or rejected 
by the board. He should assign all teachers to 
their respective schools and changes in assign- 
ment should be made by him. He should pass 
thruout the 
He should nominate and there should 


upon schoolhouse construction 
county. 
work under his direction, rural school supervis- 
ors, men and women thoroly trained in the 
needs of the rural community, and in the art 
of teaching. In small or sparsely settled coun- 
ties the money now paid the professional board 
members, should be applied upon the salary of a 
trained supervisor to act with the superintend- 
ent. We are learning that in supervision and 
leadership, follow-up work in the field counts for 
more than trying to direct the battle from a 
roll-top desk and upholstered chair. No one 
should be chosen as superintendent or super- 
visor whose credentials do not entitle the holder 
te teach in any rural, grade or high school in 
the state. This means thoro professional and 
academic training. 

The county should be districted and super- 
visors should be appointed in such number as 
t» guarantee a visit to each school of one-half 
least These rural 
school supervisors should hold conferences with 
the men and women of the neighborhood, should 


day at every four weeks. 


he able to discuss intelligently with the teacher, 
the strengthening of the course of study, the 
work of each individual student in the school, 
and to take up with the farmer in the field, 
matters relating to crop improvement, the han- 
dling of crops, farm management, transporta- 
tion, marketing and the like. They should be 
able as well to discuss sanitary measures, rural 
economies, and problems of the home. 

Authority should thus be centered in the 
county superintendent. By holding those in 
authority for results, and by placing a lay board 
between the rural districts and the superin- 
tendent’s office, effort can be expected to result 
int efficiency. Under such a system there would 
be less favoritism shown in the appointment of 
a teacher to a given district on account of her 
residence there. or her relati nship to a school 
trustee, or prominent citizen, without regard to 
her qualifications for the particular school. In 
deed, we should expect as efficient work and as 
satisfactory results as we find in the city. Ap- 
proach is thus made to the third 
factor. 


important 


Training the Rural Teacher. 
It is not to be 
authorities on rural-seh 


mdered at that so many 
ol education, place the 
necessity for proper training of teachers as the 
most vital force necessary for the hetterment 
of conditions. With the county unit prevailing, 


and the county superintendent an appointive 


School Board Sournai 


officer, the next step in progress is the teacher 
trained for specific service in rural schools. 
Courses in our normal schools at present are 
calculated to meet the needs of urban commun- 
ities. The country school is the teachers’ ex- 
periment station, and many young girls begin 
their work in the country. Every self respect- 
ing normal school, city training schools ex- 
cepted, should offer special courses for rural 
Whether in an institution of- 
fering two years of professional training, fol- 
lowing high-school graduation, or 


school teachers. 


four years’ 
work foundationed by an elementary course, it 
is necessary to offer practical work covering the 
subjects of the rural school curriculum. Method 
without subject matter is use'ess. On the peda- 
gogieal side consideration should be given the 
vital problems of education, school and class- 
room management, advances being made, needed 
reforms, and the tendencies of human nature 
and their relation to the art of teaching. 

This course for rural school teachers should 
comprehend a first-hand knowledge of country 
life conditions, the problems to be faced in 
housing, health, sanitation, water supply, the 
planning and reconstructing of houses, and the 
laying out of grounds and labor saving in the 
home. It should consider ways and means of 
taking social situations where they are and ele 
It should 


train the teacher in the organization and con- 


vating them to where they should be. 


duct of meetings, in making and carrying out 
literary programs, in utilizing music and the 
motion picture in the school and home. The 
should be 


handled and political and civie problems given 


machinery ‘of county organization 


prominence. 

There should be courses dealing with farm 
mathematics and accounting, rural mechanics, 
the fundamentals of domestic and agricultural 
chemistry applied, and biology, problems of 
hghting, heating and ventilating, and proper 
seating of books, 
papers and magazines in the school and home 


should have 


schoolrooms. The use of 


a prominent place in the course, 
and, as well, the profitable employment of the 
leisure hour including games, sports and con 


tests. 


History, geography, literature, reading, oral 
English and industrial 
work for boys, home economics for girls, and 
the fundamental subjects, should be stripped of 
their varnish and veneer, and emphasis placed 


expression, debating, 


upon those phases that find application in the 
work of men and things. Such work alone is 
cultural, whether offered in country or city. 
These normal school courses must be offered 
by men and women of experience, who are real 
The class of stu- 
dents should be drawn largely from the coun- 


teachers, not mere theorists. 


try. With adequate salary and working under 
satisfactory conditions, teachers will cease to 
look over into the promised land of the skyserap- 
er and the billboard. It is the everlasting change 
f teachers in the country schools that impedes 
progress. This affects adversely the continu- 
ance of pupils in the school and sends them 
away to the city. There is too much “back to 
the farm” bosh talked and too little “stay on the 
farm” practiced. 
Experienced Teachers to the Country. 

Inexperienced teachers are frequently forced 
to the country not because they so desire or have 
knowledge of rural conditions, or kinship of 
interest with life in the open, but because the 
city will accept as teachers only those with 
training and experience. Rural authorities have 
not yet developed the backbone or common sense 
It is the 


who should 


necessary to cope with this situation. 
experienced teacher, not the novice, 
go to the country. Experience should be secured 
in towns and cities where there are principals 
and superintendents and supervisors and fellow 
teachers to direct and encourage and criticize. 
There is no rhyme or reason, lack of money 
aside, in compelling young teachers to gain their 
experience by main strength and awkwardness 
at the expense of country boys and girls upon 
whom they practice. Until teachers have spe- 


cial training for work in rural schools, the 
authorities should insist upon experienced teach- 
a wage such as to secure to 


Nothing will help to 


about as will the county unit and 


ers, and should pay 
the country the very best. 
bring this 


the appointive superintendent. 


SCHOOL STATISTICS OF CITIES 


Interesting Figures Compiled by the Federal Census Bureau 


The city of Newton, Mass., had the highest 
average school attendance, per 100 inhabitants, 
in 1912 of any of the 195 cities in the United 
States for which figures are given in the recent 
report on financial statistics of cities having 
a population of over 30,000 each, issued by Wil- 
liam J. Harris, Director of the United States 
Census. The average for Newton, Mass., was 
21 per 100 inhabitants; for Newark, N. J., 20.5; 
Chelsea, Mass., 18.9; Hartford, Conn., 17.9; 
Everett, Mass., 17.8; and Breckton, Mass., 17.6. 
The city having the lowest average attendance 
per 100 inhabitants was Dubuque, Ia., with an 
average of 7.4, followed by Charleston, S. C., 
7.6; Augusta, Ga., 7.8; Covington, Ky., 8.3; 
and Amsterdam, N. Y., 8.7. The average school 
attendance, per 100 inhabitants, for some of the 
larger cities in this report was as follows: 
Boston, 14.5; Washington, 14.1; Cleveland, 14; 
New York, 13.5: Los Angeles, 12.9>-Buffalo, 

2.7; Minneapolis, 12.2; Pittsburgh, 11.6; Chi- 
cago, 11.5; St. Louis, 11.3; Philadelphia, 10.7; 
New Orleans, 10.4: Baltimore, 10.3: Milwaukee, 
10: Detroit, 9.9; Cincinnati, 9.7; and San Fran- 
cisco, 9.3. 

The total school sittings reported from these 
195 cities numbered 3,772,556; of this number, 
5.095.565. or 90 per cent, were reported for 
elementary day schools, and 345,969, or 9.2 per 

] The sittings 
in elementary day schools exceeded the average 


> 


attendance in these schools by 372,586, or 12.3 


ceut, for secondary day schools, 


per cent of the average number in attendance. 





In like manner, the sittings in secondary day 
daily attendance 
in those schools by 15,152, or 15 per cent of the 
average attendance in those schools. 


schools exceeded the average 


The total nuinber of school buildings reported 
was 7,308, of which 6,765, or 92.6 per cent, were 
for elementary schools, and 448, or 6.1 per cent, 
for secondary schools, the number of sittings 
per building being 502 and 772, respectively. 

Payments for School Expenses. 

The average payment for the expenses for 
the three kinds of 
schools, secondary day 


(elementary day 
schools, and night 
schools) per 100 inhabitants for the 195 cities 
for which figures are presented was $491. The 
city reporting the highest average was Pasa- 
dena, Cal., with followed by Newton, 
Mass., with $834: Mount Vernon, N. Y., $814; 
Colorado Springs, Colo, $786; New Rochelle, 
N. Y., $744, and Berkeley, Cal., $725. The 
cities with the lowest average per 100 inhabi- 
Fla., $169; Tampa, 
Portsmouth, Va., $181; Charleston, 


Sern ols 


$899, 


were Jacksonville, 
u., $173; 
S. C., $191. 
Supervisors, Teachers, and Other School 
Employees. 
Reports as to the number of supervisors and 
teachers employed were received from 182 cities. 
There was a total of 110,662 supervisors and 
teachers reported for these cities, of whom 85, 
559, or 77.3 per cent, were employed in ele- 
12,643, or 11.4 pere cent, in 
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THE PREPARATION OF BUDGETS 


Chas. P. Mason, Secretary and Treasurer, Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Budget. 

A budget is a financial statement, covering a 

fiscal year in advance, showing the anticipated 
revenue and apportionment of a body having 
control of the distribution of public funds. A 
budget to be complete should not only show the 
purposes for which the appropriations are made, 
but also the sources of revenue to be raised for 
meeting such appropriations. It is, in brief, the 
principal instrument by which a public body 
disbursing public funds has control over its ex- 
penditures. 
‘ The budget, as a report, is prepared by some 
official with a supervising authority over the 
corporation’s finances. This is usually the finan- 
cial or fiscal officer, altho in a few cases it is 
the governor, the mayor or a committee. Such 
an officer is required, by rule or law, to pre- 
pare for the use of the appropriating body a 
more or less complete report of the financial con- 
dition and financial operations of the body. 

A budget gives the most complete possible 
view of a distributing organization. Nothing 
else pretends to enumerate all the things an 
organization wants to do for itself or wants to 
prevent. Well ordered, properly balanced use 
of public funds, based on proved needs, will 
show in a well ordered, properly balanced bud- 
get based on evidence of need. On the other 
hand, concealed evils and a confused, helpless 
public mind are shown by a jumbled, illogical 
budget, which invites graft. Where the invita- 
tion to graft and popular ignorance are, there 
grafters also will be found. 

Effective control over expenditures depends 
largely upon the care with which provisions 
are made to render ineffective the methods em- 
ployed by administrators to circumvent the 
implied purposes of .appropriation. Since an 
analysis of the requirements of the various de- 
partments of a public body will develop many 
elements in common, methods of standardiza- 
tion have been devised which render possible 
the highest degree of control and stability in the 
method of preparing the budget. 

Standardization of Accounts and Functions. 

The standardization of a budget reduces to a 
definite fixed classification all of the things or 
objects of expenditures for which the organiza- 
tion spends money. They are usually termed 
“Standard Accounts.” Once having determined 
the amounts required according to the objects 
of expenditure, the next step is to ascertain 
what publie services are to be secured from the 
expenditure. 

These services are known as “Functions” and 
should be shown in a standard budget grouped 
under departments or other organization units. 

By means of such an arrangement a clear and 
comprehensive picture of the various public 
functions and activities is obtained and a basis 
is made available for judging understandingly 
the adequacy or inadequacy of appropriations. 
Not only are the appropriations for each func- 
tion shown thereby but also what services or 
things must be provided in order that such func- 
tions may be performed. 

After working out a segregation it should be 
adopted as a standard and not deviated from 
thereafter, because the comparisons thus af- 
firded between functions, sub-functions and ob- 
jects of expenditure become of more significance 
and value from year to year. 

It should, therefore, be mandatory thru rule 
or law, for the appropriating body to prepare 
each year’s estimates and also to pass the budget 
according to the standard adopted. Besides 

NOTE—The above suggestive paper constituted the basis of 


4n important discussion at the third annual convention of School 
rd Accounting Officers, Memphis, Tenn., May. 20. 
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making possible comparisons between like ap- 
propriations from year to year, simplifying and 
improving the accounting, auditing and report- 
ing methods, the adoption of a segregated and 
standardized budget makes very difficult the 
former custom of including “jokers” under the 
cloak of appropriations for various and inde- 
finitely stated purposes. 
Definite Schedules Needed. 

It is desirable that a minimum of discretion 
be exercised by administrative officials in deter- 
mining under what classification a given ex- 
penditure should be charged, because experience 
shows that several different officials will some- 
times charge an item to several different ac- 
counts, each official giving a good reason for his 
decision. Definite schedules showing the items 
chargeable to each account title should there- 
fore be prepared, printed and distributed thru- 
out the departments to all emp!oyes who pre- 
pare purchase requisitions, audit vouchers or 
keep accounts. The schedules should contain 
in detail a list of every kind and class of ser- 
vice or thing for which the organization spends 
money, arranged both alphabetically and accord- 
ing to accounts chargeable. 

These schedules, when prepared, should be 
codified so that each kind and class of service 
or thing can be readily expressed thru the use 
of symbols. This may be done by using numer- 
als to designate departments and functions; let- 
ters to designate the standard accounts and 
numerals again for the items chargeab'e to the 
several accounts. 

In reply to objections that the administrators 
should not be tied down to the extent of losing 
entire discretion in the application of their ap- 
propriations, allowances for temporary employes 
should be granted, thus providing the elasticity 
needed to conduct efficiently the work of the 
various departments. Such elasticity as may be 
necessary in the standard accounts other than 
salaries and wages may be provided subsequent- 
lz by an additional appropriation. 

The First Stage of the Budget. 

The fiscal officer should make a very careful 
study of the organization’s anticipated revenue 
from all its sources and should prepare a state- 
ment covering the requirements of the several 
departments of the organization, showing in 
detail the amount required for each and every 
specific purpose. This will give the controlling 
body an opportunity to have the causes for 
expenditures verified and to economize in many 


ways. 
11 


It is this report which must be considered as 
a budget in its first stage. It is found that the 
law or rules regulating the contents of such 
reports makes no distinction between the report 
that the financial officer might be expected to 
make and that which might be expected from 
the officer charged with the preliminary prepara- 
tion of the budget. The requirements relating 
tc the finance officer’s duty in one direction are 
mixed with those relating to his duties in the 
other direction. 


These requirements vary considerably from 
state to state and are not uniform among other 
bodies having the disbursement of public funds. 
In some states the requirements are very com- 
prehensive and definite, while in others they are 
comparatively scant. In general, however, it 
may be said that what is required is a more or 
less detailed account of the receipts and dis- 
bursements of the organization during the pre- 
vious fiscal period, a statement as to the city’s, 
state’s or other public disbursing body’s public 
debt, estimates of the receipts and expenditures 
for the subsequent period and a general recom- 
mendation relative to the improvement of the 
state’s fiscal system. In addition to these gen- 
eral provisions there are in almost every state 
or city certain other requirements. Without 
attempting to specify just in what states each 
one of these may be found they may be enum- 
erated as follows: A full account of all claims 
audited; a full account of taxes received and 
collected, showing the amount yielded by each 
tax on account of the appropriations that were 
made for the previous period; the amount ex- 
pended and the balance in the treasury; a state- 
ment of the separate funds of the city or state; 
and a statement of the accounts of the state 
with the several counties. 

A Backward and a Forward Look. 

There are a variety of things which the bud- 
get as submitted by the executives of the ap- 
propriating body ought to show. It ought, first, 
to give a complete picture of the operations of 
the fiscal system during the previous period. 
The workings of the various revenue measures 
ought to be explained and the returns from each 
carefully and clearly shown. On the side of ex- 
penditures, the amount expended by the var- 
ious departments of the government and for the 
general purposes under each ought to be clearly 
set forth, together with the appropriations that 
were provided for such purposes, and the man- 
ner in which these funds apply. 

But even more important than this account 
of the actual workings of the system are the 
estimate of the receipts and expenditures for 
the coming fiscal period and the recommenda- 
tions that are made to improve the fiscal system 
so that it may more sufficiently supply the rev- 
enues that are needed. It is here that the finan- 
cial officer must show himself at his best. Clear- 
ness, universality and sincerity are the highest 
qualities that these estimates must possess. Do 
the budgets as reported by the responsible fiscal 
officer in the city, state and other bodies meet 
these several requirements? It is, perhaps, un- 
necessary to say that they do not, and in view of 
the confused legal provisions referred to above, 
this is not to be wondered at. 

Some Common Shortcomings of Financial 

Reports. 

In the first place, we cannot get a clear pic- 
ture of the fiscal operations of the state or city 
or school district for the period for which the 
report is meant to cover. It is found that oc- 
casionally individual officers wi'l discuss more 
or less at length the workings of the revenue 
law, but where so much depends necessarily 
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upon the personality of the individual himself, 
it is to be expected that unless custom and 
tradition have enforced certain principles in 
this particular, there will be considerable varia- 
tion in the reports of the various officers as one 
sueceeds another. 

As a matter of fact, this variation is char- 
acteristic. The report of one officer one year 
may contain a clear and illuminating discus- 
sion of the workings of the revenue laws, but in 
the very next year his successor may touch upon 
the subject in only a cursory way. In some 
reports there is no discussion of this kind what- 
soever, the officer responsible simply introducing 
it with a few lines to the effect that the re- 
ports are introduced in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the rule or law. 

Also, the general tables, which should show 
clearly the operations of the fiscal system dur- 
ing the preceding period, are seldom found in 
such a shape that they give an accurate idea of 
such operations. There is no grouping of any 
adequate way of the parts of the report that are 
really related to the budget and the parts that 
have no such relation. 

Great difficulty is encountered in trying to 
find out something about the finances of cities, 
states and other public bodies disbursing public 
funds, from their financial reports. In very 
few of them has anything important taken place 
ir recent years from a perusal of their reports. 
The same system of accounting and the same 
lcose practices still remain and naturally the 
same confusion results. The estimates arso are 
unsatisfactory. They too’ differ in character, 
not only as between the reports of the various 
cities, states, etc., but also as between those 
of the successive officers making the budgets. 
In some cases they cover but half a page and 
give simply the general heads of expenditures 
for the total amount required. In other cases 
more attempts at particularization are made and 
the amounts required for the various operations 
are given more in detail. In most cases the 
estimates of revenue are on a net basis, while 
both estimates and revenues are estimated as a 
rule in round numbers—a fact which seems to 
indicate that what is aimed at is simply partic- 
ularization, not accuracy. 

Faulty Methods of Preparing Estimates. 

In the preparation of these estimates various 
means of arriving at the amounts submitted are 
employed. When speaking of this in connec- 
tion with other governments we usually refer 
to the “principle employed in the determination 
of the estimates ;” 
principles only by courtesy, because, so far as 


but here we can speak of 


“an be determined, the practice in our states 
is characterized by a lack, rather than by the 
employment, of any principle. 
the estimates are little more than guesses. In 
other cases the officers responsible for the esti- 


In some cases 


mates simply communicate with the other off- 
cers, heads of departments, etc., obtain their es- 
timates and include them in their own without 
change. In few cases they do not consult these 
officers, ete., in person and, in still other cases, 
the practice is simply to take the appropriations 
that have been made for one period and make 
them the basis for estimates for a subsequent 
At no time have the estimates been 
found in such form that they could be consid- 
ered complete and satisfactory basis for a bud- 
getary legislation for the period for which they 
were intended. 

Recommendations for the improvement of the 
fiscal system are found in some of the reports, 
but are entirely wanting in others. Where they 
are found, they are sometimes comprehensive 
and clear, but it is probably fair to say that 
more often they are in a form of general sug- 
gestions. 


period. 


This general criticism would, how- 
ever, not hold against the recommendations that 
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are made to cure administrative defects in the 
existing laws. These usually seem very definite 
and to the point. The chief criticism, however, 
that must be brought against the reports from 
this point is one that applies not to the recom- 
mendations that are made, but rather to the 
practice of so many of the fiscal officers of neg- 
lecting to make any recommendation whatso- 
ever. 
A Deplorable Lack of Authority. 

It must be remembered that the officer sup- 
posedly in charge of the finances of these organ- 
izations has in reality no authority or control 
over the estimates of the various officers, de- 
partments, etc. Placed as he is in a super- 
visory capacity over the treasury, observing all 
the funds go and for what purpose, understand- 
ing better than the appropriating body the work- 
ings of the revenue laws, because he has to en- 
force them, while the lawmakers do no more 
than their name implies, he better than anyone 
else is in a position to say what additional 
strain the treasury can stand, or in what par- 
ticular it will have to be reinforced. Better 
than anyone else, he is able to judge of the 
scundness and weight of argument of the offi- 
cers or heads of departments wanting an in- 
crease in appropriations. He may be as careful 
as he can about his estimates; he may compute 
them as honestly and sincerely as the severest 
critic could demand, yet all his labor will be of 
little avail. All the other officers know is, if they 
want an increase in appropriation, it will not 
serve their purpose to consult the finance officer 
in the matter. They know that what he recom- 
mends does not count for very much, and in 
the same way the auditor or whoever is the 
responsible officer for the estimates is well 
aware of the fact and that no matter how much 
care he may devote to his estimates it is more 
than likely his figures will be disregarded. _ No- 
where in the cities, states and other public 
bodies does the auditor or comptroller exercise 
real control over the estimates and nowhere do 
the heads of departments have to come to him 
for any increases that may be desired. The 
legislative determination is always independent 
and final and it is to the legislative body rather 
than to the finance officer that those seek ing 
appropriations go. 

Budgetary Segregation Needed. 

It is frequently contended by administrative 
heads that a policy of minute budgetary segre- 
gation binds too strictly adminstrative discre- 


tion long in advance of the time when it must - 


be exercised in the actual performance of the 
work. Department heads often prefer to receive 
funds with the least possible restrictions in 
order that they may accommodate their expendi- 
tures to changes of plans and conditions. 

The only legitimate justification for lump 
sums to the department heads would be that 
they permit more efficient and economical per- 
formance of the work. Where it is possible, 
however, to obtain transfers from one author- 
ization to another in response to changes in 
working conditions after authorizations are 
made, practically all of the merit of this claim 
disappears. Department heads, to administer 
their affairs wisely, must plan with some degree 
of particularity in regard to the kind and 
amount of work to be done in each functional 
division as is required of them when they submit 
functionalized and segregated estimates of ex- 
penditures, and as is directed of them when 
they are charged with administering the depart- 
ments under a segregated budget. When this 
segregation is a matter of legislative direction 
instead of administrative discretion, it prevents 
irresponsible changes in work programs by de- 
partment heads without the concurrence of 
other parties involved in the agreement, name- 


ly, the public and the appropriating body. If 
any loss occurs because departments are held 
rigidly to specific appropriations it is more than 
offset by the gain resulting from the necessity, 
first of making a definite plan of work in ad- 
vance of expenditure, and, second, of having to 
adhere to this plan once it is determined and 
agreed upon. 


Itemizing Minor Details. 

Modern budget-making practice goes beyond 
segregation by function. It includes the sepa- 
ration or itemization of the appropriation for 
a function to indicate and control the amounts 
to be spent for different kinds of services or 
materials which are to be utilized in discharg- 
ing the function. The majority of municipal 
and school-board functions are discharged thru 
the direct employment of individuals and the 
consumption of supplies. For example, when 
a request is made for an allowance to conduct 
a hospital as a specific function of a health 
department, the amount of the request is arrived 
at by totaling up the different elements of ex- 
penditure involved in hospital administration. 
A certain amount will be requested for salaries 
and wages and these in turn will be subdivided 
into salaries of other employes. Another ele- 
ment of the total will be the allowance for 
supplies and this again will be divided into 
various kinds of supplies. Other expenditures 
will include telephone service, repairs to plant, 
betterments and replacements, if these are pro- 
vided for out of current funds, materials for 
the use of labor employed in the upkeep of hos- 
pital buildings, and a number of other things 
or services to be utilized in conducting and 
maintaining the hospital. To what extent 
should these items be embodied in separate ap- 
propriations? The degree to which itemization 
is desirable in budget making is governed by 
two considerations: First, information neces- 
sary to an understanding by all parties con- 
cerned and the meeting of their minds regard- 
ing the use and purpose of proposed expendi- 
tures; and, second, the exercise of control thru 
mandate and prohibition over the use of funds 
which direct that they shall be used for certain 
purposes and not for others. It has been com- 
mon to check in this way the use of funds for 
the payment of personal services, because 
padded payrolls have teen a continuing source 
cf{ municipal waste. So extensive has this waste 
been that governments, in itemizing budgets, 
have given first attention to controlling the 
use of salary funds by attaching to salary ap- 
propriations lists or schedules of employes with 
the amounts of their salaries, or by making 
specific appropriations for each employe. 

The Budget and the Citizen. 

The practice of itemizing budget appropria- 
tions by objects of expenditure is of no special 
value in exercising control over amounts of 
work to be done or the cost per unit of service, 
but incidentally it facilitates the preparation 
of summaries showing the manner in which 
budget funds are to be expended. 


Thru the instrumentality of the budget, much 
can be done in the way of developing an intelli- 
gent citizenship and citizen co-operation with 
appropriating bodies. An effective means of 
bringing about this co-operation is to make the 
budget comprehensible and interesting to citi- 
zens thru an exhibit which graphically presents 
the service program and illustrates organiza- 
tion and work methods. 


After the budget is made it stands merely as 
an order or authorization with no power of 
self enforcement. To be carried out it must 
be effectively administered. Power to appro- 
priate generally carries with it power to impose 
conditions under which funds appropriated may 


be based. Where this power exists it may be 
(Continued on Page 66) 
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THE SAINT PAUL MEETING 


AN EXPRESSION OF CONSERVATIVE PROGRESSIVISM 


That all progress in education must be meas- 
ured and remeasured in the light of original 
principles and of both recent and remotely ex- 
tended experience, and that these comparisons 
are valuable in demonstrating the true value of 
present practices was evidenced by the National 
Edueation Association at its fifty-second an- 
nual convention at Saint Paul. 

The educational faddists and the revolution- 
ary promoters of “new ideas” were rapped on 
the knuckles quite freely and frequently. All 
thru the sessions there was a delightful note of 
common sense and a very marked inclination 
to weigh and measure the proposals of enthu- 
siasts on the seale of fundamental principle 
and well tried methods. ‘ 

If any other remarkable features of the con- 
vention are to be mentioned, the great interest 
in the departments, the unanimity in selecting 
officers and discharging association business, 
substantial progress in the work of committees, 
the growth of womens work in public and edu- 
cational affairs, and the better understanding 
among all the several factors combining for In- 
dustrial Education, will perhaps be agreed upon 
by the largest number of visitors as of the most 
far-reaching influence. 

Altogether the convention was delightful in 
every regard. St. Paul is nearly an ideal city 
for convention purposes by reason of its acces- 
sibility, its ample hotel and meeting facilities. 
The hospitality which it extended thru its 
municipal and school authorities was genuine, 
but unobtrusive. Every possible preparation 
had been made for the convention and the visi- 
tors were made to feel at home from the moment 
when they alighted in the dingy makeshift 
Union Depot, where friendly local schoolmen 
and bright-faced boy scouts welcomed and as- 
sisted them. 

2. The Program. 

It is to be regretted that the space available 
for this report will not permit extended discus- 
sion of the individual papers read at the gen- 
eral and section meetings. President Swain did 
not, as some of his predecessors have done, select 
a general topic to run thru the entire conven- 
tion. He did, however, divide his six sessions 
evenly between a restatement of older educa- 
tional principles and a discussion of the newest 
problems. The general sessions lacked a “great 
keynote” paper which might be singled out as 
overtowering the rest in importance or probable 
future influence. If any criticism is to be 
made it is that the timely demand which was 
made by several speakers for religion and morals 
in education was followed by the denial of the 
logical and inevitable demand also for teaching 
or permitting the teaching of a positive body 





Chancellor Casper Supt. 


William C. Bruce 


of religious truths. The average man will hard- 
ly understand how religious feeling can be 
fostered except thru the presentation of relig- 
ious truths. 

President Swain’s Address. 

The most directly pertinent and helpful sec- 
tion of President Swain’s opening address was 
his plea for making the teacher more influential 
and more efficient, by raising his calling to the 
dignity of a profession. He said in part: 

It will always be true that the man or woman 
who makes teaching a life work, must abandon 
all idea of accumulating wealth in dollars and 
cents. The teacher must find his or her wealth 
in the ability to serve. But at present we have 
no profession of teaching in any proper sense. 
The average teacher teaches a few years as a 
stepping stone to something else for the very 
good and simple reason that it is only in excep- 
tional cases that one can live a normal life, 
raise a family, and lay away enough for old 
age, and devote his life to teaching. 

This is relatively unimportant from the stand- 
point of the teachers as individuals, because 
they can do in the future as they have done in 
the past,—go into some other profession or busi- 
ness. But it means everything from the stand- 
peint of our civilization. There are many things 
which must be done before teaching can be a 
profession. 

The teacher must be paid a living wage. 
Salaries of teachers have not kept pace with 
increased prices, with the demands for training, 
in knowledge and culture, with the social re- 
quirements in the community, in the demands 
for attendance at summer schools, in needs for 
the purchase of professional and other literature, 
and in travel and recreation. 

Our states should provide a system of retir- 
‘ng allowances by which the teacher may live 
in modest comfort in old age. The good effect 
on the school resulting from the teacher’s ability 
to work with a contented mind, without nervous 
anxiety about the necessities of life in old age, 
cannot be overestimated. The school demands 
of the teacher larger powers and larger experi- 
ence than our present starvation system can 
possibly secure, 

The teachers in our lower schools should have 
a sabbatical year’s leave of absence for travel 
and study on at least half pay, as is now the cus- 
tom in many of our universities and colleges. 
There is no expenditure of money that brings 
more return to a school than the sabbatical leave 
of absence of one or more teachers from the 
school each year. Such a teacher returns with 
a new birth, and brings a new enthusiasm and 
vision not only to her own work, but to the work 
as well of the other teachers in the school. In- 
cidentally it brings new hope and aspiration to 
the younger teachers in looking forward to the 
opportunity which in turn will come to them. 

Lastly, as the great body of our teachers are 
women, there are things which should be done 
especially for them. More positions as superin- 
tendents, principals, and on boards of control 
should be open to women. The best person for 
each position should be chosen regardless of 
sex. There should be equal pay for equivalent 
services, subject, of course, to the law of supply 
and demand. Our young American citizenship 
should be trained by American citizens, and all 





Commissioner Major A. W. Supt. C. C. E. G. Cooley of 
M. Bainter Frank Strong. Hogdson, J. A. Shawan, Clancy, Root, Chicago 
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Kansas. 


teachers should have the rights and duties of 
citizenship. It is to me a self-evident truth, 
therefore, that all the teachers, both men and 
women, should have the power and duties of the 
ballot. No other one reform in my opinion would 
do more for the schools and increase the in- 
fluence and dignity of the teacher. 
Women’s Meetings. 

The second and third general sessions were 
essentially “women’s meetings.” Lois K. Math- 
ews of the University of Wisconsin spoke of the 
training of women for social responsibilities by 
directly teaching, in the colleges, the need of 
social service and by developing a sense of 
social responsibility. Miss Margaret Haley re- 
peated in her own vitriolic style her arguments 
for better teachers’ salaries, criticising the As- 
sociation, flaying school boards for their negli- 
gence and ridiculing her professional sisters for 
their rabbit-like timidity. Miss Grace Strachan 
argued languidly for equal salaries for both 
sexes on a uniform basis of position and effi- 
ciency. 

President Alexander Meiklejohn of Amherst, 
was the “star” speaker—if this term may be 
applied—of the strongest of the general sessions. 
His explanation of the function of the Liberal 
College, its place in a complete system of educa- 
tion and its vocational as well as general edu- 
cational efficiency was masterful and con- 
vincing. 

Two papers read at the last session are worthy 
of wide study. The first of these is the plea of 
President John W. Cook of DeKalb, Ill, for 
professionally prepared teachers without whom 
no true progress can be made. President L. D. 
Harvey spoke eloquently of the pitiable condi- 
tion of the children who leave school at the 
fifth, sixth and seventh grade without a com- 
plete foundation in the three R’s and without 
hope of acquiring any marketable knowledge or 
industrial skill. 

The Council. 

The meeting of the Council of Education was 
unusually strong in the presentation of admin- 
istrative problems relating to the improvement 
of rural schools, the strengthening of the super- 
intendency, the harmonizing of cultural and vo- 
cational education and the economy of time in 
education. Arthur H. Chamberlain of Cali- 
fornia made a strong plea for the substitution 
of the county for the district unit in country 
schools, and a change in the method of electing 
superintendents. His paper will be found in 
full on another page of this issue. 


The need of a more efficient standard for the 
superintendency, and of better methods of super- 
vision which shall result in more scientifie pro- 
grams of study, exact measurement of teaching 
results and a higher educational standard 


Supt. Fuller, 


President Supt. — 
D. W. Springer T. W. Butcher, F.G. Blair New Rockford, 


Secretary 
Kansas State of Illinois. Ind. 


in a hurry. 
Normal School. 
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J. M. Greenwood, 
Kansas City. 


President Swain in 
a characteristic attitude 


formed the subject matter of an address by 
Supt. John W. Carr of Bayonne, N. J. Asa 
result of the paper and of the succeeding dis- 
cussions the president of the Council was di- 
rected to appoint a committee to make a gen- 
eral study of the problems of efficient super- 
intendence. 

Supt. L. E. Wolfe pointed to the failure of 
the schools to accomplish their purpose because 
of administrative deficiencies relating to the 
uniform selection and promotion of teachers 
on merit, the lack of helpful, constructive criti- 
cal supervision in the classroom, the lack of 
summer schools, the want of broader courses 
made possible by removing the one-book course 
of study and the neglect to teach thrift. 


American Credulity. 

In his president’s address, Dr. Robert J. Aley 
of Maine, discussed the credulity of the Amer- 
ican people: 

“An almost fundamental difficulty in all 
governmental and administrative affairs in this 
country is the credulity of the people. Careful 
and competent European critics regard Ameri- 
ean credulity as one of our great weaknesses. 

“It is certainly true that many of our troubles, 
whether in the little neighborhood, the school, 
the church, the municipality, the state or the 
nation, are traceable to our willingness to be- 
lieve without proper evidence practically every- 
thing we hear. The school, from the nature and 
the age of those coming under its influence, is in 


a better position than any other institution to 
destroy credulity and replace it by faith based 
on real evidence. This has not been generally 
done, 

“The great majority of people, however, decide 
and act long before they have any adequate 
basis for doing either.” 


“No good method has yet been devised to 
counteract this almost universal tendency to 
believe without evidence. The determination of 
principles and methods that could be used in 
reducing credulity is a worthy job for the best 
among us.” 


Besides the problem of credulity President 
Aley presented three others: How may the 
secondary school give more definiteness of pur- 
pose and train for greater concentration? How 
may faith in law be increased? and How may 
individual perspective be improved ¢ 

The keynote paper of the last session was that 
of Supt. H. B. Wilson of Topeka, who has been 
the leader of the Council’s committee for econ- 
omy of time in education. Mr. Wilson wants 
a reorganization of the schools according to the 
six-three-and-three-plan and a careful readjust- 
ment of studies which shall eliminate all non- 
essentials. 

The sessions of the Council formed the strong- 
est summer meeting which has been held by the 
members in four or five years. It reflected Mr. 
Aley’s ability as a program maker and demon- 
strated the value and necessity of the summer 
sessions. If the feelings of a number of mem- 
bers of the council indicate the general senti- 
ment of the council it is likely that the winter 
sessions will not be continued many years. Some 
of the men, in common with members of the 


Miss Margaret Haley, 
Chicago 


New York City. 
College and Normal School Departments, are 
finding the present plan of semi-annual gather- 
ings purposeless and resultless. 

The Departments. 

When it is said that there were 81 separate 
cepartmental and special meetings in addition 
to the general and council sessions it will be 
understood why no report can cover ever a frac- 
tion of what was said and done at the St. Paul 
convention. 

The Department of Manual Training and Art 
Education which met eight times threshed out 
every conceivable phase of vocational education, 
are instruction, household economics and man- 
ual training. If the department did any con- 
structive work, and its members were enthusias- 
tic in their comments, it was in the acceptance 
of a tentative nomenclature for vocational edu- 
cation which shall be the basis for working out 
ultimately complete scientific definitions of the 
various terms now used loosely and with widely 
differing meanings. The sessions brought into 
sharp conflict the eastern and middle western 
leaders and will undoubtedly help to clarify a 
sore situation which has existed during a year 
or more. The idea that results and methods, 
rather than controlling purposes, should be 
taken into account in determining the character 
of industrial education was vigorously argued. 

“Sex hygiene should be taught in the homes. 
It should not be brought into the schools.” This 
in a symposium on sex hygiene before the physi- 
cal education department. The speakers were 
heatedly against any attempt to bring the dis- 
cussion and study of sex into elementary and 
high schools. 

“Knowledge is not a protection against sex 
dangers, but is only of advantage when the 
child or person gets the right viewpoint of 
these matters. The viewpoint, according to the 
educators, can best be obtained at home. On 
parents is thus put the full responsibility for 
the wrongs of the child which may come thru 
its unacquaintance with sex truths. 

Committee Reports. 

The committee reports presented at St. Paul 
were largely confined to statements of progress 
rather than final findings and reeommendations. 
The Commission on the Re-organization of Sec- 
ondary Edueation brought the findings of its 
committees rather prominently before the mem- 
bers in the form of statements of principles 
which should guide school authorities in revis- 
ing courses of study in modern languages, 
music, agriculture, English, manual training 
and household arts. The manual training re- 
port was the cause of a hot debate between ad- 
vocates of vocational education, who apparently 
failed to understand the viewpoint of the com- 
mittee, and supporters of manual training as it 
is offered in the Middle West. The latter vigor- 
ously upheld the pre-vocational value of shop- 
work and urged the re-direction of present 
courses with the industrial efficiency of students 
in view. 


Miss Grace C. Strachan, Supt. T. A. Mott, 
New Bedford, Ind. 





Supt. N. M. Graham, 


Supt. C. E. Chadsey, 
South Omaha, Neb. 


Detroit, Mich. 


The Annual Meeting. 

The polities of the association were mild and 
harmless as compared to the graceless intrigues 
which have been evident in some recent years. 
The expressions, “insurgent” and “old guard” 
were not heard in the headquarters hotel and 
while rumors of all sorts flew about the greatest 
amount of campaigning was done by the news- 
paper men in their daily reports. 

A feature of the “politics” of the meeting 
was the campaign of Mr. David B. Johnson of 
Rock Hill, S. C., for the presidency. Mr. John- 
son’s friends were among the first on the ground 
and brought with them the united support of 
the entire Southern states as well as assurances 
of the votes of a large number of Eastern and 
Northern states. Mr. Johnson had the presi- 
dency “in his pocket,” as one delegate said, 
until Tuesday, when he suddenly withdrew and 
asked his friends to vote for David Starr Jor- 
dan. Three or four other persons were men- 
tioned more or less, but no one gave their 
“boosters” any serious attention. 


The suggestion that David Starr Jordan of 
California be made president received the heart- 
lest support of the big educators at the con- 
vention. They agreed with Mr. Jordan’s Cali- 
fornia friends that the next head of the associa- 
tion should be a man of international reputa- 
tion as a scholar and as an educator inasmuch 
as the convention of 1915 would likely go to 
Oakland and would be an International Con- 
gress of Education. 
dom of this argument as soon as it was pre- 
sented to him and gracefully withdrew. 

When the time for the annual business meet- 
ing came there was actually no matter of 
moment upon which the active members of the 
association might differ. With the exception 
of some slight sparring on the part of members 
of some of the committees who felt that they 
should receive more funds for their work, the 
annual meeting passed off cheerfully. Secretary 
Springer wisely forestalled all possibility of 
unfair control by any particular clique and no 
attempt at unfair methods was made. The sums 
voted for committees include $1,000 for a study 
of salaries, $500 for the committee on health, 
$500 for the committee on vocational education 
and vocational guidance, $500 for the committee 
on rural schools, $400 for the committee on the 
re-organization of secondary education, $100 for 
each of the three committees on Standards and 
Tests, Physics and Agricultural Education. 


Mr. Johnson saw the wis- 


The choice of Oakland for the meeting in 
1915, which is to be an international congress, 
the election of officers and the report of the 
committee on resolutions were adopted unani- 
mously and without acrimonious debate. 

The report of the trustees evidenced the wise 
adminisuration of the ivust funds of the asso- 
ciation. The permanent fund now is $185,102. 
50, not including $2,897.50 awaiting investment. 
The small registration at Salt Lake City a year 
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ago caused a deficit exceeding two thousand 
dollars, for the fiscal year just closed, but this 
was easily covered by the returns from the trust 
fund. Secretary Springer collected nearly 
$16,000 in “advance” and “active” memberships 
at St. Paul. This together with an income of 
at least $12,000 from “active” dues, to be col- 
lected before October first, will assure a total 
income of nearly $30,000 which will be ample 
for all needs of the association. 


Management of the Convention. 

The convention was splendidly managed and 
too much praise cannot be given the officers and 
the local committees. President Swain was 
delightful as a presiding officer and chief repre- 
sentative of the visiting teachers. Secretary 
Springer was “on the job” every moment of the 
time, always cheerful, helpful and obliging. 

The local committee did its work in a manner 
that evidenced the presence of experienced con- 
vention managers. The beautiful City Auditor- 
ium, located just two blocks from the St. Paul 
Hotel was ideal for the general sessions and the 
smaller halls were always adequate for the sec- 
tions. The local committee had _ evidently 
gauged the size of the convention accurately and 
the entertainments provided were simple, but 
inexpensive. There were no difficulties in the 
accommodation of teachers and the railroads 
easily handled the crowds. 


The Next Meeting. 

Prominent figures about the lobby of the St. 
Paul Hotel were James A. Barr, manager of 
Congresses for the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
and Arthur H. Chamberlain of the California 
Teachers’ Association. Thru the vigorous 
“boosting” of these men, much enthusiasm was 
aroused at the convention for making the next 
meeting an International Congress of Educa- 
tion. The Exposition, which is to have a special 
education and sociology building, was glowingly 
described for the opportunities which it, will 
afford for the advancement of educational 
thought. 


ee ee 
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The Attendance. 

The attendance at the convention ranged 
between five and six thousand and the registra- 
tion, which included the advance memberships 
from Minnesota, Iowa, the Dakotas and Wis- 
consin, exceeded 8,400. The big men in Amer- 
ican education were present in large numbers. 
Eight former presidents were in attendance: 
John W. Cook, J. M. Greenwood, N. C. Schaef- 
fer, E. G. Cooley, L. D. Harvey, J. Y. Joyner, 
C. G. Pearse and E. T. Fairchild. Among the 
notable absentees may be mentioned Frank B. 
Dyer, N. M. Butler, W. H. Maxwell, Ella F. 
Young, M. G. Brumbaugh, E. E. Brown, C. N. 
Kendall, Irwin Shepard, D. H. Christensen. 


The Officers. 

The officers elected at the meeting include: 

President—David Starr Jordan, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Cal. 

First Vice-President—Joseph Swain, Swarth- 
more College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Vice-Presidents—Grace C. Strachan, New York 
City; Isabel Williams, St. Paul; Walter R. 
Siders, Pocatello, Idaho; Mrs. Helen Hefferan, 
Illinois; J. W. Brister, Tennessee; R. C. Stearns, 
Virginia; Mrs. Josephine Preston, Washington; 
J. G. Collicott, Indiana; Mrs. Cora G. Lewis, 
Kansas and F. L. Cook, South Dakota. 

Treasurer—Grace M. Shepherd, Boise, Ida. 

State Directors—J. H. Phillips, Alabama; C. 
O. Case, Arizona; George B. Cook, Arkansas; A. 
H. Chamberlain, California; Anna L. Force, Colo- 
rado; E. L. Thurston, District of Columbia; W. 
N. Sheats, Florida; G. L. Carver, Georgia; W. R. 
Siders, Idaho; W. H. Campbell, Illinois; Milo 
H. Stuart, Indiana; E. C. Bishop, Iowa; John 
MacDonald, Kansas; J. G. Crabbe, Kentucky; T. 
H. Harris, Louisiana; Robert J. Aley, Maine; 
Robert J. Fuller, Massachusetts; C. J. Koch, 
Maryland; E. E. Scribner, Michigan; Agnes 
Doherty, Minnesota; E. E. Bass, Mississippi; W. 
P. Evans, Missouri; J. U. Williams, Montana: 
Fred M. Hunter, Nebraska; Katherine M. Cook, 
Nevada; Henry C. Morrison, New Hampshire; 
M. P. E. Groszmann, New Jersey; Alvin N. 
White, New Mexico; Thomas Finnegan, New 
York: F. M. Harper, North Carolina; C. C. Root, 
North Dakota; J. A. Shawan, Ohio; Edwin S 
Monroe, Oklahoma; Grace De Graff, Oregon; J. 
G. Pentz, Pennsylvania; I. O. Winslow, Rhode 
Island: D. B. Johnson, South Carolina; Oliver 
O. Young, South Dakota; S. H. Thompson, Ten- 
nessee: C. E. Evans, Texas; A. C. Mathewson, 
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Utah; Guy Potter Benton, Vermont; BE. H. Rus- 
sell, Virginia; Elmer I. Cave, Washington; M. P. 
Shawkey, West Virginia; Milton C. Potter Wis- 
consin; C. A. Dunniway, Wyoming; Frank L. 
Crone, Philippine Islands; Edward M. Bainter, 
Porto Rico; Willis T. Pope, Hawaii. 


The Resolutions. 
The resolutions presented by a committee 


headed by Dr. W. O. Thompson of the Ohio 
State University declare in part: 


The Association views with great satisfaction 
the genuine progress being made in the cause of 
education as manifested in the wider public in- 
terest, the better equipment of school properties, 
the increased attention to the preparation of 
teachers. the wider range of study and inquiry, 
and the deepening interest on the part of teach- 
ers in the welfare of children and in the society 
for which the children are prepared. 


A most cordial invitation is extended to all 
interested in the cause of public education to 
investigate the work of the schools, and to pre- 
sent constructive criticism both of methods and 
results. A destructive criticism from irrespon- 
sible sources can never build a system of educa- 
tion. 


The Association believes it represents the 
common judgment of the teachers of the country 
in declaring that all official investigations of pub- 
lic education shotld be made thru the proper- 
ly constituted authorities responsible to the 
people, and that the United States Bureau of 
Education is the logical and natural agency 
thru which the people should provide for 
such investigation. Where private agencies or 
foundations are utilized for such purposes they 
should be held directly responsible to the regu- 
larly established authorities in charge of public 
education for their methods of procedure and 
reports. 

The Association views with satisfaction the 
attitude of the public toward the progress in the 
simplification of our spelling as shown by the 
action of Educational Institutions in adopting the 
forms in use by the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

There are certain important conditions in the 
Nation’s system of schools requiring repeated 
emphasis. Concerning the physical provision for 
schools the Association renews its oft repeated 
statement in favor of safety, sanitation and 
proper provision for heat, light and ventilation 
in all schools; and directs attention to the im- 
portance of competent professional advice, and 
endorses legislation safeguarding the plans, con- 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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It is an axiom in Accounting that a system 
should meet the requirements of and conditions 
existing in the specific business for which it is 
designed. It follows, then, that it is very diffi- 
cult to formulate a uniform system of account- 
ing applicable to all businesses even of similar 
character. The prime purposes of such uni- 
formity are: 

1. To afford comparisons in like terms of 
ene year’s results with previous years, as a 
whole or by accounts. 

2. To compare the cost of conducting one 
plant with another in the same district during 
the same period or with previous periods, or the 
same plant during different periods. 

3. To compare costs in one community with 
those of another by acceptable standard units. 

Such comparisons presuppose a fundamental 
axiom of mathematics that comparisons must be 
in like terms and under like conditions, other- 
wise they are worthless. 

It logically follows that it is necessary to 
define the premises, namely, the accounts and 
even the proper charges to each account, in 
order to effect the results sought by uniform 
accounting methods. 

It also follows that in order to make real 
comparisons of unit costs, it is necessary to 
make them in like form, which necessitates de- 
fining and adopting the premises, i. e., the 
divisor and the dividend. The resultant, the 
quotient, is bound to be correct jf the other 
two factors are accurate. 


General Principles Applicable to All. 

In the business of education, broadly speak- 
ing, there are certain principles of conducting 
schools applicable to all cities. In the de- 
tailed methods and conditions of administra- 
tion, taxation, financing, instruction, operation, 
maintenance and construction, there are vast 
differences among them, because the require- 
ments of, and the conditions existing in, the 
various cities are not alike in the details but 
only in broad, general principles. 

At the last convention of the National As- 
sociation of School Accounting Officers, these 
self-evident truths were taken into considera- 
tion in adopting only the fundamental, prin- 
cipal divisions of expenditures applicable to 
every community in the United States, name'y: 

1. Instruction (educational cost—instruc- 

tion). 
2. Educational Materials and Supplies (edu- 
cational cost—physical). 
Plant (capital cost—physical) : 
Site. 


Suilding. 


, 
) 


Equipment. 

4. Maintenance of Plant (maintenance — 
physical). 

5. Operation of Plant (operation—physical). 





NOTE—This paper was read at the Third 
Annual Convention of the National Association 


of School Accounting Officers, Memphis, Tenn., 
May 20, 1914. 


School Accounting and Costs 


August Hiller, C. P. A., Chief Accountant and Statistician 
of the Board of Education, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


6. Administration (administration — physi- 
eal, and educational cost — profes- 
sional control). 

Instruction, Salaries and Educational Mate- 
rial and Supplies represent the dividends to be 
used in figuring unit cost. All accountants 
will agree, I believe, that these accounts are 
practical, applicable to all conditions and com- 
munities, large or small, and are therefore con- 
clusive and final. 

The question arises, however, as to the proper 
sub-divisions of these principal accounts and 
the many, and, at times, complicated individual 
items chargeable to each. I shall treat of this 
matter more fully later. 


“Average Attendance” Basis. 

The divisor adopted at the last Convention 
was “average attendance,” the basis used by 
the United States Bureau of the Census. As 
some of you may not have attended the last 
Convention or read the Report, I will quote the 
paragraph, pages 16 and 17, giving the reasons 
for this adoption: 

“In the process of determining costs of the 
ordinary and regular activities the most useful 
factor of measurement is that of average at- 
tendance. This is caused by the reason that, as 
nearly as may be, it represents solid service 
and shows the cost of instruction as applied to 
one person for a full school period. Practi- 
cally, scientifically and logically it is the only 
factor which can be universally employed for 
the purpose of determining per capita costs. 
All other units of measurement indicate exag- 
gerated conditions, or are so variable as to pro- 
duce only approximate results. For instance, 
“register” may indicate a maximum number of 
children to be provided for, but for purposes 
of determining per capita costs it is inexact, 
for the reason that it is an over-statement of 
service performed. The attendance of those on 
register is variable, consequently register, as a 
factor, would produce a unit cost much less than 
the true or scientific figure. Probably the most 
exact method of establishing costs and cost 
relationships, is to reduce school service to an 
attendance-per-hour basis which is a refinement 
of the average attendance basis. While local 
purposes may be sufficiently subserved by pro- 
duction of annual per capita costs on the basis 
of the average attendance, yet for purposes of 
comparison with similar activities in other 
school systems, if in such other systems the 
school service varies in volume, as is frequently 
the case, the computation is faulty. An inspec- 
tion of the United States reports shows that 
the number of school sessions (that is, oppor- 
tunities for the attendance of pupils) varies 
considerably in different school systems, so that 
what may represent full service in one may 
represent only partial service in another. Un- 
less methods are standardized and results equal- 
ized, comparison is futile. Of what use is the 
comparison of per capita costs of the evening 
schools of one city with those of another city, 
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when the number of hours in one course is half 
again as long as in the other? Visions of ex- 
travagance in one case, or of parsimony in the 
other, are beheld, yet the two costs may be sub- 
stantially the same when equalized on the basis 
of hourly service rendered. It is understand- 
able that there might be a legitimate reason 
and a justifiable demand for a long course in 
one locality, while such a condition might not 
be admissible in another. Notwithstanding, 
comparative statistics which do not take into 
account these inequalities, are frequently 
shown. Local pride in educational matters may 
be falsely awakened or wrongly dampened by 
reference to such a showing, which, altho im- 
perfect, bears upon its face the appearance of 
truth. Is not this condition of itself a plea for 
the exposition of truth, and nothing less than 
the whole truth? Unless statistics tell the truth 
in the same way, can they be of any practical 
value? Standardization is, of course, the pan- 
acea.” 
The Need of Standardization. 

Having now defined the general premises of 
dividend and divisor, and agreeing that the quo- 
tient is merely a matter of accurate division, 
let us further consider the sub-division of the 
principal accounts composing the dividend. It 
has already been stated that comparisons must 
be in like terms and under similar conditions to 
be of any value. Herein lies the great diffi- 
culty. Various plants do not operate under the 
same conditions of instruction, administration, 
operation, maintenance, materials and supplies 
used for educational purposes, and there are 
vast differences in types of construction, size 
and cost of plants. If this is true of the com- 
parisons of conditions in one community, it 
is likewise true in comparisons with other com- 
munities. But we must bear in mind that what 
we are bound to find is variations in costs, a8 
a rule, and not as an exception. We are com- 
paring costs, not conditions, and in order to 
ascertain the reasons for the variations we 
must study the respective conditions reflected by 
the variations in costs, just as in statistics of 
efficiency, the “constant” represents the ideal 
100 per cent whereas the variable represents the 
relative proportion of efficiency attained in 
practice. Just as it is impossible to maintain 
100 per cent efficiency under all conditions, 80 
will it be impossible to maintain a level “con- 
stant” cost per unit in the same plant, or in all 
plants, or in all cities. 

The problem, therefore, becomes one of stand- 
ardization of accounts for the purpose of com- 
paring variables and of ascertaining the cause 
of these variations. Dr. J. Howard Hutchin- 
son, of the Bureau of Municipal Research, in 
his recently published book on “School Costs 
and School Accounting,” states at the conclu- 
sion that the purposes of standard accounting 
are: 

“1. Original records for all financial trans- 
actions within the school system. 
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“9. The accurate accounting for all school 
property and other assets of the City’s schools. 

“3. The accurate accounting for all funds 
appropriated for school purposes. 

“4. The accurate determination of costs for 
all forms of education, for each kind of school, 
for each character of expense, and for each 
object of expense. 

“5. True comparisons of costs within the 
school system for the same periods and with pre- 
vious similar periods. 

“6. The detection of efficiency and ineffi- 
ciency of service rendered. 

“7. When a sufficient number of cities make 
use of the system, the determination of stand- 
ard unit costs for education,— 

“That is, such a system of accounting will 
record continually, completely and accurately 
all the data necessary both to show with fullness 
and exactness and at all times the condition of 
the city’s school finances and also to prove the 
faithfulness or unfaithfulness and the efficiency 
or inefficiency of public officia!s entrusted by 
the municipality with property, funds and 
powers for the education of its children.” 

The Pittsburgh Classifications. 

Care should, therefore, be exercised in com- 
paring unit costs, based as they are on the 
quantity of service rendered, that the quality 
of the service is stated in the reports of the 
superintendent and department heads. An in- 
creased cost per unit does not necessarily ac- 
company an increased quality or quantity of 
service rendered, as the increased total cost of 
such service may be less in proportion than the 
increased number of pupils served. 

Based on the standard accounts adopted at the 
last Convention of the Association of School 
Accounting Officers and the sub-divisions of 
the same as outlined by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Pittsburgh has adopted a “Classification 
of Accounts” (effective January 1, 1913, or two 
months before the last Convention met, the 
only change required being to group the in- 
dividual accounts under the divisions as stated 
previously). These accounts give all the neces- 
sary information for the Budget, Annual Re- 
ports for the United States, State and the Pub- 
lic, Monthly Financial Reports to the Board, 
and information to departmental superintend- 
ents and directors, suitable to loca! conditions. 

The Classification, with sub-divisions and 
sub-accounts, for Expenditures is as follows: 


(b) 1. Instruction (Educational Cost- 
instruction.) 
Principals’ Salaries. 
Clerks to Principals’ Salaries. 
Grade Teachers’ Salaries. 
Ungraded Teachers’ Salaries. 
Manual Training Teachers’ Salaries. 
Household Economy Teachers’ Salaries. 
Kindergarten Teachers’ Salaries. 
Art Teachers’ Salaries. 
Music Teachers’ Salaries. 


Physical Training and Athletic Teachers’ Sal- 


aries. 
Swimming Teachers’ Salaries. 
Lecturers’ Salaries. 
Librarians’ Salaries. 


The above accounts are chargeable to individ- 
ual schools and classes of schools (where appli- 


cable) as follows: 
Elementary Day Schools, 
Secondary Day Schools. 
Normal Day Schools. 
Industrial (Vocational) Day Schools. 
Vacation Day Schools. 
Open-Air Day Schools. 
Elementary Night Schools. 
Secondary Night Schools. 


(b) 2. Educational Materials, Supplies and 
Expenses. 


(Educational Cost—Physical.) 
Textbooks. 
Schoolroom Supplies. 
Other Supplies Used in Instruction. 
Other Expenses of Instruction. 
Manual Training Supplies. 
Household Economy Supplies. 


School Board Sournal 


Kindergarten Supplies, 

Art Supplies. 

Music Supplies. 

Physical Training and Athletic Supplies. 
Swimming Pool Supplies. 

Offices of Principals Supplies. 

Libraries Supplies and Expenses. 
Library Books. 

Same groups of schools as “Instruction.” 


(f) 3. Plant (Capital Outlay-physical). 

Land. 

New Buildings. 

Equipment of New Buildings. 

Alterations of Buildings (Additions). 

New Equipment of Old Buildings. 

Special Equipment (New). 

Administrative Equipment—General Offices, 
Storeroom, Shops. 

By Buildings Grouped by Classes of Schools 
where possible. 


(d) 4. Maintenance of Plant (physical). 
Repairs of Buildings, Upkeep of Grounds. 
Repair and Replacement of Equipment. 
Sub-Accounts—(A) Domestic Engineering. 
A-1. Sanitary. 

A-2. Heating. 
A-3. Electrical. 

B. General Equipment. 

C. Movable Equipment. 

Insurance, 

These accounts are chargeable to individual 

school plants. 


(c) 5. Operation of Plant (physical). 

Wages of Janitors and Helpers. 

Janitors’ Supplies. 

Fuel—Coal, Gas. 

Water. 

Light and Power—Gas, Electric. 

Rent. 

Other Expenses of Operation. 

These accounts are chargeable to individual 
plants and by classes of schools where possible. 


(a) 6. Administration. 
Business Administration. 
(Physical Control.) 
Board of Education and Secretary’s Office. 
Finance Officers. 
General Legal Services. 
Operation and Maintenance of Office Building. 
Offices in charge of Buildings—Office, Shops. 
Offices in charge of Supplies—Offices, Store- 
room. 

Other Expenses of Business Control. 


Educational Administration. 

(Professional Control—Educational Cost.) 

Offices of Superintendent of Schools and Asso- 
ciates. 

Enforcement of Education and Truancy Laws 
end School Census. 

General Promotion of Health. 

Other Expenses of General Educational Con- 
trol. 

Salaries of Directors and Supervisors of 
Special Subjects. 

Expenses of Clerks to Directors and Super- 
visors of Special Subjects. 


Miscellaneous Expenses. 


Tuition (payments to other School Districts). 
Pensions. 








MR. AUGUST HILLER, 


Chief Accountant and Statistician, Board of Education, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Debt Service. 
(Sinking Funds as Undernoted.) 
Principal. 
(a) Old Boards’ Bonded Debt. 
(b) Old Boards’ Floating Debt. 
(c) New Boards’ Bonded Debt. 
Interest. 
(d) Interest, Old Boards’ Bonded Debt. 
(e) Interest, Old Boards’ Floating Debt. 
(f) Interest, New Boards’ Bonded Debt. 
(g) Bond Expenses. 
NOTE—Old Boards’ Floating Debt includes 
notes and mortgages, (i. e., Short Term Loans). 


Contingent Reserve. 
For Contingencies not provided for in Budget. 
Tax and Tuition Refunds. 
For purposes designated by title of account. 
1912 Bond Fund. 

Same sub-accounts as “Plant.” This account 
merely separates temporarily, expenditures out 
of a recent bond issue until new land is pur- 
chased and buildings erected, after which such 
items are transferred to Capital Accounts. 

Building Fund. 

The purpose of this account is to set aside 
annually from the General Fund a sum out of 
which it is hoped in future new land may be 
purchased or buildings erected, the idea being, 
if possible, to avoid future bond issues for such 
purposes. 

All of these accounts are sub-divided for the 
purpose of detailed information, as shown in 
the “Classification of Accounts” presented here- 
with, which was adopted Jan. 1, 1913, and since 
amended, as noted, but which was printed prior 
to the last Convention. The Accounts are not, 
therefore, arranged in the more logical order 
as stated before, but are classified by “Item,” 
(i. e., Budget Appropriations) as follows: 


Item 1. Salaries. 

Item 2. Supplies and Expenses. 

Item 3. Capital Outlays. 

Item 4. Debt Service (Sinking Funds). 
Item 5. Contingent Fund. 

Item 6. Tax and Tuition Refunds. 
Item 7. 1912 Bond Fund. 

Item 8. Building Fund. 


The Classification of Accounts. 

It will be noted in the “Classification of Ac- 
counts” that an attempt has been made to de- 
fine so far as possible the nature of the proper 
charges to each account, the definition of equip- 
ment, repairs and replacements, taking into con- 
sideration, of course, that a certain material 
may be used for different purposes, for instance, 
lumber may be used for repairs of buildings, 
repairs of equipment, or manual training sup- 
plies. In such cases, and they are not infre- 
quent, the material or supply is charged to the 
account for the purpose of which it was used. 

All requisitions on storeroom, shops and for 
direct purchase and delivery, state the purpose 
for which the goods or services are to be used 
and are marked with the account code number 
and initial. Bills are likewise marked, where 
goods are purchased direct for delivery, and 
have requisitions attached. 

These distributions are checked in the Ac- 
counting Department, and any doubt is cleared 
by inquiry and correction, if necessary. Deliv- 
eries from the Storeroom and Shops are re- 
ported by schools (classified) and by accounts at 
the end of the month for totals of requisitions 
filled and delivered. For direct deliveries from 
creditors, distribution is made on the back of 
vouchers in Code Ciphers, and posted to proper 
accounts, or Storeroom or Shop, if purchased 
for latter. The General Ledger contains Con- 
trolling Accounts for the Storeroom and for the 
Shops. In the case of the Shop, separate re- 
ports are made, of course, for wages where our 
own repair men are employed. 

Revenue Accounting. 

We have now considered in a general way, 
without taking up detailed accounts and the 
“modus operandi,” the accounts recording Ex- 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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DETAIL, GERMANIA SCHOOL. 


Dr. Andrew S. Draper, late Commissioner of 
Education of the state of New York, once de- 
clared that the people of the Middle Western 
section of the United States are slaves of the 
compass and that no considerations of utility 
or artistic grouping of buildings will overcome 
their inclination to place every house, factory 
and public structure so as to face squarely 
north, south, east or west. The truth of this 
statement will be appreciated by every architect 
and builder who has at any. time endeavored to 
adjust the orientation of a proposed structure 
to its practical and aesthetic uses without exact 
reference to section lines and roads. It is re- 
freshing, therefore, to find an example of a 
schoolhouse which is not only a model in its 
interior arrangement and exterior architectural 
design, but which also has been placed upon its 
site so as to obtain the best light in each class- 
room and to produce the most interesting and 
artistic effect with reference to its entire sur- 
roundings. 

The new Germania school at Saginaw, Mich., 
is not placed squarely on the lot but, as the 
accompanying block-plan will show, has been 
set diagonally, so that all of the classrooms 
receive light from the northeast or the north- 
west. 

Architect J. Frederick Beckbissinger, who 
designed the school, is a firm believer in the 
desirability of northeast and northwest light. 
He holds that a south exposure for classrooms 
is undesirab'e because of the continued heat, 
the intensity of the direct rays of the sun dur- 
ing the greater portion of the school day, and 
the necessity of adjusting and readjusting 
shades. East light is similarly unsatisfactory 
altho it is the most cheerful. Rooms to obtain 
east light must be seated so that the children 
face the south, looking for a time each morning 
into the direct sunlight. This is obviously bad 
for the eyes of the children and may be a factor 
in disturbing the work of the classes. West 
light is unsatisfactory because of the afternoon 
heat and the necessity of constantly adjusting 
shades as in the case of south light. North 
light is one of the best of the points of 
the compass and is by far the steadiest, the most 
reliable and the easiest for the eyes. It is the 
best for the quiet conduct of classes because 
there is no sun to disturb the children or the 
teacher and there is no necessity for raising or 
lowering shades. But north light has its disad- 
vantages also in that it is cold and lacks the 
direct purifying rays of the sun. 


END AND REAR VIEW GERMANIA SCHOOL. 


The Germania School, Saginaw, Mich. 


An Experiment in Orientation 


Northeast and northwest light have all the 
advantages of direct north light and have in 
addition direct sunlight during a portion of the 
day sufficient for all health necessities. The 
east exposure is not such that the sunlight will 
injure the children by its glare because the sun 
is “off” the northeast side by nine o’c'ock, when 
the classes are assembled. Northwest light has 
similar advantages in that the direct rays of 
the sun do not get into the rooms until nearly 
four o’clock when classes are dismissed. 

The building is designed in the shape of a 
huge letter “L” with a total width of 40 feet and 
a length of 124 feet on one side and 115 feet 
on the other, with a square part connecting the 
inner angle 40 by 40 feet. 

The building is of semi-fireproof construction 
and is to all practical purposes panicproof. All 
of the exterior and interior bearing and divid- 
ing walls are of brick and all of the corridor 
floors, the stairways and the ceiling above the 
heating and fuel rooms are of concrete. The 
two main stairways, including the two front 
entrance stairs are of reinforced concrete and 
are enclosed in brick walls. The stairs have 
guard rails of reinforced concrete and are shut 
off from the corridors by metal doors glazed in 
wire glass. A glance at the floors will show that 
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the arrangement makes possible the independent 
exit of the pupils on the second and first floors 
without conflict. 

The exterior which belongs to no particular 
architectural period but which is designed after 
the socal'ed ’Western School” of architecture, 
is finished in dark brown paving brick with 
raked joints of dark mortar and stone trim- 
mings. The roof is flat and is covered with tar 
and gravel. 

The basement contains a large room for man- 
ual training, space for the heating and ventilat- 
ing apparatus, toilet rooms, a playroom for the 
girls and a large assembly room. The building 
has been placed on the lot in such a way that the 
last mentioned room is but a few feet below 
the surrounding site and is thoroly lighted and 
ventilated. 

The first floor contains four standard class- 
rooms, a large recitation room, a room for the 
medical examiner, an office for the principal 
and the upper portion of the assembly room. In 
place of the ordinary cloakrooms, sanitary ward- 
robes have been provided in the corridors by an 
ingenious arrangement. ‘These wardrobes are 
thoroly ventilated as well as warmed. 

The second floor contains six additional class- 
rooms and a room for domestic science. The 
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latter is placed above the assembly room and 
contains not only a large kitchen but also a 
pantry and a model dining room. A small rest- 
room for the teachers and emergency toilets are 
also provided on the second floor. 

The equipment and finish of the building are 
of the best and most substantial character for 
school use. All of the interior is of oak and 
the same wood has been employed in the pupils’ 
and teachers’ desks and other movable furni- 
ture. The floors are of concrete in the corri- 
dors, of asphalt in the basement and of polished 
maple in the classrooms. All of the ceilings are 
made fire-retarding by two-inch thicknesses of 
gypsum blocks secured to the joists over steel 
ceilings. The walls are of hard plaster and the 
stairways have asphalt and Mason safety treads. 

The auditorium has a seating capacity of 
four hundred, including the galleries. It is 
fitted with a movable platform and collapsible 
seats, and is ordinarily used for gymnasium as 
well as assembly purposes for which a comple- 
ment of Indian clubs, dumb bells and other 
gymnastic equipment is provided. 


The heating and ventilation is provided by 


GERMANIA SCHOOL, SAGINAW, MICH. 
Mr. J. F. Beckbissinger, Architect, Saginaw, Mich. 


means of five tubular blast furnaces equipped 
with an electrically driven fan. 

The building has a total seating capacity of 
five hundred children and cost a total of $50,000, 
This brings the unit cost to $100 per pupil or 
eleven and one-half cents per cubic foot. 

It is indeed difficult to find a building which 
has been so carefully designed and so thoroly 
adapted for the educational purposes to which 
it will be put. The physical aspects of school 
education and the hygienic and sanitary de- 
mands of modern city life have been met in 
every particular, making the building truly a 
model of the modern American schoolhouse. 
The architect was Mr. J. Frederick Beckbis- 
singer of Saginaw, Mich. 

A SCHEME FOR FINANCING NEW OR. 
LEANS’ BUILDING OPERATIONS. 

By a bill that has been introduced into the 
Louisiana Legislature and which as an excellent 
chance to pass a plan will be put into operation 
by which funds will be available for the imme- 
diate construction of a number of school build- 
ings in New Orleans and the construction of a 
number of annexes to those schools which need 
them. 


It will require a vote of the people of the 
State on a constitutional amendment to get the 
authority for the Scool Board to issue bonds to 
the value of $2,000,000, as is proposed. The 
plan is a peculiar one and to understand it some 
explanation of the finances of the City of New 
Orleans is necessary. Out of the proceeds of 
the ten mill taxes which provide the revenues 
for the City (the rate is 22 mills, but ten mills 
are set aside to pay old debts and 2 mills for 
the sewerage and water service) twenty per cent 
is set aside for works of public improvement. 
The law permits the City to anticipate this 
revenue fifteen years to the amount of $400,000. 
The City has exhausted its funds available for 
building schoolhouses and it is only by antici- 
pating the revenues for fifteen years that new 
schoolhouses can be erected and in payment 
certificates are to be issued which bear five per 
cent revenue. 

Commissioner Lafaye, who is at the head of 
the department under which schools are built 
and Mr. Sol Wexler, president of the school 
board, who is a financier of ability, have devised 
this plan. 

The school board will issue bonds to the 
amount of $2,000,000 redeemable in forty years. 


(Concluded on Page 63) 
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ELI WHITNEY SCHOOL, STRATFORD, CONN. 


The Eli Whitney School, Stratford, Conn. 


William B. Kelsey, Superintendent of Schools, Stratford 


“Only a few men are big enough to defy 
precedent and these are the men who make his- 
tory and carve their names high. 

“Tom Reed was such a man. 


“Once when accused of having no precedent 
for a ruling he declared he would create one, and 
he did.” 

This is the spirit which is breaking out every 
now and then in school buildings. And in this 
spirit architect Frederick H. Beckwith has 
planned the Eli Whitney school of Stratford, 
Conn. He has attempted to create a schoo! 
fitted to the needs—without regard to tradition. 

The building is all on one floor, thus provid- 
ing safety in case of fire. As an additional 
precaution, each room has an exit on the side 
opposite the hallway. This exit leads directly 
out of doors, and is equipped with a lock which 
permits insiders to get out, while preventing 
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outsiders from getting in. To reduce the fire 
hazard still more, the furnace is placed in the 
northeast corner of the building, entirely sepa- 
rated from the corridors. “Safety First” is the 
dominant feature thruout. 

Lighting, in this school, is from above, the 
roof being an adaptation of the saw-tooth roof 
so much used in factories. The skylights are 
made of wire skylight glass, all metal work 
around them being of copper. The interior 
glass forming the ceiling of the classroom is 
Moresque, which is rated as giving the highest 
efficiency of light. Each room has side windows 
but these are not used to furnish light; they are 
rather to allow those within the room to look 
out occasionally. When doing school work even 
the children prefer to have the shades drawn so 
that the light comes entirely from above. 

The interior views show (Figure 2) a room 
in this Eli Whitney school, and one in a school 
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lighted entirely from one side (Figure 3). They 
bring out clearly the contrast between the soft, 
generally diffused, yet sufficient light from over- 
head and the strong, uneven light in the room 
of the other type. With the side-lighting chil- 
dren in the middle of the room get plenty of 
light. Other parts of the room are in the 
shadows despite the fact that the upper sashes 
in the windows of this room are furnished with 
prism glass. Those who do get the light, get 
much of it in their eyes. 

One does not realize how much of the light 
from side windows strikes the eye until he 
makes a test in such a room as we have in the 
Whitney school. Sitting at one of the school 
desks, with shades drawn, he feels that the light 
from above is sufficient and comfortable. But 
if the shades are rolled up, while he continues 
to sit there, he feels forcibly the strong light 
striking his eyes from the side and is glad to 
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Fig. 3. ASIDE LIGHTED CLASSROOM. 


have the shades drawn again so as to shut out 
the side light. 

Notice, in the Whitney school how clearly the 
writing shows on the blackboard near the front 
of the room. Teachers often complain that writ- 
ing on the front blackboards can not be read 
when seen from certain angles. In this room 
writing is visible at all angles. There are no 
strong lights and no shadows. 

The building is constructed of terra-cotta 
building-tile and stucco, with double floors. It 
has four rooms and is so planned that it may be 
enlarged indefinitely. It is placed on an un- 
usually deep lot so that room is provided for 
whatever enlargement the future may call for. 
Rooms are 24x32 feet, and are equipped with 
chair desks, all being adjustable. Forty-two 
desks are provided in each room. 

The principle of upward ventilation has been 
applied in this building, fresh air being brought 


directly from outdoors thru an opening under 
the windows and then passing thru the steam 
radiators which are partly surrounded by a 
jacket. The current of air is thus forced up- 
ward and outward into the room and coming 
in contact with other currents from openings 
under other windows is diffused thruout the 
room. Eventually it passes out thru an opening 
in the ceiling. The discharge of foul air is 
promoted by the use of a syphon action ventila- 
tor, which has been tested in the Armour In- 
stitute of Technology and found to register a 
higher capacity than does any other ventilator 
on the market. 


An indoor toilet is planned in each side of 
the building and will be installed as soon as the 
proper appropriation is made. At each end of 
the corridor there is a mezzanine room; one for 
the principal, and one for the teachers. Each 
of these has provision for lavatory and toilet. 


Fig. 2. A TOP LIGHTED ROOM OF THE WHITNEY SCHOOL. 


Wardrobes are built in the classrooms and 
are furnished with doors that are handy yet 
economical of space. They are of the type used 
en trolley cars, being operated on hangers above 
and castors underneath. When the door opens 
the rear castor moves at right angles to the 
direction taken by the front castor and the door 
curves around until it fits entirely within the 
wardrobe, but snug against its end wall. By 
using this type of door a saving of nearly $500 
was effected. 

For exhibit purposes a strip of cork carpet 
ten inches wide is placed around the room just 
above the slate blackboards. Each room has 
built-in bookcases and a teacher’s closet. The 
building is equipped with telephones. It is 
placed 100 feet from the street, being far enough 
away to escape noise and dust. It faces the 
west, lighting being from the north. 

The total cost of this school, when completed, 
will be about $18,000. 


SOME FIREPROOF SCHOOLHOUSES 


Owing to the rapid increase in the school 
population of the city of Wichita, Kansas, dur- 
ing the past decade, the board of education 
found itself in 1912, confronted by an appalling 
condition of overcrowding in old, and sometimes 
unsafe, buildings erected during the latter 
eighties. 

To meet the situation, and also to provide 
educational facilities in compliance with the 
higher standards of the present day the board 
of education decided to erect three new build- 
ings of a strictly modern type—buildings that 
would reflect credit upon the civic pride and 
intellectual standing of the community. Ac- 
cordingly Mr. F. D. Rixse, architect and engi- 
neer, was employed to take charge of the plan- 
ning and supervision for these new fire-proof 
buildings. 

The first of the three buildings to be designed 
and completed is the Carleton School. This 
building is of steel and reinforced concrete and 
fireproof thruout and built in a manner best 
adapted to the requirements of the site which 
it occupies. It is, by reason of its massive stone 
columns at the entrance, its banked windows, 
its cornice, and its graceful skyline, architec- 
turally the best school building in Wichita. 

The basement walls are faced with large dark 
Vitrified paving blocks up to the water-table; 
the second and third stories are * ~d with 
Square-edged face brick, laid in Flemisn pond. 


Designed by F. D. Rixse, Architect 


Inside the main entrance is a vestibule open- 
ing into the main corridor, which runs the 
length of the building, with an exit at each 
end. There are twelve classrooms, a teachers’ 
restroom, a principal’s room, and an auditorium 
seating 500 persons. In addition, there is a 
girls’ playroom, an engine room, a fan room, a 
fuel room, a boiler room, and girls’ and boys’ 
toilet rooms. 

The classrooms are arranged for unilateral 
lighting, the light entering the bank of windows 
at the left of the pupils and being evenly dif- 
fused without shadows. A cloakroom, teacher’s 
closet and bookease are located at the end of 
each classroom, and always under the teacher’s 
control. All rooms are equipped with natural 
slate blackboards. 

The building is heated by means of a dual 
system, i. e., by direct steam in moderate 
weather, and by the fan system in cold weather. 
The initial cost of such a system is greater, 
but the economy resulting therefrom in the end 
justifies it, and forced ventilation is supplied 
on cold days. All rooms, halls and corridors are 
equipped with thermostats that regulate the tem- 
perature thruout. 

Floors in the assembly hall and the classrooms 
are of hard wood laid over the concrete, and in 
the corridors and on the stairs of cement finish. 
In the toilet rooms the floors are of Trinidad 
asphalt, a very sanitary and non-absorbent mate- 


rial. The closet bowls are provided with the 
latest saddle-seat, flushed automatically and 
ventilated into separate airducts leading to the 
roof. 

The College Hill School. 

The QOollege Hill School is located in the 
aristocratic residence section of the city, and 
is in perfect harmony with its surroundings. 
It is impressive by reason of its compactness, 
its broad, receptive entrance, its massive stone 
columns, its banked windows and its gracefully 
broken sky-line. The basement walls are built 
of large vitrified paving blocks, battered to the 
stone water-table, giving them an air of solidity. 
The second and third stories are faced with dark 
and light square-edged face brick, laid in wide 
mortar joints, in the Old English Cathedral 
style. 

On entering from the front, you find yourself 
on the main floor ;in a corridor running the 
length of the building with an exit at each end, 
and in front at the right and left, two steel 
stairways leading to the third floor. Grouped 
around the corridor are six classrooms on the 
second floor, and four classrooms and an assem- 
bly hall on the third floor. The assémbly hall 
has a seating capacity of 300 persoris, and, if 
necessary, may be divided into two’ good sized 
classrooms. Here also the equipment is strictly 
modern, i. e., grouped windows, slate black- 
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COLLEGE HILL SCHOOL, WICHITA, KANS 
F. D. Rixse & Co., Architects 
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with asphalt. And there are also an engine 
room, a fan room, a boiler room and a fuel 
room. 

The building is heated by a dual system, sim- 
ilar to the Carleton School. 

The Fairmount School. 

The Fairmount School is located near Fair- 

mount College on a hill overlooking the city. 





CARLETON SCHOOL, WICHITA, KANS. 
F. D. Rixse & Son, Architects, Wichita. 


Altho smaller than the Carleton and College 
Hill schools, it is also of steel and fireproof 
construction, and like them is built with a view 
to architectural beauty, as well as*utility. With- 
out marring its appearance, four more rooms— 
two at each wing—may be added when needed. 
At present there are six classrooms, and an aud- 
itorium seating 300, which may conveniently 
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be divided into two classrooms. There is also 
a principal’s room or office. 

Heat and ventilation are supplied by the fan 
system, with the alternate of direct steam for 
mild weather. Classroom floors are of hard 
wood, and corridor floors and the treads of 
stairways of cement worked to a smooth finish. 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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EDITORIAL 





COUNTRY SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT. 

The leading paper of this issue of the AMER- 
IWAN SCHOOL Boarp JOURNAL is a powerful argu- 
‘ment for the discontinuance of the district form 
of country school organization and the substi- 
tution therefor of the county unit of control. 

Recent critics of country schools have un- 
covered vital defects in every possible aspect 
of the situation and have recommended many 
needed improvements. The keenest of these 
critics have found as Mr. Chamberlain so well 
shows, that the unsurmountable obstacle to pro- 
gress is the district school board which is wholly 
unfit for its duties and which prevents every 
and all movements for progress. 

It is useless to speak of the need of better 
teachers as long as district boards insist upon 
electing their daughters or friends or make a 
selection of the cheapest girl they can find. No 
uniform improvement in the school] plant can 
be made so long as the local boards “fix up the 
old house for another term” and buy trashy 
furniture and apparatus from traveling ped- 
dlers. Nor can progress be made in teaching 
methods, in lengthening terms, in introducing 
agriculture and household arts so long as three 
old stalwarts insist that “What was good enough 
for us is good enough for our children.” 

The county unit of school organization is the 
best means of “leveling up” the country schools, 
of bringing to them better supervision and of 
creating that spirit of efficiency, co-operation 
and helpfulness to which city schools owe so 
much. 


SCHOOL-BOARD INITIATIVE. 

For a generation past, the movement for 
increasing the duties and prerogatives of paid 
executives of school boards has been growing. 
It has expressed itself not only in the rules and 
policies of city schools, but also in such definite 
legislation as city charters and general state 
school, laws. The movement found its origin 
primarily in the inefficiency of school boards 
and gathered momentum thru the inability of 
busy laymen school-board members, with only 
a superficial knowledge of educational princi- 
ples, to tackle the many technical problems in- 
volved in the conduct of schools. It recognized 
on the other hand, the need of thoroly expert 
men and women who, by education, training, 
experience and personal qualities are able to 
meet every difficult situation as it arises. 

It is rare, indeed, to find at the present time, 
a school board which has the temerity to pro- 
pose actions involving such strictly professional 
matters as a standard for the certification of 
teachers, the fixing of requirements, both aca- 
demie and professional for grade and high 
school positions, the arrangement and adaptation 
of courses of study, the introduction and man- 
agement of classroom methods, supervision, ete. 

School boards are not, however, willing as 
yet, to concede, absolutely, the initiative of 
superintendents and teachers in matters which 
involve, to a certain extent, business judgment 
and which are affected by considerations in- 
volving the expenditure of moneys collected 
thru taxes or bonds. Questions, also, which in- 
volve persons, and policies which are affected 
by local interests, such as the appointment of 
teachers, the fixing of salary schedules and the 
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selection of textbooks and supplies, are still 
frequently disposed of in smaller communities, 
thru the initiative of laymen members. The 
general tendency, however, is to leave such mat- 
ters more and more to the superintendent of 
schools and it is becoming the common mark 
of efficiency and a sign of professional strength 
to say that a superintendent has absolute initia- 
tive and control of all these professional matters 
of school administration. 

In the strictly physical departments of school 
administration, the demand is now being made 
for professional, or at least, semi-expert service, 
of paid officials such as school board busi- 
ness managers, superintendents of buildings, 
superintendents of janitors, purchasing agents, 
accountants and auditors. The movement is 
quite naturally limited to the larger cities 
where paid officials of this kind have been em- 
ployed for many years and where it has been 
found economical and efficient to give them 
initiative in all matters pertaining to their 
work. The best thought and experience, here, 
is that the good results cannot be attained un- 
less the superintendent of schools is the highest 
executive and that all physical administrative 
problems and policies conform their final 
solution in accordance with the best educational 
results which the superintendent seeks to ob- 
tain. In other words, the final criterion of all 
school-board business must be its educational 
effect on the children enrolled in the schools. 

It is difficult to fix absolutely and generally, 
the initiative which the relative factors in a 
school organization should have. Undoubtedly 
the superintendent should have the initiative 
and final decision in all strictly professional 
matters. If he cannot be relied upon for this 
kind of service, he is not fit to occupy his place 
and does not deserve to continue holding it. 
The school board which must step in and direct 
its executive will be better off without him, 
and should secure an efficient successor. In 
matters involving large business considerations, 
it would appear reasonable that the school 
board exercise initiative with the superintendent 
and sometimes even independently of him, so 
long as it is not in absolute opposition to his 
ideas. The same applies to all matters of busi- 
ness policy. In general, the amount of initia- 
tive exercised by the school board and the super- 
intendent will be proportioned inversely to the 
size of the community. It will also be affected 
materially by the relative moral strength and 
independence of the superintendent and of the 
members. 

CLEVELAND AND SCHOOL-BOARD 
ABOLITION. 


The daily press of Cleveland, Ohio, is giving 
an illustration of the American habit of hastily 
condemning governmental machinery which 
does not immediately conform to the demands 
of a portion of the public. It is disapproving 
altogether the idea of school boards and school- 
board control of school affairs because the mem- 
bers of the present local board of education 
refuse an increase in the salary schedule of the 
teachers and will not permit the latter to ally 
themselves with a labor organization. 

The Cleveland people are apparently failing 
to distinguish the persons involved in the pres- 
ent unsatisfactory situation from the general 
principle of school-board government of schools. 
It is not the latter which is at fault but the 
former. The remedy which must be sought is 
not the abolition of the school board, but the 
election of men and women who will be in 
sympathy with higher wages and greater liberty 
for the teaching corps. 

It is the common opinion of political econo- 
mists that the most efficient ideal of democratic 
government for counties, municipalities and 


school corporations is a small elective board, or 
commission, working with and thru appointive, 
professional experts. Such a board can always 
be held to reflect local ideals of government and 
can be replaced at the regular elections, or by 
means of the recall, when it fails to measure up 
to popular demands. Its professional executives 
can be relied upon to give expert service, if 
proper safeguards are provided in the charter 
or basic laws surrounding the office. 

In general the “small school board” measures 
up well with the best theory of democratic gov- 
ernment, and in the great majority of cities 
where it exists it is an unqualified success. The 
present Cleveland board is an exception to the 
general rule—an exception which emphasizes 
the fact that no form of government is infallible 
always or in all places. The remedy for the 
situation is in the hands of the voters at the 
next election and need not be sought in de- 
structive legislation or undemocratic experimen- 
tation of doubtful value. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH DEPART- 
MENTS. 

The cities of Oakland, Cal., and Kansas City, 
Mo., have just established bureaus, for scien- 
tifically measuring school processes and results, 
to assist the superintendent and his assistants 
in keeping the schools at the highest possible 
point of efficiency. The raison de’tre for these 
bureaus is simply a desire to establish sound 
economy in time and money expenditures. 

As far back as 1902, Mr. J. M. Rice sug- 
gested the value of employing in each city, an 
experienced schoolman to conduct original in- 
vestigations in teaching methods, to compile 
statistics, make comparisons and generally assist 
the professional authorities. He wrote at that 
time: “While the plan is simple, it entails 
considerable labor; and in order that the work 
may be properly and systematically performed, 
someone must be designated to do it. : 
In all these matters the records (of test work 
and other statistics) prepared by a special as- 
sistant would be an invaluable guide in the 
scientific management of the schools. 

Besides taking tests and tabulating results, the 
work of the special assistant would lie in en- 
deavoring to account for the difference in re- 
sults . . . . in his own locality; and it 
would be the duty of the special assistant in 
each city to work in harmony with similar 
assistants in other cities, in order to account for 
differences in different localities.” 

It will be interesting to watch the efficiency 
bureaus which have been established in Boston, 
Baltimore, Albany, New Orleans, Kansas City, 
Milwaukee and Oakland. Their success will de- 
pend entirely upon the men chosen to head 
them. 


A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 

Of all the arguments for the general opening 
of school yards for play purposes, the most 
effective, which we have seen, was a ragged 
urchin with his body and his face pressed 
against the iron pickets of a school fence. In 
front of him was a wide expanse of sunlit yard, 
with a fine group of shade trees in one corner, 
and a large, silent school building in the rear. 
Behind him was a hot asphalt street, crowded 
with traffic, and lined with buildings—termed 
by courtesy—apartments. Just above the boy, 
attached to the fence, was a white placard— 
“Trespassers will be Prosecuted—By order 0! 
the Board of Education.” The only fit place 
for that youngster and for the hundreds of 
children in that neighborhood of that city, was 
that idle school playground. 

That wistful urchin was to us a bigger, a more 
convincing reason for the general opening of 
school yards than all the books and lectures 
which can be written. 
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DR. BRUMBAUGH’S RESIGNATION. 

Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh has resigned as 
superintendent of schools at Philadelphia to 
devote his time to his campaign for governor 
of Pennsylvania. The board of education has 
wisely determined to withhold the resignation 
until after September first so that it may give 
two months’ consideration to the problem of 
fnding a worthy successor. 

Dr. Brumbaugh’s administration of the school 
system in the third city of the United States 
has been a wonderful story of progress and 
efficiency. It has been the work of one of the 
strongest schoolmen in the country whose aban- 
donment of the profession is a distinct loss to 
his city and to the schools at large. His entry 
into the political arena—and there seems to be 
every reason that he will be elected by an over- 
whelming majority—foreshadows a new era in 
the state government of an ultra-stalwart com- 
monwealth. As old friends of Dr. Brumbaugh 
we wish him every success. 


TEMPERATE LANGUAGE. 

Extravagant language is not a common fail- 
ing among schoolmen. Even the most progres- 
sive and aggressive schoolmaster observes a pro- 
fessional form of expression which the most 
vigorous and emphatic pronouncement, and the 
most heated debate cannot make him forget. 
Extreme sensationalism is foreign to ordinary 
conventions of teachers and superintendents. 
The recent gathering of the National Educa- 
tion Association was not an exception to this 
general rule, and the great majority of speeches 
were nothing, if not prosy and conventional. 

Only one speaker broke out in criticism of the 
schools and of his fellow workers in language 
that lacked the poise and repression which 
reasonably may be expected from a school ad- 
ministrator. Just a few random sentences will 
give a clue to his wild, and unwarranted tirade: 

“Our public schocls of today are namby-pamby 
places to which we go because it is the custom, 
and some of us become good citizens in spite of 
them. 

“The purpose of education is to make us 
scholarly enough so that we may separate our- 
selves from the common herd. Teachers who 
train a child to believe that he cannot be re- 
spectable unless he is a professional man are a 
menace to society. 

“Schools are wrong, because they give the 
credit to the captains of things, not to the stok- 
ers. When the teaching force is allowed to 
make its own judgments and stand on these 
judgments we will have different boys and girls. 

“The average literature teacher has no soul 
and little brain. It is a wicked waste of a child’s 
life to compel him to study with her. ; 

“Most of our teachers are selfish egotists, 
would-be scholars, hiding behind the word ‘con- 
servatism,’ afraid of any new method because it 
would show their ignorance. 

“T would rather send my child to a teacher 
with a soul than one with brains, whose only 
object is to have the child reach the answer in 
the back of the book. 

“Nine-tenths of our immorality is due to dam- 
age done by teachers to boys and girls before 
they reach high schools. 

“God bless the girl who refuses to study alge- 
bra—a study that has caused many girls to lose 
their souls. 

“There is more art in one well selected and 
well made garment than in all the art galleries 
of Europe.” 

What evils will such statements correct? 
What teachers will they reach? What reforms 
will they effect ? 


SUPERINTENDENT AND BOARD. 

The relations of the superintendent to the 
School board have been a source of frequent and 
fruitful discussion at educational gatherings. 
The principles which should underlie the duties 
of the superintendent of a given community, 
toward his teachers and his board, however, very 
rarely have been laid down by any educator. 





—". 
Shooting the Chutes. 
—Westerman, Columbus State Journal. 


It is much easier to generalize than to get down 
to “brass tacks” in the language of boys. 

Prof. Herbert G. Lull of the University of 
Washington who recently conducted a survey of 
the city of Blaine, Wash., has not shirked the 
duty of setting forth exactly what he holds as 
being needful in the community which he in- 
vestigated. What he has written will apply to 
most cities of three thousand population: 


“The Appointment of a Superintendent—this is 
one of the greatest weaknesses of school boards. 
In far too many instances the board simply 
takes a chance. What constitutes good recom- 
mendations in choosing a _ superintendent? 
Whose judgments should be relied upon in em- 
ploying a superintendent? What are the quali- 
fications of a good superintendent? With too 
many boards distance lends enchantment. Can 
the board by some means make those who are 
real judges of good supervision responsible for 
their recommendations? What are the relative 
merits of general and personal recommenda- 
tions? If the board fails in securing the right 
superintendent it has failed in its most import- 
ant duty, for if a good superintendent is secured 
then there will be good teachers secured, teach- 
ers in the service will be improved, the course 
of study will be vitalized. and the whole system 
will improve steadily, but if the board secures an 
inefficient superintendent the whole system must 
inevitably retrograde and no amount of talent 
on the part of the teachers can stop the back- 
ward movement. The superintendent is the great 
conditioning factor in setting the pace and tone 
for the whole system. The choosing of the super- 
intendent, let us repeat, is the most responsible, 
the most difficult and the mest important duty 
performed by the board. If the board fails in 
this it fails most grievously. This question 
should receive the closest study. 


“How judge the superintendent after he is in- 
stalled? A frequent method used seems to be 
thru the pupils’ tales and thru the opinion of the 
parents; often, also, thru teachers with axes 
io grind for or against the superintendent. 
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The Haunted Schoolroom. 
—Blosser, Wheeling Register. 
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These sources are all right if they are system- 
atically employed, but they are usually the bad 
social humors wafted to the ears of the board 
on the breezes of chronic discontent. If the 
board could receive the full measure of the 
opinions of teachers, pupils, and patrons, these 
sources would be reliable. The most reliable 
source of all of these would be the opinion of 
the teaching body. If a very large majority or 
the teachers do not support the superintendent 
then there is something radically wrong with 
the superintendent. But one of the most reliable 
and most immediate sources of the board’s in- 
formation consists in the relationship the super- 
intendent sustains to them as a board. At every 
regular meeting of the board, especially during 
the first year of his service, the superintendent 
should discuss frankly with them all phases of 
the local school problems. Upon his ability, in- 
sight, interest and energy in these respects the 
board should be able to form correct judgments 
of the quality of the supervision. A superin- 
tendent who strives to hide his ignorance by 
avoiding the vital school questions or who is 
making a bluff at his work by using high-sound- 
ing phrases and pleasantries should be easily 
detected by an intelligent board. Having once 
satisfied themselves that the superintendent is 
efficient, then they should rely upon his judg- 
ment very largely for the conduct of the schools. 
Yet a teacher has a right to a hearing before 
the board, and it should be freely granted her 
as her right. The superintendent should gladly 
assent to this right of the teacher. There should 
be the utmost frankness in the relationships of 
teachers, superintendents and the board to each 
other. To supervise is not to own the teachers. 
To supervise is to assist, co-operate, suggest, 
lead, encourage, and support to a very large de- 
gree the teachers in their endeavors, and only 
to a very small degree, to use one’s authority 
over the teachers. A good board strives to 
make every unit of the system one hundred per 
cent efficient. To educate is the most difficult 
of all professions. The board must endeavor to 
give everyone connected with the system an 
opportunity to do his best. A rule of mere 
authority is the worst of all rules in a school 
system.” 


The absence of President-elect Jordan of the 
National Education Association from the 
United States makes it incumbent upon Vice- 
President Swain to assume the duties of the 
presidency until such time as Mr. Jordan can 
discharge them himself. The great amount of 
work to be done before November first, when 
Mr. Jordan is to return, led the Board of 
Directors, on the Saturday following the St. 
Paul convention, to authorize Mr. Swain to 
designate an assistant who should care for some 
of the details. Mr. Swain appointed Mr. J. 
Stanley Brown of Joliet, Ill, to act with 
himself. 

Not the least of the many good things accom- 
plished by the St. Paul Meeting of the National 
Education Association was the step taken to 
determine the official reading of Amer‘can patri- 
otic songs. The Music Department of the Asso- 
ciation will seek the exact original text and 
music of each of the songs and will present the 
same to the United States Commissioner of 
Education for adoption. 


Apropos of the selection of teachers, Presi- 
dent Joseph Swain of the National Education 
Association said in his annual address: “Choose 
the best person for a position, regardless of 
sex.” 

The Junior High School is coming into its 
own with rapid strides. Boston officials have 
announced the opening of several intermediate 
schools and Philadelphia is seriously consider- 
ing them. The movement is based upon sound 
economic as well as pedagogic principles. 


“Welcome to Play” is a legend which might 
well be posted in every school-yard in the United 
States, 
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The Department of School Administration 


More than 150 school-board members, super- 
intendents and teachers gathered in the Audi- 
torium of the Lowry Building on Wednesday 
afternoon, July 8, for the single session of the 
Department of School Administration of the 
National Education Association. Despite the 
heat and the numerous distractions, the forceful 
papers and interesting discussions held the 
members during a long afternoon. 


In the absence of President W. R. Hodges 
of Sleepy Eye, Minn., who was detained at 
home by illness, Supt. L. N. Hines of Crawford- 
ville, Ind., presided and announced the speakers. 


Mr. Frank Henry Selden, director of the 
Department of Mechanical Science, Valley City, 
N. D., Normal Schoo!, read the first paper on 
“Mechanical Science.” He said in part: 


MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 


“The school-shop movement has been robbed 
of its vitality, side-tracked, and now attempts 
are being made to regain the values that should 
have resulted from the original movement by 
the establishment of all sorts of trade, continua- 
tion, vocational, and similar schools. It is not 
my purpose to name any specific remedy for the 
present condition, but rather to point a sure 
method of determining a remedy. 


“Tt has been my opinion for some time that 
the most urgent need in solving the present 
problems in education is a more extensive study 
of these problems on the part of school-board 
members. As I have listened to addresses at 
this meeting this need has been greatly empha- 
sized and I have been compelled to add to the 
list of serious difficulties that of the great power 
of the highly trained intellect to enforce with 
great appearance of wisdom the most ill-advised 
theories in regard to the school-shop move- 
ment. This appears to result, not from any 
lack of a desire to say and do that which is best, 
but rather from the difficulty of getting a proper 
grasp of a movement that is based upon sub- 
ject matter with which these people had no 
experience as they passed thru their school 
work. 

Neglect of the Personal Factor. 


“Probably the most common error in judging 
of any part of school work is to neglect the 
personal factor. It is not what the pupil is on 
leaving school but rather to what extent and 
in what manner has the school worked a change. 
This is especially true in determining the school 
value of any mechanical or industrial work. We 
need to make a close inspection to determine 
how many pupils are helped by the school shop 
and how many simply survive it. To know 
that certain boys go out from the school shop 
into industry and succeed is of no consequence 
whatever in determining the value of the shop 
work; because there are in every community 
boys who will succeed in spite of bad schooling. 
That which must be determined is the actual 
effect of the work by tracing the various pupils 
thru the school and out into industry. As has 
been said, we must count the failures, we must 
determine the number who have been helped 
and also those who have fallen out by the way 
and then we must determine if in any school 
or by any system of work these failures could 
have been avoided or to any extent lessened. 

“Tt is easy for a teacher to point to a few 
successes and then lay the blame for the failures 
to the lack of ability on the part of those who 
fail. In any American community there are 
both boys and girls who can do most excellent 
work in wood and metal if provided with tools, 
materials, and a place in which to work. There- 
fore, if the teacher can point only to some nice 
finished projects as the result of his work, it is 
quite possible that the money spent for that 
teacher has been wasted. The pupils who have 
not achieved success, those whose work usually 
is not shown, are the ones whose records should 
be most thoroly scrutinized. It is the special 
duty of the administrative part of education to 
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determine with certainty whether these features 
are due to the pupil or to the mistakes of the 
administration in selecting an incompetent 
teacher or an incompetent superintendent who 
is not getting the best out of the teacher. 


The Failures Neglected. 


“From a somewhat extensive study of this 
particular question in regard to shopwork I can 
say that with pupils of similar talents attending 
various schools the proportion of failures to 
successes, varies from nearly all failures in 
some schools to nearly all successes in other 
schools. This means that the administrative 
part of the educational machine is badly out of 
repair in some cities. It means that those in 
authority are being satisfied with results far 
below that which should be gained. 


“The pupil of limited talent is the very one 
who needs help and however limited his talent, 
if above idiocy, the more the necessity of rais- 
ing his level of industrial efficiency, for he is 
certain to join the ranks of industry, while the 
one of large constructive talent, tho making a 
record in the school shop and helping out on 
exhibition day, is almost certain to enter some 
other line. For the constructive faculty that 
may shine in industry is the same as that which 
makes the great businessman and the great pro- 
fessional man. 


“Now why this great difference? For neither 
the efficient nor the inefficient teaching is con- 
fined to any particular class or type of schools, 
nor any particular geographical area. I think 
you will find, if you investigate with proper 
care and thoroness, that it largely depends upon 
whether we teach principles or processes. It 
matters little by what name the work is called 
or in what kind of school it is given. You will 
find many gradations from the all-process to the 
largely-science teaching in schools of all grades 
and sometimes great variations in the same 
school system, even in the same building. 


Working Solid Materials. 


“The fundamental principles of working solid 
materials may be taught successfully and thoro- 
ly by the use of wood alone in the one-room 
country school, in the consolidated school, the 
regular high school and in the technical school. 
On the other hand, pupils may spend long 
hours in the making of things from toy doll 
houses to real dwellings; from the useless sloyd 
models to sets of furniture; they may work 
every material from plasticene to steel, and yet 
thru all this extensive course in either common 
or special schools not learn one single principle 
of working solid materials and go out into in- 
dustry with the kind of ideals and mental 
equipment of the ancient Egyptian craftsman 
rather than with those of the modern scientific 
workman. It, therefore, is not safe to judge 
the work of any school by the magnitude of the 
institution, the extent of the equipment, nor by 
the credentials of the instructors or principal. 


“The cause of all this interminable discus- 
sion, this ever-increasing demand for efficient 
workmen is not because the young men as they 
enter industry cannot make things and make 
them so they will be salable at some price, but 
rather because these young people have been 
trained to be craftsmen rather than modern 
scientific workmen and therefore are unadapt- 
able, incapable of grasping modern ideals of 
workmanship and cannot produce work on a 
profitable basis. How may we expect to remedy 
this condition unless those in authority have a 
sufficiently definite knowledge of what is being 
done to distinguish between the craftsmanship 
of by-gone days and modern scientific work- 
manship. 

“We may build industrial, special, continua- 
tion, or what-not kinds of schools until we have 
duplicated our present system and will yet be 
as far from solving this question of efficiency as 
we now are, except in so far as we teach in those 
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schools the science of working solid materials 
rather than the processes. 


The Expert. 

“What then are we to do? Simply get right 
down to a thoro study of the problem from this 
standpoint and determine what is essential to 
the teaching of the science and also determine 
what forms of work lend themselves to the elim- 
ination of the study of this science. There 
should not be the least objection raised by 
anyone to such an inquiry, altho there are 
many reasons for objecting to a superficial or 
partial investigation. For one not an expert in 
this line to make a proper study of the shop 
work of any school, will require a considerable 
time and it will be found far better to visit a 
few schools and leave them actually knowing 
what is being accomplished than to rush thru 
them and form erroneous conclusions. 

“Tf one wishes to know how to teach mathe- 
matics he goes to one who both knows mathe- 
matics and also how to teach that subject. Then 
may I ask you as you pursue your investigation 
of school shopwork, to take with great caution 
the advice of those who neither know the subject 
matter of school shopwork nor have shown any 
evidence of being able to teach even the most 
elementary lessons in this work. 

“Today we hear much said about educational 
shopwork in our regular public schools under 
the name of manual training, manual arts and 
similar names. Usually the advocates of these 
kinds of work claim for them great educational 
values and also claim that they have not and 
ought nodt to have any industrial value. 

“Tf we trace the history of this kind of work 
and these claims we shall learn that this work 
is simply the shadow of the real educational 
and industrial shopwork as first established, 
and that only after the utter worth'essness of 
this shadow as a preparation for industry had 
been demonstrated did its advocates crawl] under 
cover by claiming that it was purely for edu- 
‘ational values and that it should not be ex- 
pected to yield industrial values. 

“May I ask that you request these gentlemen 
to show wherein the educational value of such 
work is to be found. I, for one, most seriously 
doubt the statement that there is educational 
value worth while in such work. If my exper- 
ience goes for anything at all the industrial 
value of school shopwork will keep pace with 
the educational value and when the industrial 
value ceases all values worth the expense have 
ceased. To say that the work is educational is 
to attempt to cover up a failure. There is no 
such thing as educational manual training apart 
from industrial manual training. The very 
elements that are essential to give educational 
value are the very foundation values of indus- 
trial efficiency. Put these values into the work 
and you have the very best possible industrial 
education tho it may be given in a regular 
school. Omit them and you have only educa- 
tional bluff no matter by what name called, or 
where given.” 

In discussing Mr. Selden’s paper, Mr. Wil- 
son H. Henderson of Hammond, Ind., ques- 
tioned the usefulness of teaching the principles 
of working all materials by limiting school 
shopwork to the use of wood. He agreed, how- 
ever, that all manual training in the schools 
must have an industrial value and that its edu- 
cational value is nil unless it produces tangible 
vocational efficiency. Mr. Frank Ball of Pitts- 
burgh, declared that all shopwork must be 
adapted to the community in which it is offered 
and that processes as well as principles must 
be taught. He deprecated any shop work which 
makes boys whitlers rather than efficient work- 
men able to tackle any work given them. 

The second paper on the program was read 
by Mr. J. M. Ingold, secretary of the Board of 
Education of Cedar Rapids, Ia. The topie 
“The Modern Schoolhouse” was discussed by 
Mr. Ingold in part as follows: 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Playtime in Berkeley, California 


The Victor will help to make the summer one long de- 
light to the children on porch, lawn, playground, woods, 
mountain or seashore. 


Let them romp and play, dance and sing with the Victor. 
It will furnish all the music for a beautiful pageant or festival 
which will be enjoyed by the children and also their parents. 


The Victor keeps right on with its work through the entire 
summer. School books, maps, globes, and other equipment 
are locked up until the Fall, but the Victor is of 
use every day on the playgrounds. 


It is because of its varied uses and all-round efficiency in 
every branch of school work—outdoors as well as indoors—that 
the Victor has become such an essential part of the school 
equipment. It is today installed in the schools of more than 
1,750 different cities, in many of these in every school building. 


Write to us for booklets and full information about 
the Victor in the schools. We will gladly arrange for a 
demonstration right in your school or on the playground, 





Victor XXV 
$60 special quotation 
to schools only 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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The horn can be removed 
and the instrument securely 
locked to protect it from dust 
and promiscuous use by irre- 
sponsible people. 
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Laboratory Furniture of all Descriptions 


Weare the PIONEER BUILDERS AND DESIGNERS OF LABORATORY FURNITURE. Our 25 
years of experience:in this line is at your service. 


NITURE is manufactured in our up-to-the-minute equipped factory. 


~et 


Only the HIGHEST GRADE OF LABORATORY FUR- 


Give us the opportunity to quote our prices on your requirements and to give you our suggestions on the 
equipments needed for your Laboratories and Domestic Science Depart- 


ments. 


We know that our service will be satisfactory. 


Write for our 71 page Catalog 





No. 1000 Student’s Chemical Laboratory Table. 


Made in lengths of 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21 and 24 feet, double or single. 
Most practical table on the market. 





No. 1075 Chemical Hood. 
Accepted by the fire underwriters. The 
arrangements are practical in 
every respect. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO. , 1234-1248 Fullerton Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. 
(Continued from Page 26) 

“Who is competent to judge—to pass upon 
this vital subject, The Modern Schoolhouse ? 

“The teachers, the life-long educators, know 
best what will be best and may be competent 
judges of the needs and requirements of the 
modern school home. But seldom is the teacher 
encouraged to lead out in the matter of express- 
ing a preference for some plan or design that 
would greatly facilitate the work of the school- 
room, and which would express their best 
thought and conviction. 

“The busy businessman—who seldom goes 
into the schoolroom—who does not take time be- 
cause of engrossing interests to study the prin- 
ciples involved—‘how best to apply and express 
them”’—eannot rely upon ordinary technical 
architectural skill for this. We are living in a 
day of specialization—‘a time when men do 
specialize” and “as specialists their knowledge 
wins respect” because of the effective service 
they can render. It is safer to yield to the sug- 
gestions of the specialists than it is to follow 
the lead of those who travel in the rut. 

“Let me bring to your attention some pal- 
pable errors in school building construction. 

“A few years ago some well meaning individ- 
ual announced that every schoo'room should 
receive sunlight at some time during each day. 
At first thought the theory sounded plausible 
and many buildings have been designed ac- 
cordingly. 

“In order to obtain the proposed results, it 
was stipulated that the main corridors should 
extend North and South—flanked with study 
rooms on either side. The assumption was that 
the rooms east of the corridor would receive the 
sunlight in the forenoon while the rooms west 


of the corridor would receive the afternoon sun. 


East and West Light. 
“The actual working of these buildings is 
somewhat as follows: In the first place, every 


window in a building so designed wou'd neces- 
sarily have to be equipped with unsanitary, 
dust catching window shades. And, on the 
east side of the building these shades will always 
be drawn in the forenoon to prevent the sun 
shining in the faces of the pupils occupying 
this portion of the building, while the same 
precaution must be taken in the afternoon to 
protect the teacher and pupils in the west half 
of the building. 

“Consequently, we find that direct sunlight 
has actually been excluded from the building 
entirely and that the only direct sunlight which 
has been permitted to enter the building dur- 
ing the entire day is the infinitesimal quantity 
that enters the windows at the south end of 
corridor, and this during the noon hour when 
the building is vacated. 

“There is no single element connected with 
schoolhouse construction that plays so impor- 
tant a part as light. The work of the school 
calls for constant and strenuous use of the eyes 

and this takes place during the formative 
period of the child’s life when the overtaxing 
or abuse of the eyes works irreparable injury. 
Imperfect and unnatural lighting of school- 
rooms has impaired the vision and destroyed the 
health of millions. Wh y should these mista res 
be continued? 

“When sanitaries were first made a part of 
the school building they were located in the 
basement where they were more or less a source 
of trouble and a breeder of moral decay and yet 
70 per cent of the buildings constructed during 
the year 1913 contain no improvement in this 
respect. The same ratio will apply to defects 
in sanitary ventilation. 

“Tt has been demonstrated that disinfectants 
will not take the place of an intelligent prac- 
tical system of continuous sanitary ventila- 
tion. 

“The neglect of these and many other features 
of school building construction amounts to 
criminal negligence as well as civie disgrace. 


The Unit Plan. 

“We believe that most pronounced steps have 
been made in school architecture within the 
past five years. A new type of building is 
taking the place of the ‘happy-go-lucky, hit- 
and-miss’ plans, which are still being adopted 
in some localities. This new type of structure 
has been styled the Unit System and has been 
endorsed by educators and teachers who have 
investigated the merits of this better type of 
building. 

“In general terms the plan recognizes the 
individual 
cloakroom and sanitary equipment, as a unit 
complete within itself. Therefore, if ideal con- 
ditions have been obtained in a single unit, the 
problem of a more perfect or larger building 
becomes simply a matter of duplication. 

“In assembling these units a certain classi- 
fication of the school building as a whole gives 
this result: simplicity, proportion, standardia- 
tion and utility thruout the building. 

“The fundamentals of the unit system are 
applicable to every kind and any capacity of 
school building from the one-story rural school 
up to the large city school. This type of build- 
ing permits of the same diversity of architee- 
tural embellishment to both interior and exter- 
ior as to any of the old types of structure. 

Schoolroom Ventilation Under the Unit 

System. 

“The program for ventilation adopted by the 
Unit System type of buildings is one in whieh 
the circulation of the air is not confused with 
the heat program, and while all of the advan- 
tages of forced draft and compressed air are 
retained, yet the superheating coils in the base- 
ment plenum chamber, together with the battery 
of deadly mixing dampers, have been entirely 
eliminated. 


schoolroom, with its accessories, 


“The fan and tempering coils are retained 
and assigned to the problem of circulation only. 
We believe in the theory of a maximum distr! 
bution of heat thru the medium of wall radiation 
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located against the outer walls under the win- 
dows. This wall radiation is divided into sec- 
tions and controlled automatically. 

“The fact that we regard the subject of heat 
and ventilation as a part of a great architec- 
tural problem is emphasized by double windows 
with dead air space. The insulating value of 
confined air is well known and double windows, 
besides affecting a saving in the quantity of 
fuel consumed, contribute to the more import- 
ant feature of health. 

“The Unit System stipulates that in every 
instance the main corridor shall extend east 
and west, that the study rooms which comprise 
approximately 60 per cent of the school building 
shall be located north of the corridor. The 
remaining portion of the building such as office, 
auditorium and all other special rooms are 
located south of the corridor, where they may 
receive the advantages of direct sunlight. The 
auditorium or community center feature with 
ceiling usually 14 to two stories in height is 
covered with a roof provided with a generous 
system of skylights which parallel the corridor 
admitting the direct rays of sunlight thru 
glass doors or partitions direct into the corri- 
dors on each floor. By this system of fenestra- 
tion the direct rays of sunlight are permitted 
to enter the very heart of the. building to flood 
all corridors regardless of whether the building 
is one or five stories in height. No attempt is 
made to supply direct sunlight to the study 
rooms north of the corridors, but these rooms 
receive the steady uniform north light unham- 
pered by window shades. 


The Sanitary Features of the Unit System. 

“The best effects in sanitation and hygiene 
have been reached thru the Unit System plan 
of Sanitation. These results have been obtained 
thru the employment of a very simple and prac- 
teal system of sanitary ventilation, in conjune- 
tion with individual toilets. The cloakrooms 
are located between the study rooms and the cor- 
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ridor. The upper portion of both the north and 
south walls of the cloakrooms are composed of 
glass partitions. 


“The individual toilet rooms occupy a corner 
of the cloakrooms adjoining the ventilating 
ducts. Aspirating coils are located in the sani- 
tary vents in such a manner that an equal 
amount of air is exhausted thru the base 
boards of each individual toilet. In the larger 
buildings an exhaust fan may be used for this 
purpose, but in every instance the method of 
circulation employed for the sanitary system 
must be separate and apart from the forced 
draft in the schoolroom. The pull principle is 
employed for the sanitary equipment while the 
push system is retained for the schoolrooms, 
each acting supplementary to the other, yet 
operating absolutely independent of each other. 

“The advantages of the individual toilet in 
the cloakrooms, under the direct supervision of 
the teacher, are numerous. I will mention only 
a few: 

Bi Segregation in the toilet room is secured. 

2. Marking on the walls is a thing of the 
past. 

3. Absolute control by the teacher of pupils 
at all times is secured. 

4. The sanitary equipment becomes a pro- 
moter of discipline instead of an agency of 
discord. 

5. The elimination of mock modesty and 
the substitution instead of culture and refine- 
ment is obtained. 

6. The individual toilet room is more iso- 
lated in the cloakroom than in the stack ar- 
rangement, or in the basement. 

“A number of states have some very excellent 
laws governing the erection of school buildings, 
but many commonwealths are weak upon this 
all important issue. 

“There must be a ‘best way’ of doing every- 
thing. Why should not the statutes stipulate 
that certain things must be done and unless 
they are done, then contractors and others can- 


OR a fifty volume collection—one section. 
Then as time goes by and the little library grows, 
section by section is added to meet increasing needs. 


The sections may be stacked to form one main bookcase or 


may be distributed one, two, 
or three to a room, so giving 
each class an individual lib- 
rary of its own. 

Globe-Wernicke Sectional Book- 
cases are the ideal solution of the 
school library’s problem. And their 
cost is very moderate. 

They may be purchased as low as 
$2.25 per section,—tops and bases 
as low as $1.75. This price holds 
good for all territory east of Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, and New 
Mexico. A slight additional charge 
is made when shipping to territory 
west of that boundary. 


Write for Globe-Wernicke Catalog 
No. 1135 and pamphlet ‘‘The 
World’s Best Books.”’ 


The Slobe-Wernieke Co. 


Cincinnati. 

Makers of Sectional Bookcases, Filing 
Equipment (wood and steel), Globe 
Safes, Stationer’s Supplies. 

Represented in over 2000 towns. Where 


shipments weigh over 100 pounds we pay 
the freight in full. 


not collect money for their work? Is there any 
reason why a school board ‘building committee’ 
should not be held liable on their bonds for 
moneys paid on buildings not constructed ac- 
cording to law ? 

“Should there not be more intelligent plans 
and closer inspection? If a superior plan of 
school building has proven practical in one 
locality, is it not wise to consider its adoption 
in every other locality ¢ 

“Ts there any good reason why the general 
fundamentals necessary to produce a desirable 
school building should not be defined by the 
statute under such topics, for instance, as 
Proper Drainage of Grounds, Proper Distance 
from Noise. 

“The time has arrived when the use of com- 
bustible materials in school building construe- 
tion should be discontinued. The excess in cost 
of fireproof construction is so small that when 
the cost of upkeep and years of increased fire 
insurance premiums is considered, to say noth- 
ing of the advantage of the elimination of the 
fire hazard and the imperiling of innocent lives, 
we are forced to the conclusion that fireproof 
construction is a permanent investment and 
will not become an item of recurring expense. 

Why Do We Build Schoolhouses? 

“Primarily for the enrichment of the lives of 
the young, for the development of the capacities 
of youth. The children of today will be the 
men and women of tomorrow. They deserve the 
best—the best that we have to offer is none too 
good, 

“Economy and utility should be the keynote 
for the modern school building, which should 
lead to the architecture of the community, 
should lead to the elements of simplicity, dig- 
nity and art, in the aesthetic education of the 
public at large. 

“The modern school building is a subject 
worthy of our deepest thought—wisest action 
and best effort.” 

In discussing Mr. Ingold’s paper, Mr. S. A. 
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CLEANER SCHOOLS 


are a direct result when 


CORO-NOLEUM 


(Formerly marketed as Chloro-Naptholeum Disinfectant) 


the standard Disinfectant-Cleanser and Deodorant, is used for mopping 
and scrubbing floors, walls, toilets, desks, etc. 


A tablespoonful to a gallon of water is all that is required to make 
a solution that is more EFFICIENT and ECONOMICAL to use for 
cleaning than soap or soap powders. 


CORO-NOLEUM not only CLEANS thoroughly but it DISINFECTS 
and DEODORIZES while cleansing. 


Many prominent Educators have successfully tested CORO-NOLEUM 
in their schools and we will gladly submit their reports for your 


perusal on request. 


Write us today and let us give you a FREE DEMONSTRATION 
that will prove every claim we make for it. 


Department ‘‘E’’ 


WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY 


12 E. 42d Street 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


Home Office 


Branches in Principal Cities 





Challman, State Commissioner of School Build- 
ings for Minnesota argued the necessity of 
well-founded and generally accepted principles 
of schoolhouse construction. He said: 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. 


“We must not forget that our public school 
buildings leave an indelible impress upon the 
minds of the children who attend them. Their 
very appearence is an education in itself, with 
which each community and the nation at large 
must reckon. We speak rightly of school arch- 
itecture and must not forget that architecture 
is one of the fine arts. We have no more right 
to violate the established principles of archi- 
tecture than we have to violate the principles 
of hygiene or pedagogy. Our duty is to har- 
monize the various factors which enter into the 
problem and out of the whole produce a result 
which shall embody all that is true with respect 
to hygiene, mental growth, and aesthetic values. 

“This can only be done by recognizing cer- 
tain established essentials. These essentials 
must be the outgrowth of intelligent observa- 
tion. Their value wi!l depend upon the relative 
importance of the advantages to be secured 
and the disadvantages which must be endured. 
No one man is likely to possess the wisdom 
which such selection entails. Let us have a 
commission which will go into this problem of 
schoolhouse construction with a view of win- 
nowing the chaff from the wheat and then ac- 
cept the findings of the commission, until it 
reverses itself. The fire insurance companies 
have found this to be a happy solution of many 
of their difficulties and the rules of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters are generally ac- 
cepted by architects and men in the building 
trades. 

“The present unrest as to prover methods of 
ventilation wou'd indicate that it is unwise to 
incorporate into the code of any state definite 
provisions as to the particular features which 
a system of ventilation must contain. On the 





other hand a rule which may be altered in ac- 
cordance with scientific deductions will have 
all the force of law, if authorized by statute, 
and still be elastic enough to allow for such 
modification as conditions will warrant. To 
some this may seem as allowing too much power 
to individuals or boards, but after all, the ad- 
ministration of law is seldom more exacting 
than the personal convictions of the man or men 
charged with their execution. 

“The problems connected with schoolhouse 
construction depend primarily upon school or- 
ganization. Definite class units affording maxi- 
mum efficiency of instruction and units of floor 
space for the various subjects need careful con- 
sideration and should be fixed not by academic 
discussion but by scientific deduction. Every 
foot of space not required by the organization 
of the school is an economic waste and every 
needed foot denied is an indefensible blunder. 
The two factors of school organizaton and 
physical equipment are interdependent upon 
each other and must be harmonized in order to 
secure the proper results.” 

The discussion of an entirely new departure 
in school policy concluded the afternoon’s ses- 
sion. It consisted of papers on “State Teachers’ 
Employment Agencies.” Mr. J. M. Malmin of 
Blue Earth, who first suggested the establish- 
ment of a state agency in Minnesota, and to 
whose efforts is due the present law in the state, 
described his experience. He said: 


STATE TEACHERS’ EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCIES. 

“When I first became interested in school 
management, back in the nineties, the secretary 
of the board of education received vast numbers 
of applications direct from teachers seeking 
positions, but in later years these direct appli- 
cations have been very few. 

“Upon investigation I found that the Teach- 
ers’ Agencies had prevailed upon many teachers 
thruout the state to enroll with them upon pay- 


New York City 





ment of a registration fee, while in addition a 
cash commission or note settlement was made 
with such agencies for five per cent of the en- 
tire first year’s salary. 

“Payment of such commission works a hard- 
ship upon the teacher and eventually increases 
the expense of the district. Some may ask, 
‘What interest have the districts in the private 
expenses incurred by the teacher and are the 
teacher’s affairs ours? I would say most. as- 
suredly, the teacher’s interests are our inter- 
ests. Anything that tends to increase the high 
cost of living or causes additional expense to 
the teacher must eventually be borne by the dis- 
tricts thru increase in salaries which are in 
many cases insufficient. 

“So long as the Teachers’ Agencies keep with- 
in their sphere and do not interfere in legisla- 
tive affairs or school management there can be 
no serious complaint to enter against them ex- 
cept as to their charges. The fact that the 
teachers have listed with them, knowing the 
terms of the contract, proves conclusively that 
Agencies are necessary as a modern convenience 
in order to secure positions. 

“Tt does not seem good policy, however, from 
an economical standpoint, for a community oF 
state to expend large sums preparing people for 
work so valuable to society as that of teachers 
and after their education is comp'eted to turn 
the finished product over to private institutions 
for profit to them, when the state without great 
expense to itself or to the community can con- 
duct its own Agency. This has been proven by 
the Minnesota Teachers’ Employment Bureau 
established in 1913. 


Advantages of State Bureau. 

“Tn place of charging one to five dollars list- 
ing fee and five per cent commission on the 
first year’s salary, this Bureau charges only 
three dollars, which pays the filing fee for one 
year. No extra commission is payable when 
the teacher secures a position. The manager 
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School SoandSournal 


Start Now with the Installation 


of a 


Western Eseciric 


XQ 


Stationary Vacuum Cleaner 
in your school 


Put in the piping now during the summer 
months and open in the fall 


A Sanitary, Clean School 


Let our nearest house, Dept. 19 BA, 
furnish a demonstration 


Manufacturers of the 8.000.000 ‘Bell Telephones 


New York Atlante Cheago 
Buffalo Richmond Miwevkee Ona ra 


Kansas City San Francuce Montreal 
Oakland Toronto 


Priladeiphia Savannah Indianapolis Oklahoma City Los Angeles Winnipeg 


Boston New Orieans Detroit Denver 


Sah Lake Cty Calgary 


Pittsburgh. Houston Cmemnati —- Minneapolis Seattle Vancouver 


Cleveland Dallas SM Loew S Pew 


Portland Edmonton 
Johannesburg Srdney SK Petersburg Viensa 


Buenos Arres Tokve 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


informs me that approximately $2400 has been 
collected at three dollars per applicant. <A 
goodly proportion of the applicants have se- 
cured positions and the saving to those who 
have been located thru this Agency, in the short 
time it has been in operation, amounts to more 
than $12,000. 

“Among the advantages of a State Agency, 
the following items may be cited: 

(1) Economy, as previously mentioned. 

(2) No frequent changes in positions are 
suggested in order to gain additional fees and 
commissions. 

(3) The manager is an experienced teacher, 
with knowledge of local conditions, and his rec- 
ommendations may be taken safely without any 
additional expense of investigation. 

(4) The Agency is conducted to promote the 
interests of the teacher and the district and not 
for private gain. 

(5) The applicants are not considered a 
commodity sold on commission basis, as stocks 
and bonds. 

“Judging from the many favorable comments 
from persons who are in a position to judge and 
the director’s report of the work of the State 
Bureau and its still greater prospect for the 
luture, it would appear that no state could well 
afford to neglect the opportunity of establishing 
an Agency. What has been done along these lines 
in Minnesota may be done in other states. A 
failure can come only thru poor management or 
by the supporting of private interests rather 
than the interests of the State.” 

Mr. Malmin’s paper was followed by a de- 
tailed description of the work of the Minnesota 
Teachers’ Employment Bureau, by Mr. E. T. 
Critchett, its head: 


THE MINNESOTA EMPLOYMENT 
BUREAU. 


“This Bureau was approved April 25, 1913, 


and about the first of June the first steps were 
taken towards the organization and operation. 





The first registration was received June 23 
1913. 

“Up to the present time our total registration 
numbers 800, divided as follows: Rural, 61; 
Grades, 305; High School, 230; Special, 110; 
Supervisory positions, 94. Out of this total of 
teachers registered with us we have placed 
directly, in the neighborhood of 400. One of 
our greatest difficulties arises from the fact 
that after teachers register with us, altho at the 
time of enrollment they definitely agree to noti- 
fy us when they have accepted a position, they 
fail to give any definite information as to the 
positions which they have accepted and such 
information does ‘not reach us until some time 
after such acceptance. 


> 


“It certainly is of value to teachers that 
statements regarding their credentials and their 
success in teaching should be collected and kept 
on file at a well located central point and that 
this information should be available at any 
time for those seeking teachers. We are ready 
at all times to furnish copies of statements on 
file regarding teachers registered with us to 
those employing officers who may ask for the 
same. We have a definite and distinct under- 
standing with those who give us this informa- 
tion that under no circumstances shall such in- 
formation be given to the person about whom 
it is written. 

The Results of a Year. 

“The salaries of the teachers whom we have 
placed during the first year amount to at least 
$250,000, at the minimum estimate, and it will 
be seen that thru our service a considerable 
amount of money has been saved those teachers 
who have made use of our bureau. 

“By law a registration fee of three do!lars is 
payable at the time of registration and payment 
of this fee entitles the person so enrolled to the 
services of our bureau for twelve months from 
the date of registration. During the first year, 
receipts from this source have amounted to 


One of the Compact Horizontal Sets 


A Vertical Type 


$2400. Our expenses may be summarized as 
follows: 
Clerical work. .$100 per mo. total $1200 
Postage 50 per mo. total 600 


Printing and supplies........... 200 
$2000 


“Tt will be seen that our receipts are amply 
sufficient for the running expenses of the office. 
The Director is listed as State School Inspector 
and his salary is drawn from another fund. 

“Our sole purpose at all times has been to 
serve the schools and if we were unable to name 
a teacher whose qualifications seemed to meet 
the needs of the school where the vacancy oc- 
curred we did not hesitate to state that such 
was the case. During the fall of 1913 we could 
have placed at least 150 teachers in the rural 
schools if such teachers had been registered 
with us. At no time during last fall were we 
able to furnish a!l the teachers needed for 
upper grammar grade work. 

“Tt seems that this bureau can be of service 
to the state in estimating the needs of the 
public schools of the state, so far as the dif- 
ferent classes of teachers are concerned. For 
example, we should state from our experience 
during the past year that at the present time 
there is in Minnesota a surplus of teachers who 
are prepared to do high-grade work and there is 
no doubt that many such teachers in the second- 
ary school field will be unable to find satisfac- 
tory positions in Minnesota for the coming 
year. There is an apparent surplus of teachers 
for the primary and lower intermediate grades 
but the same does not hold true in the upper 
intermediate grades and the grammar grades. 
For the past two or three years a shortage had 
existed in the supply of teachers in several lines 
of industrial work but the supp'y is now ample 
for all industrial lines, and teachers can be 
furnished for all vacancies that are reported. 

“The question has also been asked whether 
the charge of favoritism might not arise when 
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The American “SPECIAL” Window 


AN “ALL METAL’? WINDOW FOR SCHOOLS 


Positively Storm, 
Weather and 
Dust- Proof. 


The American 
Weightless Window 
is especially designed 
for School Buildings, 
where ‘“‘Light Effici- 

ency” and ‘Positive 
Ventilation” is de- 
sired. 

Our ‘‘Special’’ 
Window with Station- 
ary Draft Deflector 
and Self - Balancing 
Sash will give the 
maximum possible 
light area and will 
assure perfect air cir- 
culation and venti- 
lation without any 
discomfort to persons. 
The Draft Deflector glazed 
with obscure glass will 


give the desired privacy 
to Schoolrooms. 


FEATURES: 


All Steel and Brass Con- 
struction—Weather Proof 
— Positive Ventilation 
Glass Area fully equal to 
opening—Fire Proof. 
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PLE ABTS TEES 


No weights or weather 
strips, drafts, rattling 
or binding. 














Can be easily screened 
and can be locked in any 
position. Our windows 
offer best opportunity for 
proper shade manage- 
ment. 

Our windows made to con- 
form with Architect's de 
signs. Literature and full 








LTRSE aS PONT 
















Ais 5 : size Details on request. 
The American Window & Door Co. 
14 EAST JACKSON BLVD. - CHICAGO, ILL. 

























The Modern School with the 
Modern Bell 


N 1851, “Fredericktown Bells” were the modern 
bells. They enjoy the same distinction to-day for 
they have been kept abreast of the times in every way. 






















Strength, durability in all climates, great volume 
of sound, sweetness of tone and the great distance at 
which they can be heard have given the “Frederick- 
town Bells” a world-wide reputation. 













Write to-day for our booklet — “The Fredericktown Bells.” 
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two teachers having the same or equal qualifica- 
tions for a position are recommended by this 
bureau. In reply to this question I would state 
that no such complaint has reached us and-if 
such had been made undoubtedly we should 
have received such information. 

“In view of the number of teachers enrolled 
in our bureau and the number who have been 
located in: satisfactory positions during this, 
our first year of service, we feel that this depart- 
ment has shown ample justification for its ex- 
istence and that it has been of great service 
to the schools of the state by bringing well 
qualified teachers into communication with em- 
ploying officers who desire to fill vacancies in 
their schools.” 


<= 


There are many different interpretations of 
the purpose of the liberal col'ege. They are 
all partially true, but most of them are false, 
as accounts of the primary aim of liberal edu- 
cation. 

The liberal college is not simply a quiet re- 
treat, shut off from the conflicts of real life. 
The warfare of ideas may be quiet,-but it is not 
shut off from the affairs of life; it is funda- 
mental to them all. 

The liberal college is not a place where boys 
may seek “culture” in the same sense which 
shall make them consciously superior to their 
fellows. Genuine culture is always a by-pro- 
duct. It comes not by seeking but by doing 
something worth while. 

The liberal college is not concerned mere!y 
with the classics, if by that is meant a study 
of the past. No people were ever more modern 
in spirit than the Greeks. Their language and 
literature, their art and philosophy are well 
worthy of our study. But perhaps the best les 





Officers for 1914-1915. 

After the close of the discussion following 
Mr. Critchett’s paper, the nominating commit- 
tee presented its report, which was unanimously 
accepted. The officers chosen for 1914-1915 are: 

President—Hon. O. M. Plummer, President 
of the Board of Education, Portland, Ore. 

Vice-President Prof. Edward ©. Elliott. 
Head of the Department of School Administra- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Secretary—F rank M. Bruce, Publisher, Amer- 
ican School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The report was presented by Supt. T. J. Jones, 
West Allis, Wis., Prin. Theo Hansen, Valley 
City, N. D., Prin. D. H. Painter, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE LIBERAL COLLEGE 


Alexander Meiklejohn, President of Amherst College 


son they have to give us is that of the vital 
necessity of knowledge of our own time and 
our own people. 

The liberal college is not an institution which 
has lost its mission. It is sometimes said that 
since the college was founded to train minis- 
ters and since that work is now done by the 
theological schools, it has no longer any justifi- 
cation for its existence. But the old college 
had something to give, not only to ministers, 
but also to doctors, lawyers, teachers, and busi- 
ness men. And the new liberal college has the 
same mission for men whatever their calling is 
to be. 

It is sometimes said that the task of the 
liberal college is simply to train boys to think, 
to give them intellectual method, and hence it 
makes very little difference what they think 
about, what courses they take, during the col- 
lege years. But if thinking is worth doing, 
those four years of school should not be wasted. 

There are certain essential and fundamental 














































interests to which any liberally educated man 
should give attention, and no man is liberally 
educated unless he has in some way or other 
dealt with them in his own experience. 

Finally, the liberal college is not merely an 
institution for training “Scholars,” men who 
are to be by profession “investigators” in some 
field of learning. In a democratic society the 
liberal college is seeking, not the specially in- 
tellectual boy, but the average American boy, 
and it prefers to train him for life, whatever 
his profession or calling may be. 

The fundamental principle of the liberal col- 
lege, like that of all advanced education, tech- 
nical or professional, rests on the opposition of 
action by custom and action by intelligence. 
All schools alike, believe that activities guided 
by ideas are, in the long run, more suecessful 
than activities determined by habit and hearsay. 

The liberal college has, therefore, selected one 
group of activities for study. Just as the bridge- 
builder studies mathematics and applied me 
chanics, just as the physician studies chemistry 
and biology, so the teacher in the liberal col- 
lege studies those activities which are common 
to all men. We believe that human living can 
be made more successful if man understood it. 
We set our boys, or should set them, to the study 
of the religious life, the moral problems, the 
social and economic institutions, the world of 
physical and natural phenomena, the records of 
literature and history. Here are features 0 
human living common to all men. To under 
stand them, to be acquainted with them, is to be 
liberally educated. 

There are men who would: prefer that their 
not educated with regard to religion, 
morals, social and economic problems. These 
men want all the new appliances in farming, 
all the recent devices and inventions in trans 
portation and engineering, but they would pre 
fer that the fundamental things of life be left 
to habit, tradition and instinct. 
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That 


Hard wear comes on the edges and corners of text-books. 


That 
The insides loosen up. 


That 


The book goes to pieces in about three years. 


Except the School Man Who Uses 


The Holden Leatherette Book Covers 


He knows that the tough Leatherette Material splendidly protects the bindings from wear and tear, prevent- 
ing the thickened corners and frayed. edges. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


As against such men, the liberal college is up 
in arms. There never was a time when men 
needed light on the great human affairs, the 
things we have in common, more than we need 
it now. 


TEACHERS’ 


W. I. Hamilton, Agent, Massachusetts 


As a nation, we have made marked progress 
in the development of retirement funds for 
teachers. Seven years ago, two states were pay- 
ing retirement allowances to teachers out of 
state funds. Now twelve have made more or 
less satisfactory provisions for such payments. 
These states contain over twenty-five per cent 
of the population of the country. Twenty-five 
states have enacted laws of varying scope re- 
garding teachers’ retirement allowances, with 
the result that nearly one-third of the teaching 
‘orece of the publie schools of the United States 
now has the protection afforded by some sort 
of a pension system. 


A Statement of Principles. 

Current knowledge of teachers’ retirement 
funds makes possible certain assertion of prin- 
ciples that are now proven to all fair minded 
students of the problem. Among them may be 
enumerated the following: 

The straight, or gratuitous, pension as applied 
to teachers does not, and, probably on account 
01 its expense to the public, as well as the ques- 
tion of publie policy, never will, meet the needs 
of the publie school service. On the part of the 
public there is a growing hostility toward such 
payments, but an increasing willingness to par- 
ticipate in helping those who help themselves. 

The eost of a contributory system to teachers 
will, to a degree, be shifted over to the publie in 
the form of higher salaries, particularly in the 
ease of the lowest paid teachers, but even so, the 


[Is water-proof, protecting the binding from the destructive effects of rain, snow and perspiration. 
He knows that books properly covered and kept in repair with the Holden Repairing Materials are in good 


condition at the end of five years. 
See About the Holden System for Preserving Books. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Intelligence has improved our roads and 
bridges; it will improve ourselves and our liv- 
ing. The task of the liberal college is quite as 
definite as that of any technical school. Its 
day is not ending, it is just beginning to dawn. 


PENSIONS 


Board of Education, Boston, Mass. 


by-product of such a system, the habit of regu- 
larly saving a part of ones income is of no small 
value, considering the number of people in- 
volved. 

The custody of the accumulated savings by 
the state or municipality, forced savings tho 
they may be, guarzntees safe investment for a 
yvroup of people not heretofore conspicuously 
successful in their investments. 

Must Return Contributions. 

The return of the total amount of all savings 
with compound interest to the teacher who with- 
draws from service before being retired shauld 
he guaranteed in every retirement system here- 
after established. Retaining any portion of 
these savings is absolutely unjustifiable so long 
as teaching remains a short-lived profession. 
Under existing conditions the average teaching 
lite of all who enter teaching is less than eight 
years. On the basis of such statistics as we 
have, not over ten per cent of those who teach 
ever reach the age, or term of service, required 
for retirement on a pension. Taxing the ninety 
per cent for the benefit of the ten per cent is not 
defensible. 

The justification heretofore alleged for retain 
ing a portion of a withdrawing teacher’s contri- 
butions has been the promise of payment of 
allowances for disability after a fixed term of 
service, if disability should occur. This promise 
is the feature in which most retirement systems 
depart from insurance actualities, and enter the 


Book Covering is 


Book Insurance 
No One Disputes the Fact 


realm of speculation. That a fund so accumu- 
lated will prove sufficient is not mathematically 
demonstrable, and such a scheme should be 
abandoned for a better. 

Fixed annuities payable thruout the remain- 
ing life of the beneficiaries should be paid only 
on the basis of age. This is sound insurance. 
The premium charged for such insurance should 
be adequate, and ‘is ascertainable. If it be al- 
leged that such a charge is a severe burden upon 
the poorly paid teacher, and that California, for 
example, offers its teachers equal protection at 
a flat rate of $12 to Massachusetts, that charges 
a minimum of $35, we can only say that the 
latter is sound and New York experience justi- 
fies the prediction that in a deeade or less Cali- 
fornia teachers will be seeking amendments to 
the law. We can further point out that Massa- 
chusetts refunds total contributions with inter- 
est to teachers withdrawing from service, and 
California does not. If a sound premium rate 
proves an unbearable burden, be assured salaries 
will go up, for there is no reason for believing 
that the publie will, in the long run, stand for 
the poorer teaching that would follow a perma- 
nent reduction in salaries. 


An Exact Basis Needed. 


If disability is to be included as a cause for 
retirement, only two safe methods are open. 
One, advocated by the Carnegie Foundation in 
its Seventh Annual Report, is to pay the annuity 
purchasable by the teacher’s contributions at the 
age of retirement and supplement this by an 
equal amount from the state fund when the 
years of service exceed a fixed number. While 
this method may be financially sound, it is 
hopelessly inadequate. An annuity of $100 or 
less will not remove. from the service the un- 
fortunate sufferer from chronic dyspepsia, neu- 
ritis or other physical disorders to which teach- 
ers are heirs, which render their presence in the 
schoolroom a positive injury to the children in 
(Concluded on Page %6) 
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August Deliveries 


Write, wire or telephone us just as soon as possible about your 


AUGUST DELIVERIES of slate blackboard. 


We are prepared to fill every order you give us. Railroads run 


only so fast and you must give them time to deliver your orders. 


We advise, therefore, that you check up your slate blackboard 


items and notify us as promptly as possible about AUGUST DE- 
LIVERIES. 


We welcome inquiries. 
We welcome specifications. 
We can fill your orders if— 


You notify the following TODAY. 


Albion Bangor Slate Co., Wind Gap, Pa. North Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa. 
Crown Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. -arsons Bros. Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 


Diamond Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. Penna. Blackboard Co., Slatington, Pa. 


Excelsior Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. Phoenix Slate Company, Wind Gap, Pa. 


Granville Hahn, Walnutport, Pa. Stephens-Jackson Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 


E. J. Johnson, 38 Park Row, New York City M. L. Tinsman & Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 


Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. Thomas Zellner, Slatington, Pa. 
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Slate Blackboards 


This is the name of a new booklet issued by us. It’s free for the 


asking. 


It tells you first about the black Slates of Northampton and Lehigh 


Counties in the State of Pennsylvania. 


It tells you how slate is quarried from good old mother earth, saw- 


ed, split, rubbed and shaved ready for delivery at your school building. 


It then argues the properties of slate from the standpoint of the 


user who should never attempt to buy anything but the best, which in its 


last analysis is the cheapest. 


Next, there are specifications on the matter of frames, perfect slate 


blackboards, sizes, ete. 


It’s all so good you ought to get a copy and read it for yourself. 


Write today--now--to any or all of the following: 


Albion Bangor Slate Co., wind Gap, Pa. 
Crown Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Diamond Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Excelsior Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Granville Hahn, wWaltnutport, Pa. 

KE. J. Johnson, 38 Park Row, New York City 
Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 


North Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa. 
Parsons Bros. Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Penna. Blackboard Co., Slatington, Pa. 
Phoenix Slate Company, Wind Gap, Pa. 
Stephens-Jackson Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
M.L. Tinsman & Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 


Thomas Zellner, Slatington, Pa. 






































Handsome Olive- 
Genuine Cherry 


een Finish; 
oodwork; 


Metal Pen Groove. 


Right Prices, 
Undeviating, 
as follows: 


Non - Adjustable Pattern. 


Sizes 1 & 2 $3.20 
= Ba 4 3.00 
- sae 2.89 

Rears all Sizes 2.60 


Adjustable Pattern. 


Large Size $4.00 
Med. “ 3.80 
Small ‘“ 3.60 
Rears, all Sizes 3.40 


F. O. B. Cars at Factory. 


Write for prices cover- 
ing Installation. 


Don’t Forget! We make 
many other styles, includ- 


and Assembly Room Furniture. 


United States. 
TRemaun, NM. J. 


TEACHERS’ PENSIONS. 
(Concluded from Page 33) 
their care; but will continue their presence be- 
cause of the sharp necessity of earning a living 
until they collapse. The other method has not 
yet been tried in this country, but it promises 
the only rational solution of an urgent prob'em. 
We should establish a disability fund, probably 
on a mutual insurance basis, and certainly 
charging a sufficient premium to guarantee de- 
cent retirement allowances. At present, we are 
unable to do this because we know little or noth- 
ing about the occupation risk of teaching; we 
have no complete or reliable statistics on which 
to base either rates or equitable annuities. We 
have not these figures because thus far we have 
preferred to “guess” rather than investigate; 
but the time is now ripe for an investigation 
that will result in real knowledge. May we soon 
have it, and be freed from “the trial and error” 

substitution for mathematical formulae. 


SOME PHASES OF THE HEALTH SUPER- 
VISION OF SCHOOLS. 
L. N. Hines, Superintendent of Schools, Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana. 

There are many protests that the school is 
having too many duties handed over to it, but 
the school is helpless, under the circumstances. 
The growth of the idea that the child belongs 
to the state leads readily to the conclusion that 
the state must help the child thru the school, to 
have a sound body in which to keep his mind, 
which must also be sound. 

The schools of the land are teaching children 
everything from filing a saw to Greek roots, 
from laying brick to Old English poetry, from 
baking biscuits to seanning Virgil, from serub- 
bing bath tubs to the beauties of the sonnet, 
from washing teeth to public speaking, from 
home nursing to the French language and liter- 
ature. In face of the facts is there anything in- 
congruous in teaching children to keep clean 
and to look after their health ? 


Have You Seen the Very Latest 
School Desk ? 


Unbreakable One-Piece Steel Standard; 


Absolutely Sanitary Inside and Out; 
Seat Hinge Simple, Noiseless and Enduring; 
Pneumatic Inkwell with Non-corroding Cover; 


The Standard Sanitary Steel 
School Desk. 


|Non-Adjustable Pattern] 


ing Chair Desks and Movable Desks; also Teachers’ Desks 


New Jersey School and Church Furniture Co., 


Established in 1870. The oldest factory of its kind in the 




































In addition to looking after the child’s health 
in the school, the school authorities’ are begin- 
ning to inquire into the home conditions of the 
pupils. This may seem like an invasion of the 
rights of the home, but it is a natural conclu- 
sion to be reached by following the logie of the 
situation. The child belongs to the State as 
well as to the family; his health must be looked 
after; the home cares for the child a good part 
of the time—such is the reasoning. 

The task of the supervisor of the health of 
pupils may be divided into several parts. These 
parts are as follows: 

1. To see that the child is properly clothed. 

2. To see that the child is physically clean. 

3. To see that his eyes and ears are all right 
end are properly cared for. 

4. To see that his teeth are sound and are 
kept clean. 

5. To see that he is shielded as far as possi- 
ble from contagion. 

6. To see that, in case of contagion, the 

patient gets the best possible care and exposes 
as little as possible other children to the dan- 
gers of contracting the same disease. 
7. ‘So see that all conditions about the school 
vre as they should be as to light, heat, recess 
periods, playgrounds, drinking water, drainage 
of the school premises, the presence in the 
neighborhood of offensive conditions, ete. 

8. To see that teachers and janitors are free 
from disease. 

9. To see that the State or other agencies 
provide clothes, food, means of c'eanliness, med- 
ical attention, ete., when the parents are unable 
to furnish the same. 

10. To see that patrons and taxpayers under- 
stand what is going on and see the necessity 
of it. 

11. To see that public funds are provided 


wherewith to do all the things enumerated above. 


12. To keep thoroly posted on all the newest 
and best things in health matters. 





To Give Most for What You Get 
Get Most For What You Give 


is the mark of sincere and honest 
salesmanship: is that which cements 
the friendship between the manu- 
facturer and his customer, 
the lure of cheap equipment can- 
not break. 


LABORATORY FURNITU 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
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RE EXPERTS 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 


13. To think of anything that has been left 
out and see that. it gets the attention its im- 
portance deserves. 

The above program is formidable but it must 
be carried out. There is much that is hopeful 
in the situation in this country, not only in the 
character of legislation that is being passed, 
but in the direction that publie sentiment is 
taking. Some States are passing laws that per- 
mit health inspection and other progressive 
activities. There are hopeful signs. 

Every school community should have the ser- 
vices of a school physician at its disposal. Every 
child, every year, should have at least an inves- 
tigation of his physical condition. Many cities 
are having this now and others are falling in 
line. 

Some figures go to show further need of pub- 
lie enlightenment which are given in a recent 
issue of the New York Times. The statisties go 
something as follows: New York State spends 
annually for health preservation 17/10 cents per 
inhabitant; Massachusetts, 4 2/10; Indiana, 
1 7/10; Kansas, 2 7/10, ete. Fifty of the larg- 
est cities of the country averaged in 1911, 30 
cents per inhabitant for prevention of disease 
and loss of life, while the average in the same 
cities for fire prevention was $1.63 per capita. 
The number of preventable deaths was 117,724, 
involving an economic loss of two hundred mil- 
lion dollars. Four typical cities are cited: 

Minneapolis, fire prevention, $1.67 per capita, 
disease prevention, 14 cents. 

Portland, Ore., fire, $1.91, health, $0.13. 

Louisville, fire, $1.36, health, $0.12. 

Providence, fire, $1.99, health, $0.11. 

Prevention of fires is all right, but why not 
prevent sickness and death as well? ? 

The school health supervisor must not be dis- 
couraged by such a state of the public opinion 
as is shown by the above but must go right on 
and do the brave work to which he has set him- 
self. It is a great work and is worth the doing 
a thousand times over. 
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School Sood Sounal 


The Lockers in the Central High School at Minneapolis 


Have been commented upon repeatedly. Why? 





The above illustration tells its own story. Note the perfect alignment of the lockers. Note the atmosphere 
of the entire room. How is this possible? 


Our men build lockers and nothing else. 
goods. We use only the finest grade of steel. 


Our shops are designed to build lockers and not a line of other steel 
The finish is smooth and clean—because our plant is dust-proof. 


Why not let us send you today Catalog F. School officials and school architects tell us its the solution of 


their ‘‘Locker Problems.’’ 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1535 American Trust Bldg., Chicago, II. 


625 Vanderbilt Bldg., New York, N. Y. 





MR. DAVIS ELECTED. 

District Superintendent John W. Davis was 
elected director of the new Bureau of Compul- 
sory Education, School Census and Child Wel- 
fare of the Board of Education of New York City 
at the July meeting of the Board. The import- 
ance of the new position and Superintendent 
Davis’s qualifications for the position were pre- 
sented by the Board of Superintendents in the 
following reasons for nominating him: 

“The office of director of the Bureau of Com- 
pulsory Education, School Census and Child 
Welfare demands for its successful administra- 
tion the following qualifications, and extensive 
knowledge of the school system; a belief that 
preventive means should be largely employed in 
dealing with truancy; an acquaintance with 
philanthropic bodies organized for the removal 
of social and economic conditions that lead to 
absence from school, and a willingness to co- 
operate with such bodies; executive ability to 
manage the large number of officers engaged in 
improving attendance and in taking census sta- 
tistics; familiarity with office practice, that re- 
ports may be intelligently interpreted, suitably 
reported, and properly filed; sympathy with -the 
child and an appreciation of his needs; knowl- 
edge of legal procedure in dealing with cases 
that must be brought to court; promptness and 
decision in handling violations of law. 

“In the opinion of the Board of Superintend- 
ents John W. Davis, at present District Superin- 
tendent assigned to districts six and seven, 
possesses to a higher degree than any other 
candidate the qualifications enumerated above, 
and he was nominated for the office of director 
of the Bureau of Compulsory Education, School 
Census and Child Welfare at the meeting of the 
Board of Superintendents held on May 21, 1914. 

“His experience in dealing with matters of 
truancy and non-attendance has been success- 
‘ul as teacher, as principal, and as District Su- 
berintendent. As principal of P. S. 8, The 
Bronx, he employed various plans of organiza- 
tion to interest the boys in school, thereby dim- 
Inishing a tendency to truancy and delinquency. 
He secured co-operation between school and 
home by means of Parents’ Associations. He 
Obtained the assistance of the Gerry Society to 


break up truancy in connection with the Morris 
Park race track, and secured the aid of the 
local clergymen in minimizing absence among 
children of foreign parentage. 

“As District Superintendent he made a census 
of the lower Bronx for the purpose of discover- 
ing possible cases of non-attendance, and of 
properly distributing pupils among the schools. 
His co-operation with the several organizations 
engaged in social welfare diminisned truancy 





JOHN W. DAVIS 
Director, Bureau of Attendance, New York, N. Y. 


and non-attendance due to social and economic 
conditions. 

“The truancy problem in Districts 23, 24, 6 
and 7 is complicated by part time conditions, 
and Mr. Davis’s experience in dealing with his 
problem is a valuable asset. While in the Bronx 
Mr. Davis was successful in his surveillance of 
boys who had gone to work with certificates of 
employment, but who had intervals of non- 
employment. In his study of this problem in 
Districts 6 and 7 he has arranged for the forma- 
tion of a special class of non-employed holders 
of employment certificates. 

“Mr. Davis’s executive ability may be well 
gauged by his success in supervising principals 
and teachers. Mr. Davis had some business ex- 
perience during the early part of his career; he 
has lectured to bodies of teachers on office prac- 
tice; he originated in 1906 the duplicate card 
system now in use, whereby the efficiency of the 
work of the attendance officers was largely in- 
creased and their reports made much more valu- 
able. His work as teacher, principal and Dis- 
trict Superintendent has abundantly shown that 
he knows child-nature and has a due apprecia- 
tion of the needs of the child. His experience 
as District Superintendent has familiarized him 
with the legal procedure necessary to enforce 
the Compulsory Education and Child labor laws. 
All of his work has been characterized by 
promptness and decision, and his success in 
reducing truancy in both of his assignments as 
District Superintendent is evidence that as di- 
rector of the new bureau his work will be ener- 
getic and efficient.” 


A six-year high-school course has been pro- 
posed for the city high schools of Detroit, Mich. 
At present such a plan is in operation at the 
MeMillan High School and to a certain extent 
at the George and Norvell Junior High Schools. 

With the change in organization, high-school 
work would be begun at the seventh year of the 
grade schools with a view of giving the pupils 
more flexibility in the choice of subjects. Ac- 
cording to Supt. Charles Chadsey, two years of 
college work will ultimately be included in the 
course of study, altho this will not materialize 
for.a number of years. 
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PREPARING FOR THE OPENING OF 
SCHOOL. 

In connection with the annual meetings of 
school boards in the state of Pennsylvania, the 
State Board of Education recently addressed cir- 
cular letters to the officials of the respective 
boards, containing the following instructions: 

“Every school property should be thoroly in- 
spected and conditions noted as to floors, win- 
dows, stoves, furnaces and other equipment. 
Provision should be made for all necessary re- 
pairs. Broken window panes should be replaced 
and windows adjusted so that they can be readily 
opened for purposes of ventilation. Porches and 
rorch steps should be put into condition to 
avoid accident. Worn out thresholds should be 
renewed; chimneys, stoves and furnaces should 
be cleaned and put in good condition for use 
when school opens in the fall. If interiors need 
painting, the walls should be colored neutral 
gray or light buff, and the ceiling an ivory white, 
which makes a good reflecting surface. Glaring 
white walls are a positive injury to eyesight, and 
colors having an excess of blue or green make 
the room cold and cheerless. 

“Every schoolroom should have athoro cleaning 
pefore the opening of the next term. The floors 
and woodwork should be scrubbed, all rubbish 
removed from the basement, and the walls white- 
washed. It may be necessary to house children 
in an old building, but there is no reason why 
't should not be made clean and sanitary. The 
method of supplying drinking water from a 
pail, open to dust and contaminated air, should 
be discarded. Provision should be made for a 
covered stone tank or other receptacle with a 
faucet, and, if individual cups are not provided, 
each pupil should be required to bring his own. 
The common drinking cup and the common water 








Are among the immediate 
results from SAMSON 
Telephones. 


Many years pleasing School 
Folk will help us to please 


Our knowledge, our expe- 
rience are at your service. 
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- Holtzer-Cabot Systems are Efficient 


SEND FOR BULLETIN NO. 


BOSTON 












Fire Alarm 





is most essential to the safety of pupils 
and their teachers in every school building. 


To Be Efficient the signal 


must be simultaneous in every~ 
part of the building, distinctly audible, 
different from the program signals, reli- 


able in operation, and with provision 
for Fire Drills. 


CHICAGO 
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The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
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NEW YORK 








pail are menaces to good health and in direct 
violation of the law. 

“Special consideration should be given to out- 
side sanitaries. Many of these outbuildings are 
thoroly disgraceful, a menace to health and 
morals. Perhaps nowhere in the rural school 
equipment is radical reform so much needed. 
Where conditions require the use of outdoor 
toilets, they should be substantially built and 
the entrances properly screened. They should 
be cleaned and the wastes disposed of. The 
excreta should be removed from the vaults or 
covered with earth, lime or sawdust. The law 
specifically enjoins upon directors the duty of 
making provision for keeping toilets in a clean 
and sanitary condition. 

“Every schoolroom ought to be made pleasant 
and homelike. The surroundings ought to be 
such as to develop good taste and orderliness. 
Education has hardly a more important object 
than to develop habits of cleanliness and good 
order...” 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

The school board of Erie, Pa., has outlined a 
new ‘plan of school administration by which 
the president of the board has been made the 
executive head of the school system, the super- 
intendent of schools the administrative head of 
the instruction department, and the business 
manager the head of the business department. 

The reorganization of committees of the board 
has been effected with the appointment of two 
committees,—the instruction committee, consist- 
ing of five members, with the superintendent as 
official adviser; the finance and property com- 
mittee, consisting of five members, with the 
business manager as official adviser. The presi- 
dent of the board is a member of both com- 
mittees and the business manager and superin- 
tendent are present at all meetings. Committee 
meetings are held weekly and board meetings 
monthly. Officials and employes of the respec- 
tive departments are under the direct control of 
either the Superintendent of Schools or the 
Business Manager as the case may be. 

St. Louis, Mo. Under the system of handling 
the lunchrooms conducted by the school board, 
it has been found by the school authorities that 
not only the overhead, or fixed, expense is ex- 


cessive, but the buying capacity is not fully 
taken advantage of, and in a number of ways 
not as advantageously handled as could be done 
under different methods. It has been pointed 
cut that the business of these lunchrooms is of 
such proportions that it has become necessary 
to devise a system for the most economical and 
practical operation of the same. The supply 
commissioner of the board, Mr. E. M. Brown, 
has to this end, recommended the following 
plan: 

(a) That with the opening of the next school 
vear, the present system of a separate manager 
for each luncheon be discontinued, and that a 
concentrated system of management be adopted 
with one general manager in charge, and an 
assistant in each lunchroom, 

(b) That the present list of positions of the 
nelp be revised to conform to the proposed sys- 
tem, and that the list of positions, with salaries, 
be reported to the proper committee for approval. 

(c) That the cost of lunches be reduced 
twenty per cent, making the cost of portions 
four cents each, without reduction in either the 
size or quality of the portions served. 

It.is the opinion of the Commissioner that the 
concentration of management, collective buying 
of staples, uniform baking of all bread stuffs 
and a uniform advantage taken of labor-saving 
devices. would make it possible to reduce the 
cost of lunches served to students. An experi- 
ment conducted in March last in three of the 
schools has borne out this contention. 


Elmira, N. Y. A recent report on the school 
savings of the public schools shows an increase 
in deposits of 6,044 and in the amount of cash 
received of $3,876.12. The total average attend- 
ance of pupils is 4,442 in the grammar schools 
and the number of depositors is 3,296. The total 
rumber of deposits of the schools is 105,372 
and the total amount deposited is $36,350, with 
withdrawals of $10,172, making a balance of 
$26,178 

For the year 1914, the number of deposits was 
32,761, the number of deposit days 38, and the 
amount of cash turned in was $12566. The 
highest place, in point of cash. turned in, was 
held by School No. 1 with a total of 5,068 de 
posits and $1,407 in money. The lowest place 

(Concluded on Page 40) 
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Flasks, Beakers, Funnels and Improved Steel Pulleys 
other Glassware of All Kinds 


a oo, August is the Best 


Patents Pending 


mewwmwanerss Month by far to Order 
Scientific Apparatus 


In the interest of better shipping service, we strongly 
recommend ordering your science apparatus now, be- Dissecting Sets, Instruments, 
fore the Fall rush begins. Don’t delay orders till Septem- rere 

ber or October. By doing so, you avoid delays in ship- 
ping, as the influx of orders at the eleventh hour always 
causes delays and disappointment. You can help us 


render you efficient service if you will accept our 
suggestions. 
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Dissecting Microscopes, Vernier Calipers, Micrometer Cali- 


Compound Microscopes, ete. We are preparing for a large business this Fall, as the ae ea 
interest in scientific instruction is growing faster than 
most other branches of educational work. 
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Devoe School Water Color Box No. 122 


You lay the foundation for good work by your pupils, 
when you supply them with Devoe School Water 
Colors, Brushes, etc., because true colors, of uniform 
quality and brushes made right, like Devoe, help to 


start right. 
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Devoe School Water Color Box No. 118 


Our.line consists of thirty different styles of boxes 
made by us expressly to meet the requirements of color 
study in the Grade, High and Normal Schools. 


Write Dept. 5 for catalog and special prices to schools 


and teachers. 


Devoe 


14-16 West Lake Street 
Chicago 


Fulton and William Sts., 
New York 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 


(Concluded from Page 38) 


was taken by a school with 157 depositors and $60 
in cash. In view of the attendance, School No. 
11 held the leading place, but the deposits were 
2,568 and the cash received $1,165. Five schools 
were about equal in the final results, showing 
cash deposits respectively of $1,407, $1,107, $1,001, 
$1,368 and $1,061. Of these, the largest number 
of deposits in any one case was that of School 
No. 1 with 5,068 and the lowest School No. 7 
with 2,894. 

Muscatine, Ia. The members of the school 
board have recently pointed out the need for an 
efficiency standard for teachers. The sentiment 
favorable to such a standard was expressed, but 
the members failed to unite on a law making it 
compulsory. 

Des Moines, Ia. Playgrounds were opened 
recently in four school-yards under the joint 
control of the school board and the city council. 
The activities carried on during the playground 
season are conducted according to a special 
schedule and include the following: 


Morning. 

9:30 to 9:45—Putting up swings, tilts, slides, 
sand boxes, etc. 

11:00 to 11:15—Directed play under charge of 
instructor; active games for children; ball games 
and running games. 

Afternoon. 

2:00 to 2:30—Quiet games, Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday; story telling, Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday; sewing raffia daily. 

2:30 to 2:45—Folk dancing daily; advanced 
folk dancing, Saturday. 

2:45 to 4:45—Active athletic games, boys and 
girls captain ball, volley ball, playground ball, 
baseball, 

4:45 to 5:00—Collection of material and clos- 
ing exercises. 

Free play is permitted from 9:45 a. m. to 4:45 
p. m. each day. All manner of children’s sports 
are provided. 

Joliet, Ill. The school board has extended the 
school day by the addition of one 40-minute 
period and fixed the dismissal at 3:10 p. m. 

The school board of Joliet, Ill., has granted the 
school janitors a raise of five per cent in wages. 
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BRADLEY’S 


STANDARD 


WATER COLORS 


Have been adopted by more schools than 
all other kinds combined. 
best in art work is attempted and accom- 
plished Bradley Colors are used. Manufactured 


Wherever the 
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The present yearly salary of janitors in the city 
schools is $750 to $800. 

The school board of Joliet, Ill., has adopted a 
recommendation to the effect that all bills must 
Le O. K.’d before they reach the school clerk. 
Failure to do so will necessitate the return of 
the bills to the proper persons and the delay of 
the payment for same. 

Pawtucket, R. I. Mr, Philip C. Sheldon, for 
the past eight years secretary of the school 
board, has resigned and has been succeeded by 
Thomas Park, formerly with the Pawtucket Gas 
Company. 

Bellaire, O. The school board, by a vote cf 
four to three, has eliminated the study of Ger- 
man in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades of the 
graded schools. 

Boone, Ia. Mr. J. J. Snell, secretary of the 
school board for 23 years, resigned his position 
on July tirst and was succeeded by Mr. R. V. 
Duckworth. 


York, Pa. Mr. M. O. Lewis, supervisor of 
puildings and grounds, has been re-elected with 
a salary of $1,500 per year. 

The school board of York, Pa., has decided to 
return to the former two-session plan for the 
high school. A recent experiment with the one- 
session was followed by complaints from parents 
of the students. 


Mr. George Melcher, well known as an educa- 
tor in Missouri, has been appointed as director 
of the new Bureau of Efficiency for the public 
schools of Kansas City. Mr. Melcher in prepara- 
tion for his work, made a trip to a number of 
the Eastern cities investigating bureaus of this 
kind. 


Omaha, Neb. The school board has reopened 
the school buildings for public meetings and 
social center purposes. Political and religious 
meetings remain barred from the privilege of the 
schools but questions of general interest and 
educational subjects may be discussed. 

Mr. E. R. Sayler, president of the board of 
education at Springfield, Ill, has been offered 
the superintendency of the Odd Fellows’ Home 
at Mattoon and has signified his intention of 
resigning from the board. 


Mr. H. H. Buckhout, for the past six years 
secretary of the board of education at Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., has resigned to become assistant 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 


Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 








steward of the Michigan State Hospital. The 
appointment gives Mr. Buckhout a substantial 
increase in salary over that received as secretary 
of the board of education. 

Davenport, Ia. Mr. J. D. McCollister, for the 
past fifteen years secretary of the school board, 
has been re-elected. 

Bellingham, Wash. Mr. F. B. Graves, formerly 
city comptroller, has been elected secretary of 
the school board to succeed William Asher. 

Aurora, Ill. The city authorities have made 
a regulation by which ground within a block 
from a school building is designated as 4a 
“danger zone.’ Automobilists coming within 
these zones are required to exercise care and to 
reduce speed. The new rule is the result of the 
increase in swiftly moving cars and vehicles 
which have come with the change in city modern 
life. 

Des Moines, Ia. Mr, A. L. Clinite, for a num- 
ber of years secretary of the school board, has 
been re-elected. 

Dayton, O. The school board has _ provided 
for the establishment of three ungraded schools 
for the next school year intended especially for 
the benefit of foreign children. 

The close relation of the Reading, Pa., Pub- 
lic Museum and Art Gallery to the schools of the 
community is reflected in a recent bulletin of 
Supt. Chas. S. Foos. The museum has been in 
existence since 1904 and has a considerable col- 
lection of the chief industrial and commercial 
products of the world, ethnological material and 
historic objects. The double purpose of affording 
popular educational displays for the public at 
large and of making the collections of direct 
pedagogic value to the Reading schools, has 
guided the director of the museum. In the De 
partment of Art, a small collection of famous 
masters, and a number of modern American 
artists, a total of 62 paintings, have been dis 
tlayed. In addition, a number of fine marbles, 
mosaics and a collection of ancient pottery have 
been bought. 

Altoona, Pa. The high-school lunchroom, dur 
ing the past year, was able to serve lunches 
daily to 1,500 students at a cost of from seven 
and one-half to ten cents per student. That the 
lunchroom is conducted at a profit is evident 
when it is stated that the annual surplus ‘8 
about $400. 
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Used for teaching drawing in many schools. 20 different shades and colors. 
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for brilliancy of 
color combined with 
Oil color effects. Six 
standard colors with 
brown and black, 
packed in a tuck 
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attractive picture on 
the back that any 
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Use of School Buildings. 

The school board of St. Louis, Mo., has pre- 
pared a set of regulations whereby school build- 
ings and grounds may be used by educational 
and civic organizations under the control of the 
school authorities. 

The new rules provide that persons desiring 
to use a building or school-yard shall indemnify 
the board for any loss by damage, and where an 
injury has been done, the bill must be paid 
promptly or the association will be barred from 
further privileges. 

The use of tobacco and intoxicants In school 
buildings is barred at all times. Mothers’ and 
fathers’ clubs and school patrons’ alliances will 
be permitted to use the schools free if the meet- 
ings do not conflict with the regular school ses- 
sions. Fees will be required of all societies or 
associations for social recreation, entertain- 
ments or amusements, 

Arrangements for all gatherings must at all 
times be subject to the approval of the Smperin- 
lendent and the Commissioner of Buildings. No 
charge will be made for baths, but a special per- 
mit will be necessary and a slight charge will 
be made for soap and towels 

_Afternoon meetings must not extend beyond 
five o'clock in the afternoon and evening ses- 
sions after ten-thirty o’clock. Admission fees 
at the entrances are prohibited, but any society 
or association may exact a charge and collect the 
Same outside of the school grounds. 

_ During the winter months, when heat and 
light are necessary, the rates will be $2 for 
Single rooms and $10 for auditoriums. Without 
heat or light, a charge of $1 will be made for 
Single rooms and $8 for auditoriums. 


NEW RULES AND REGULATIONS. 
The school board of Brookline, Mass., has 
amended its rules governing the admittance of 
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new pupils into the schools and the exclusion of 
those who are suspected of being afflicted with 
contagious diseases. The rules read: 

Pupils may be admitted to the kindergartens 
at the age of 3% years, and to tne primary 
schools at the age of 5 years, if qualified. No 
child shall be admitted as pupil in any school 
until a physician’s certificate has been fur- 
nished the principal that the child has been 
successfully vaccinated, or giving the reason 
why said child is not a fit subject for vaccina- 
tion. A certificate giving the reason why a child 
is not a fit subject for vaccination shall be valid 
for one year only from the date when it is 
written. 

Any child who is ill with scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, small pox, cholera, chicken pox, 
measles, German measles, inumps, whooping 
cough, tuberculosis, cerebro-spinal-meningitls, 
infantile paralysis, or other communicable dis- 
ease, or any child who has been exposed to the 
same or who is a carrier of disease, shall be ex- 
cluded from school as directed by the orders of 





MR. ULYSSES G. WHEELER 
Superintendent of Schools-Elect, Newton, Mass. 


Three primary colors with black. Unrivaled in their mixing 
value to produce secondary colors, 
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the Board of Health posted in each schoolroom. 
Re-admittance shall be subject to the approval of 
the medical inspector of the schools, 

The school board of North Adams, Mass., has 
passed a rule barring secret societies in the 
high school. Such societies will not be per- 
mitted in the future without the sanction of the 
board. 


Educational Changes in Idaho. 

A radical change in the organization of higher 
education in the state of Idaho is proposed in a 
report of Dr. Edward O. Sisson, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, and Miss Grace Shepherd, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. The pro- 
posed changes are to be acted upon by the State 
Board of Education involving the abandonment 
of the normal school at Albion, the establishment 
of Junior Colleges at Pocatello and Boise, and 
the correlation of the Lewiston Normal School 
with the State University. The Junior Colleges 
are to offer two-year courses and are to serve 
sections of the state not readily accessible to the 
University. They will be parts of the city high 
schools in which they will be located. A further 
change is the abolition of the office of State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction by consti- 
tutional amendment. The functions of the office 
are now discharged by the Commissioner of 
Education. 


Practice Sheets in Fundamental Operations. 

Mr. Charles M. Lamprey of the Martin School, 
Boston, has arranged to sell his Practice Sheets 
in multiplication, addition, subtraction and divi- 
sion, at cost, to schools which desire to under- 
take improvement work in the upper grades. 

The sheets have been used with notable suc 
cess during the past year in the Martin school 
and 350,000 have been sold, at cost, to other 
schools. Score sheets and letters of explana- 
tion to parents and teachers are also offered by 
Mr. Lamprey. 


J. J. Savitz, supervising principal of the pub- 
iic schools of Westfield, N. J., on July 8th, was 
granted a leave of absence for one year without 
pay. It is Mr. Savitz’s intention to engage in a 
study of educational methods in both this coun- 
try and abroad in order to better prepare himself 
for his own work in the Westfield schools. 

Morristown, Tenn. Mr. Daniel T. Rogers, of 
Chattanooga, has been elected superintendent of 
schools. 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


Dallas, Tex. The school board has adopted 
the policy of fixing the salaries of all principals, 
high-school instructors and supernumeraries at 
the time of their election to a teaching posi- 
tion. In the past, the salaries of teachers have 
been fixed by schedule. The new schedule pro- 
vides that with the exception of principals, high- 
school instructors and supernumeraries, those 
who have had experience before 1912 shall be 
paid a minimum wage of $55.” Increases of $2.75 per 
year will be given for service extending beyond 
that time. For each year’s experience after 
1912, the salary will be increased $4.00. The 
previous schedule for the payment of teachers 
in the negro grade schools has been readopied. 


Boston, Mass. The school board has ruled 
that teachers of kindergartens who are assigned 
work not more than three afternoons each week 
in classes of the first three grades, shall receive 
additional compensation for such service at the 
rate of $1.00 per session. 

The Buffalo ordinance relating to special as- 
sistants in the high schools has been amended 
to read as follows: “Seven special assistants 
in each of the above named high schools shall 
receive, respectively, a minimum salary of 
$1,200, an annual increase of $100 and maximum 
of $1,700, and at the discretion of the Superin- 
tendent of Education for special reasons a 
maximum of $1,800, provided that the Superin- 
tendent shall in each such case communicate 
to the Common Council the fact that he has 
allowed said increase in excess of $1,700 and his 
reason therefor. The Superintendent of Educa- 
tion shall have power to leave any one or more 
of these positions vacant.” 

Boston, Mass. The school board has reduced 
the pay of principals in the evening high schools 
from $8 to $6 and in the evening elementary 
schools from $6 to $4, 

Allentown, Pa. The school board by a vote or 
G to 2, has adopted a new salary schedule by 
which the sum of $27,400 has been added to the 
payroll of teachers. The principals of the grade 
schools are increased from $600 to $900; from 
$700 to $1,000; from $750 to $1,050; from $800 to 
$1,100; from $950 to $1,150. 
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The teachers in the Pioneer open air school 
are increased from $750 to $900, and Supervisors 
from $800 to $1,000. 

Detroit, Mich. The school board, on June 9th, 
adopted without discussion, an amendment to 
the teachers’ committee report by which a dozen 
teachers have been granted increases in salary 
ranging from $10 to $20 per month. Promotions 
of as Many more were made to first and second 
assistant principalships. The adopted report 
gives increases to those teachers who went 
abroad on Sabbatical leave of absence a year 
ago and against whom a ruling was afterward 
made denying them pay for the time so em- 
ployed by them, despite an understanding to the 
contrary. 

Malden, Mass. After a fight of three years, 
the teachers in the public schools recently won 
a victory in the matter of increased salaries 
when the board voted to increase the maximum 
pay of teachers of grammar schools to $800 per 
year. Raises have been fixed at $25 per year. 

Dallas, Tex. The school board has adopted a 
recommendation to the effect that the maximum 
salary of teachers in the white schools shall be 
$1,600 for the ensuing year. High-school instruc- 
tors who have been reelected and who have not 
received the maximum salary are to be paid an 
increase of $50 per year. It is provided that 
high-school teachers must hold a degree from a 
college or university approved by the state be- 
tore they will be given jncreases. 

A further provision calls for a selection of 
teachers from the corps of those not holding 
degrees, of not more than four, to be delegated 
as unassigned teachers. Their duties will con- 
sist of special work under the direction of the 
superintendent along the line of investigation 
for strengthening the work of the schools, im- 
proving the general efficiency and meeting em- 
ergencies as they arise, and to act as general 
supernumeraries. 

The board also revised the salary schedule for 
principals of the white graded schools by which 
salaries are fixed according to four groups as 
follows: yroup A, maximum, $1,800; group B, 


$1,600, and group C, $1,400. The salary of any 
principal is determined by the present salary 
received, with an increase of $50 per year until 


This book is filled from cover to 
cover with practical 
planning gymnasiums. 


It presents the most up-to-date ideas 
based on many years’ experience in out- 
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the maximum is reached and is fixed upon mul- 
tiples of $5. 

Mobile, Ala. The school board has revised 
the schedule for teachers’ salaries on the basis 
of efficiency and length of service. It is the in- 
tention of the school authorities to make promo- 
tions for good work and to reward merit on the 
part of those who show extra capability. The 
different groups of instructors and the salaries 
attached are: 

Division No. 1. 

Length of service seven years and over. 
Grade A, $72.50; grade B, $67.50; grade C, $6U. 
Division No. 2. 

Length of service four, five and six years. 
Grade A, $65; grade B, $57.50; grade C, $52.50. 
Division No. 3. 

Length of service two and three years. Grade 
A, $55; grade B, $52.50; grade C, $50. 

Country Schools. ‘ 

Length of service one, two and three years. 
Grade A, $53; grade B, $51.50; grade C, $50. 

Length of service four years and more. Grade 
A, $57; grade B, $55; grade C, $53: beginners, 
$50. 

The net result makes an aggregate increase 
in the teachers’ payroll of approximately 
$2,818.80 per annum. 

Batavia, N. Y. The salaries of grade teachers 
have been raised with an increase of $25 in the 
minimum and $50 in the maximum. 

Teachers who are absent on account of per- 
sonal illness will receive half pay for the time 
lost not to exceed ten days during a school year. 
If they are absent for a longer time they will 
lose full pay. 

Grade teachers who have received the maxi 
mum salary of their grades for two years and 
who are classified in group “A” shall receive an 
increase of five per cent in their salary. 


Carthage, Mo. Mr. S. H. Wood of Falls City, 
Neb., has been elected superintendent of schools 
to succeed the late J. M. White. Mr, Wood 
holds a degree from Drake University and has 
also taken a special course at Columbia. His 
latest position, as head of the Falls City schools, 
covered a period of seven years. 
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— more your pupils use motion pictures in their studies, 
the more lasting becomes your instruction. 


Leading Institutions of learning throughout the country endorse 
visual instruction and a great many have installed 
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As a means of providing greater expert super- 
vision for the smaller schools of the city, Supt. 
I. I. Cammack of Kansas City, Mo., has organized 
the smaller buildings into groups under the 
direct control of supervising principals. Under 
the new system, the principals of the respective 
schools will become the assistants of the super- 
visors and the latter will attend to the super- 
visory duties connected with the schools. The 
plan has been in vogue for some time in a num- 
ber of the large cities of the country and is 
considered the most successful method of giv- 
ing the small schools the same advantages of 
expert attention as the larger ones. 


Somerville, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a recommendation providing for the in- 
troduction of differentiated courses in the 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades of the Forster 
Grade School, effective in September. The pro- 
gram of studies has been arranged to offer the 
following courses: Preparatory, commercial, 
manual arts and academic, all of which courses 
shall devote approximately two-thirds of the 
time to the regular studies of the curriculum 
and one-third to differentiated courses. 

Supt. Clark, in explaining the purpose, work- 
ing and results of the system, expressed the 
Opinion that the plan would probably be in 
common use within the next six or seven years. 
He said it provided work similar to that included 
in a junior high school and provided for the 
Pupils entering the sixth grade an opportunity 
'0 decide what higher courses they desired to 
pursue. 


A particularly suggestive form of school re- 
Port has just been issued by Supt. A. R. Bru- 
bacher of Schenectady, N. Y. The report takes 
the form of a compact 32-page pamphlet and is 
devoted largely to the problems of the growth 
of school population, the elements of school] en- 


rollment by nationalities, etc., illustrations of 
non-promotion, elimination, part-time classes, re- 
tardation, etc. All the facts concerning the 
schools are shown by means of graphic charts, 
tables and exceedingly brief discussions. A 
summary and complete set of recommendations 
are added. The entire report is made as simple 
as possible so that it will be read and understood 
by members of the school board and by parents 
and citizens at large. The report is a fine type 
of the useful and usable school document. 

Discussing changes in the city superintenden- 
cies of the state of Illinois, Mr. Francis G. Blair 
recently wrote: 

“It is a matter of congratulation that there 
are practically no changes in superintendents in 
the larger cities of Illinois this year. While the 
sooner a poor superintendent has his tenure re- 
duced to zero the better, a good superintendent 
should be removed only by the process of pro- 
motion. We must look to the principals and 
superintendents for educational leadership within 
their school districts. The development and 
maintenance of a sound school sentiment de- 
rends largely upon the kind of a person at the 
head of the local school system. A too frequent 
change in principals and superintendents inter- 
feres seriously with the development of right 
sentiment and right action in the educational 
affairs of a community.” 

Quincy, Ill. Supt. E. G. Bauman has recom- 
mended the establishment of ungraded rooms 
for the instruction of subnormal children. The 
separation of the mentally bright and the sub- 
normal children is sought to relieve the instruc- 
tors and to avoid retarding the remainder of the 
classes. 

The attendance at Buffalo summer schools is 
larger this year than last, the total in vacation 
classes being 7,650. The grammar school regis- 
trations exceed last year by 1,100. Swimming 
lessons are becoming a popular feature of the 
summer work and this year the registration 
numbers 1,500. At each pool there are six 
periods daily and 30 pupils are taught at one 
time. Pools have been established at six differ- 
ent schools. Other popular courses are those 
in amateur photography and those for little 
mothers, in which girls are taught the care of 
babies, including bathing, dressing and feeding. 
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Hinsdale, N. H. Upon the recommendation 
of the superintendent, the school board has un- 
dertaken the reorganization of the public-school 
system by which it is planned to eliminate one 
grade below the high school. An Agricultural 
course is to be introduced in the high school in- 
cluding Manual Training and Domestic Science. 
It is the belief of the school authorities that the 
introduction of the new subjects will increase 
the attendance and stimulate the interest of the 
pupils to such an extent that they will continue 
in school after leaving the grammar grades. 
With the opening of the fall term, graduates of 
the eighth and ninth grades will become fresh- 
men in the high school. 


The school board of Los Angeles, Cal., has 
created the position of “home educator” to be 
filled by a woman appointee. 

The duties of the new official will be to visit 
the homes of aliens, to educate them along 
modern lines of housekeeping and home building 
and to make them an influence when they come 
in contact with later arrivals. The subjects to 
be taken up include cooking. sewing, housekeep- 
ing, marketing, sanitation, care of children and 
other subjects of like nature. 


The school board of Dallas, Texas, has 
adopted a recommendation for the reorganization 
of the high schools of the city, providing for the 
election of one principal for each and such other 
teachers as may be needed under the title of 
instructors. It is the purpose of the new rule 
to abolish the special heads of departments in 
these schools and to allow their appointment as 
instructors of any assigned subjects. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Owing to lack of accom- 
modations, the school board has taken steps to 
introduce the Gary system of instruction in one 
of the schools. The school architect has been 
authorized to look into the matter of finding 
suitable buildings for use as gymnasiums. 


Supt. W. K. Vance of Delaware, O., was 
elected president of the Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association at the recent convention at Cedar 
Point. 

Supt. Charles Lose of Williamsport, Pa., has 
resigned to become president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Central State Normal School at Lock 
Haven. 
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Mr. Lose is a native of Lycoming County, Pa. 
He was educated at Lafayette College and 
Bucknell University and began teaching at the 
age of 17 years. He was principal of the Mon- 
toursville high school one year and of the 
Lycoming County Normal School for four years. 
He was made county superintendent of Lycom- 
ing County by the state superintendent in 1884 
to fill the vacancy caused by a death and was 
elected to the same position in 1887, 1890 and 
1893. He relinquished the county superintend- 
ency to become city superintendent of Williams- 
port. 

State Superintendent S. H. Thompson of Ten- 
nessee has announced the appointment of Mr. 
Samuel L. Smith of Clarksville, Tenn., to the 
office of Supervisor of Rural Schools just created. 

The activities of the Rural Department will 
be conducted thru the General Education Board 
in conjunction with the Jeanes fund for negroes 
and will in that capacity give special attention 
to the development of rural schools among the 
colored people. The work is to be purely bene- 
ficient and is intended to direct the education 
of the colored children along the lines that will 
be most helpful including supervision, construc- 
tion and sanitation of school buildings and gen- 
eral health of the school children. 

Prof. Smith is a man of unusual ability, and 
while comparatively young, has given many 
years to school work. He is an undergraduate 
of Peabody College, a graduate of the Southwest- 
ern Presbyterian University and a graduate of 
the Chicago University. In the capacity of su- 
perintendent of the city schools of Clarksville, 
he has caused the schools to advance to a very 
high standard and his reputation has extendea 
not only thru his own county but into many 
other counties and his services have been en- 
listed in a number of instances in advising edu- 
cators of the state and country. 

New York, N. Y. District superintendents 
John Dwyer and H. W. Jameson have been re- 
elected to their present positions for a term of 
six years at $5,000 per year respectively. 

Portland, Ore. The salary of Supt. L. R. 
Alderman has been raised from $4,500 to $5,000 
per year. 

New York, N. Y. Associate City Superintend- 
ent Andrew W. Edson has been unanimously re- 
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elected by the Board of Education for the full 
term of six years from Sept. 24 next. The com- 
mittee on nominations submitted a report out- 
lining his record in the local schools and em- 
phasizing his particular contributions to school 
improvement. The secretary cast the necessary 
ballot. 


Fort Madison, Ia. Mr. F. A. Welch of Hamp- 
ton, has been elected superintendent of schools. 


Mr. Edwin Hebden, Director of the Bureau of 
Statistics and Research of the Baltimore board 
of education, has resigned, the same to take 
effect on August 3lst. Mr. Hebden contemplates 
entering a broader field where he will have 
opportunity for the carrying out of his scientific 
researches, 


Mr. E. U. Graff, superintendent of the public 
schools of Omaha, Neb., has been re-elected for 
a three-year term. His salary remains at $5,400. 

The school board of Pittsburgh, Pa., has ap 
pointed Mrs. Cornelius Giddings of St. Louis, 
Director of Lunches in the public schools, at a 
salary of $2,500. 

Menominee, Mich. Mr. John L. Silvernale, of 
Red Wing, Minn., has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools to succeed the late John N. Davis. 
Mr. Silvernale will receive a salary of $2,800. 

Miss Myra Morris of Florence, Ala., has been 
appointed Supervisor of Primary Work in the 
public schools of Jacksonville, Fla. Miss Morris 
is a graduate of the Alabama State Normal 
School and Female College of the same place 
and recently completed a course at Columbia 
University. 

Mr. Edgar L. Willard, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Newburyport, Mass., has resigned 
to accept a similar position at Natick. 

The close of the school year at Cornwall-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., was marked by a public reception 
and the presentation of a beautiful gift to Prof. 
Herman C. Woodworth, who at that time com- 
pleted twenty years of service as principal of 
the Cornwall school. About five hundred per- 
sons were present including the members of the 
school board and their wives. 

The conclusion of the evening’s entertainment 
was followed by the presentation of a handsome 
silver dish with the following inscription: ‘Pre- 
sented to Herman C. Woodworth, by the Board 
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ef Education, on the completion of his twenty 
years as Principal, Cornwall, June 19th, 1914.” 

Mr. Otis Games of Madisonville, Ohio, was 
chosen superintendent of the Newport, Ken- 
tucky public schools by the Board of Education 
on June 29th. Mr. Games taught American his- 
tory at Hughes High School, Cincinnati, for the 
last three years, and previous to that was su- 
perintendent of the public schools at Bainbridge, 
O. He is 31 years old and has been teaching 
school for eleven years. 


George Melcher, Assistant State Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools for Missouri will resign 
his position in the state education department 
about September 1 to become director of re- 
search and efficiency in the Kansas City, Mo., 
public schools. 
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FRANK RIGLER 
Former Superintendent of Schools, Portland, Ore 
Died, July 18, 1914 
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Establishment of Schools, School Lands and 
Funds. 

Under the Colorado school laws (Mills’ Ann. 
St. 1912, 6655, subd. 15), requiring school dis- 
tricts not maintaining a high school to pay the 
tuition of pupils attending in another district, is 
not, in view of section 6776 of the Colorado 
constitution (art. 9, {15), in violation of section 
2 of that article, providing for a uniform system 
of public schools. School Dist. No. 16 in Adams 
County vs. Union High School No. 1 in Adams 
County, Colo. 

Under Washington R.& B. Code (4562-4574), 
as amended by {4562-4567, providing that the 
apportionment to each county from the current 
state school funds shall be based on the total 
number of days’ attendance, not excepting pri- 
vate and certain other schools, nowhere pro- 
vide for crediting the attendance of children in 
a model training school conducted by a state 
normal school, and such provision cannot be 
read into the statute. State vs. Preston, Wash- 
ington. 

A model training school conducted by a state 
normal school. in which children are taught by 
supervisors with the assistance of students in 
the normal school, is not a “common school” 
within the Washington school laws. Sections 
4562-4574 providing for the apportionment of 
current state school funds to the counties shall 
be based on the total days of attendance.—State 
vs. Preston, Washington. 

Under Washington school laws (4717 et seq.) 
making attendance upon a public or private 
school compulsory, does not show that a model 
training school conducted by a state normal 
school is a common school or private school 
with the sections, basing the apportionment of 
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the current state school funds on total days of 
attendance.—State vs. Preston, Washington. 
School Districts. 

That a special school district had unlawfully 
incurred a debt exceeding the constitutional 
limit held immaterial and not ground for enjoin- 
ing the officers of a special school district from 
annexing certain adjacent territory, under the 
North Dakota Laws of 1911 (c. 266), School 
Dist. No. 94 vs. Thompson, North Dakota. 

Special school districts may be established by 
the consolidation of common school districts as 
entireties, or by taking only parts of common 
school districts and consolidating such parts.— 
Eubanks vs. Futrell, Arkansas. 

Under the Illinois School Law, an appeal to 
the county superintendent in proceedings to 
change the boundaries of certain school dis- 
tricts so that they might be consolidated, filed 
within ten days after action taken by the last 
board of trustees required to act, was in time.— 
People vs. Dick, Illinois. 

Where the board of education confirmed the 
appointment of members of the board of school 
estimate, the fact that the president of the 
board named the members in the first instance 
does not invalidate their appointment.—Com- 
mon Council of City of Lambertville vs. State 
Board of Education, N. J. 

An election contest for the office of school dis- 
trict trustee should be determined by appeal to 
the commissioner of education as authorized 
by New York Education Law ({880).—Welker 
vs. Lathrop, New York. 

Under New York Education Law (880), au- 
thorizing appeals to the state commissioner of 
education by persons “conceiving” themselves 
aggrieved, the right to appeal must rest on real 
reasons, not on mere mental attitude of the ap- 
pellant.—People ex rel. Board of Education of 
City of New York vs. Finley, New York. 

School District Taxation. 

An appropriation asked for by the board of 
estimate for the erection of a public school is 
not illegal because the board discussed the 
availability of certain sites as a basis for an ap- 
propriation; their estimate not being insepar- 
ably conditicned upon a purchase of any definite 
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site—Common Council of City of Lambertville 
vs. State Board of Education, N. Y. 

The exemption of educational property from 
taxation, provided for by Indiana Constitution 
(art. 10, 1), and the School Laws of 1908, does 
not apply to local assessments agaihst rea 
property, based on benefits which accrue to it 
from public improvements.—School Town of 
Windfall City vs. Somerville, Indiana. 


School District Claims. 

A complaint in an action against a board of 
education for injuries to a pupil, caused by the 
defective condition of a school building, ol 
which condition the board knew prior to the ac 
cident, stated a cause of action for negligence. 
Katz v. Board of Education of City of New York, 
N. Y. Sup. 

In an action for supplies furnished by plaintiff 
to a board of education, proof of the making of 
the contract, and furnishing the supplies in ac- 
cordance with the specifications, etc., estab- 
lished a prima facie case; the burden being then 
on defendant to show that preliminary legal re 
quirements to the contract had not been com- 
plied with—Skinner & Kennedy Stationery Co. 
vs. Board of Education of City of St. Louis, Mo. 

Where specifications were identified and 
plaintiff testified that the supplies sued for were 
furnished in accordance therewith, failure to 
formally introduce the specifications in evidence 
was not a fatal objection to plaintiff's prima 
facie case.—Skinner & Kennedy Stationery Co. 
vs. Board of Education, Mo. App. 


Teachers. 

Under a city charter providing that the e* 
penditure of money for the maintenance of 4 
school should be under the direction of the 
school committee, the school committee may 
engage and fix the salary of teachers, and 4 
warrant drawn by the committee for a teacher's 
salary is a valid order.—Hardy vs. Lee, Rhode 
Island. 

A school teacher suing for breach of a con 
tract of employment was not required to allege 
in her complaint that other employment was S8& 
cured at additional expense for living, etc. 0 
order to have such expense deducted from the 
amount realized from the other employment in 
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arriving at the amount of her damage.—School 
Dist. No. 3, in Clear Creek County vs. Nash, 
Colo. 

A school teacher suing for breach of a con- 
tract of employment was entitled to have de- 
ducted from the amount received from other 
employment her expense resulting from the 
change, for railroad fare, increased living ex- 
pense, etc., in arriving at her damage.—School 
Dist. No. 3, in Clear Creek County vs. Nash, 
Colo. App. 

A school teacher wrongfully discharged before 
the expiration of her contract was entitled to 
recover the amount she would have received un- 
der the contract, less whatever she earned by 
other employment, with interest thereon at 8 
per cent.—School Dist. No. 3, in Clear Creek 
County vs. Olsen, Colo. App. 


Pupils. 

Despite the Colorado School Law of 1912 
({{6768 to 6774), the circuit court, in view of 
section 6775, denying to the county superintend- 
ent and state board of education the power to 
render and enforce a money judgment, has juris- 
diction of an action by one school district to 
compel another to pay the tuition of pupils of 
that district who attended high school in the 
first—School Dist. No. 16 in Adams County vs. 


Union High School No. 1 in Adams County, 
Colo, 


_ The use of pupils of a public school as sub- 
Jects of practice in teaching by student teachers 
inder supervision of regular teachers held not 
an invasion of the pupils’ legal rights—Spedden 
v8. Board of Education of Independent School 
bist. of Fairmont, West Virginia. 


School Building Sites. 

Under the New Jersey Laws of 1911 (p. 764), 
declaring that no contract for the erection of 
any public school building shall be made until 
the plans have been approved by the board of 
education, the question of the fitness of a school 
Site selected cannot be reviewed on certiorari. 
—Common Council of City of Lambertville vs. 
State Board of Education, N. J., Sup. 


Upon certiorari to review the determination 
of the state board of education concerning the 
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erection of a school building, the court cannot 
consider questions affecting title to office, aris- 
ing from the existence of a de jure and a de 
facto board, or of a board composed of both 
de jure and de facto members.—Common Coun- 
cil of City of Lambertville vs. State Board of 
Education, N. J. 
School Building Contracts. 

The specifications for a school building, made 
part of the contract between C., a materialman, 
and B., a building contractor, requiring all work 
to meet the approval of the school board and its 
architect, the decision of the board and archi- 
tect, their good faith not being questioned, is 
final as between C. and B.—Berger Mfg. Co. vs. 
Crites, Mo. App. 

Injunction will not lie to restrain the officers 
of a special school district from annexing adja- 
cent territory under North Dakota Laws of 1911 
(c. 266, 9133), where the annexation has been 
fully completed prior to the commencement of 
the action.—School District No. 94 vs. Thomp- 
son, North Dakota. 

So long as a board of education of an inde- 
pendent school district acts within the limits of 
its powers in maintaining a “model school” for 
training teachers, its discretion cannot, in the 
absence of a statute, be controlled by the courts 
in a suit to enjoin such maintenance.—Spedden 
vs. Board of Education of Independent Sthool 
Dist. of Fairmount, West Virginia. 


SCHOOL LAW NOTES. 

The constitutionality of the New York vac- 
cination law has been upheld in a recent suit 
(People vs. Ekerold) before the State Court of 
Appeals. The defendant refused to permit the 
vaccination of his child, who was attending a 
public schoo] in New York City, and the child 
was excluded from school. The father was then 
fined $10 for failing to send his child to schoo 
He appealed on the ground that the vaccination 
law is unconstitutional. The court upheld the 
law under a ruling by the Supreme Court of the 
United States and in the opinion by Judge His- 
cock said: 

“So far as the evidence discloses, the defend- 
ant’s refusal to comply with the requirements 
of attendance at school was arbitrary and 





capricious, and as one reads the record and argu- 
ment of his counsel the impression somehow 
arises that he was more interested in asserting 
his right to refuse to comply with the law than 
he was actuated by the purpose of protecting his 
child from some possible or supposed injury.” 

Boys who have been paroled from the Wis- 
consin State Industrial School at Waukesha can- 
not be barred from the schools of any city in 
the Badger State. Attorney General Owen has 
recently rendered an opinion that boys who have 
been committed to the Industrial School lost 
none of their rights to education in the reguiar 
schools and school boards have no legal power 
to exclude them. 

According to a recent ruling of the Postoffice 
Department at Washington, a person who is a 
postmaster or postmistress, cannot at the same 
time be a school director, even tho the posi- 
tion of school director may not carry any salary 
with it. The ruling was given in the case of a 
woman, Miss Longmire, of Ashford, who had 
been elected as a school director. This is the 
first case of the kind to occur in the state of 
Washington. 

The attorney general of Oregon has recently 
rendered an opinion to the effect that the bonds 
of school clerks must be double the amount of 
money it is estimated they will handle. The 
bonds must be approved by the school boards 
and the county superintendents of schools. It 1s 
the opinion of the attorney general that the 
school directors may not be held liablefor errors 
in estimating the amounts of money to be in 
charge of the respective clerks in case of losses. 

The Indiana vocational education law enacted 
by the legislature in 1912 has been held good by 
the Indiana supreme court, and officers of the 
state and county may be mandated to enforce 
it. The decision of the Fountain county court 
has been reversed in refusing to mandate the 
county council of that county to make an ap- 
propriation of $1,500 to meet the expenses of 
complying with the law for the coming school 
year. On appeal the county council attacked 
the law for enumerous alleged deficiences. 

The supreme court held that the fact that the 
law may create an increase of the tax levy in 
the counties which are compelled to adopt it 
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TOTHILL’S PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


CHARTS 


McConnell’s A. B. C. Primary Reading Chart 
McConnell’s Primary Reading Chart 
MecConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart 


McConnell’s Language Chart 
McConnell’s Complete Chart 
Jameson’s Anatomical Plates 
Evans’ Arithmetical Series 


Wilkinson New Agricultural Series 
These goods are sold by all of the leading School Supply Houses, 


or write to 


MeConnell School Supply Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


4430 MARKET STREET 


The E-S. CO. Inkwell is without 
any question the best inkwell pro- 
position on the market. It is in- 
expensive. Requires no castings. 
Easily cleaned. Made in four sizes 
to fit any desk and in either the 
narrow or wide mouths. 

We especially recommend our 
wide mouth bottle as shown by the 
cut. It will accommodate any 
penholder without smearing it 
with ink. The neck of the bottle 
is particularly low so that it does 
not stand up in the way. Made 
in four sizes. 


Write us for Prices and Samples 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
COMPANY 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


and will cause a difference in the educational 
system in the several counties, and that all of 
the other objections which the opponents of the 
law could suggest were questions for the legis- 
lature and not for the court. 


The law provides that any school, city, town 
or township or combination thereof may, thru 
the proper officers, establish vocational schools 
or departments for industrial, agricultural and 
domestic science education in the manner in 
which other schools and departments are now 
established and authorize elementary instruc- 
tion covering the same field as a part of the 
regular school course. It also authorizes the 
state board of education to outline a course of 
study in agriculture, domestic science and in- 
dustrial work for use in the high schools of 
the state. 

Two miles and a half, or even two miles, is 
too far to send little children to school in Iowa 
without transportation. School districts cannot 
require that children go so far. Where districts 
have been large to embrace more taxable acres, 
it is up to the board to provide transportation 
where there are small children with long dis- 
tances to go. 

This is the substance of a recent decision by 
Superintendent A. M. Deyoe of the department 
of public instruction. In the case under consid- 
eration, one school patron was denied trans- 
portation facilities tho others in another part of 
the district were given it. The district being an 
independent district he was denied the right as 
a matter of law, under the transportation 
clause, and the state superintendent supports 
this; but on the question of discrimination the 
equities were with him. 

The case arose in the independent district of 
Leland, Winnebago county. To afford trans- 
portation for the complainant would be to virtu- 
ally furnish a rig for one child. To send the 
child to another district would be to deprive him 
of the facilities of a small town school. But the 
state superintendent found that it is none the 
less the duty of the district to furnish the facili- 
ties alike for each and every pupil of the dis- 
trict. The child or children of the complainant 
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are entitled to go to the school on terms like 
those in other parts of the district. The dis- 
tance of two and a half miles is too great for 
a small school pupil to go on foot. Even the 
distance to the school nearest but in another 
district is two miles, and this is too far. 

The order is to make an allowance to the par- 
ent for and in lieu of transportation. 

The law contemplates a fund for transporta- 
tion and until the district has raised that fund 
and used it the district has not fulfilled its duty. 

Althe discussed at length in committee and 
on the floor of the legislature the bill embody- 
ing the suggestion of Superintendent of Educa- 
tion Harris to amalgamate the several boards 
of education of various institutions of Louisiana 
into one central board composed of eight mem- 
bers, one from each of the congressional dis- 
tricts, was defeated. There was considerable 
opposition engendered by the heads of the in- 
stitutions to be affected and their arguments 
prevailed among the lawmakers. The plan was 
described in the June issue of this journal. 

Among the bills before the Louisiana legisla- 
ture this session was one which amends the 
school law governing the New Orleans board or 
education so as to make the terms of the mem- 
bers of the board overlapping. It provides that 
three of the five members shall be elected for 
four years and two members for two years. 
This would provide for an election of two mem- 
bers of the board every two years and at the 
same time leave three members on the board 
who would have experience. 

There was also a bill which had for its object 
to change the rule that now applies that nomi- 
nations of teachers shall be made by the Super- 
intendent and the appointments be made effec- 
tive only by a two-thirds vote of the board. The 
change suggested is that a majority vote shall 
be sufficient instead of two-thirds. 


St. Paul Notes. 

A carefully planned commercial exhibit of 
school furniture and supplies, books and teach- 
ing materials was a feature of the convention. 
It was placed in the Armory Building where 
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HY don’t you purchase the 
best goods for your school? 
| We manufacture a class of black- 
boards that are almost equal to 
natural slate. Our revolving 
blackboards and roll blackboards 
have been in constant use in all 
the Public Schools in New York, 
and the principal cities for thirty- 
six years, which is a sufficient 
guarantee. Send for our illustrated 
catalog and discount sheet and compare 
prices with other manufacturers. 
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WHEAT versus CHAFF 
“Your text is the most teachable book I have 
sed. It contains all the wheat, with the chaff 
eliminated.’’"— Frank J. Lorenz, College of St. 
OHIO — St. Paul, Minn. a 
Arthur J, B A R N E =) St. Louis. 


503 Howarno Bive. 





every member of the association was obliged to 
come in person for registration so that the ex- 
hibitors were given every opportunity of show- 
ing their wares. The exhibit was chiefly limited 
to firms handling school specialties and only one 
or two of the larger general manufacturers and 
publishers were represented. The success of 
the exhibit was entirely due to the management 
of Messrs. Ross and Vincent and the skillful 
control of Secretary Springer. 


The two oldest members of the Council of 
Education, both in point of membership and age, 
were present at St Paul. They were Frank Fitz- 
patrick of Boston and J. M. Greenwood of 
Kansas City. 


The bookmen were in attendance in great 
numbers. The “oldtimers’ seemed to be the 
first on the ground and the last to go. Among 
the eastern men were W. E. Pulsifer, J. A. 
Greene, K. N. Washburn, Casper Hodgson. The 
Chicago group included, Frank F. Hummell, A. 
T. Scott, O. J. Laylander, J, B. Williams, W. K. 
Tankersley, E. C. Buehring, Frank D. Farr, Rob- 
ert and H. A. Foresman, C. W. Taber, W. C. 
Knauff. 


Canada sent at least one live wire,—a man 
who typifies the energy, and untiring working 
capacity of the prairie pioneers—A,. Kennedy, in- 
spector of schools of Weyburn, Saskatchewan. 
To speak to Mr. Kennedy for five minutes is to 
understand why school progress in the western 
provinces of the Dominion is marvelously rapid 
in every direction. 

One of the resolutions that did not “get past” 
the committee read: Résolved, that the teach 
ers who pay taxes hereby earnestly protest 
against the noonday and midnight activity of 
Margaret Haley in acquainting the rank and file 
of teachers with facts and figures showing that 
they are underpaid, thus leading them away 
from the simple life made necessary on a salary 
which is below the cost of living, and we greatly 
deplore her marvelous success in securing favor 
able N. E. A. Legislation on matters pertaining 
to the necessity of better salaries for teachers. 
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Moulthrop Movable School Seats 





The New Standard 
For Grade and Special Work 


Langslow, Fowler Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





DEATH OF ARTHUR J. BARNES. 

Arthur J. Barnes, former president of the firm 
which bears his name and a prominent pioneer 
in the development of shorthand in the United 
States died on June 29, at Pasadena, Cal., at the 
age of 71. 

Mr. Barnes’ interest in shorthand dates from 
1865, when he took up the study of Graham 
Phonography in the Syracuse, N.- Y., Business 
University, under the direction of Prof. John B. 
Holmes. He had previously taken up commer- 
cial studies in the Bryant and Stratton Busi- 
ness University of Buffalo, N. Y. In 1863 he en- 
tered the Rochester University, but being 
financially unable to pursue his studies continu- 
ously to completion, he dropped his university 
work for a year, had a taste of Army life in 
1865, and then took up shorthand. After becom- 
ing proficient in shorthand and devoting one 
year to reporting, he returned to the University 
and completed his course, defraying his ex- 
penses by his shorthand work. 


After reporting in the courts in and near 
Rochester for about a year, he went west, in 
1868, and became one of the pioneer reporters 
of St. Louis, purchasing the second Remington 
typewriter used in the city. He reported some 
of the most difficult cases in the St. Louis 
courts, and was often called to other eities to re- 
port exceptionally difficult cases. 


While reporting, Mr. Barnes established a 
Shorthand School, which later developed into 
the Barnes’ Business College, now located tn 
the Board of Education Building, St. Louis. In 
1878 he became acquainted with Miss Lovisa E. 
Bullard, whom he afterwards married. Mrs. 
Barnes very soon became interested in short- 
hand, and from this interest developed the 
series of Shorthand and Typewriting textbooks 
how published by the Arthur J, Barnes Publish- 
ing Co. 


Those who knew Mr. Barnes intimately will 
always remember him as . .e who loved his fel- 
low men, and was more anxious to do all the 
800d he could than he was to accumulate a for- 
tune. In him was exemplified the saying that 
Charity begins at home,” for his love for his 
family and for those in his employ, and his in- 


terest in their welfare, revealed the real heart 
of the man. 


For some years Mr. Barnes had been a resi- 
dent of Pasadena, and until quite recently he 
retained an interest in and was President of the 
Arthur J. Barnes Publishing Co., of St. Louis. 
On account of his failing health, Mrs. Barnes 
was elected President and Mr. O. H. White was 
re-elected Secretary and Manager, at the last 
election of the Company. 


Mr. Barnes is survived by his wife, a son and 
two daughters. 


THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 


The evil influence of politics upon county 
supervision and the bad results accruing from 
the election of county superintendents by party 
vote are pointed out in the July Educational 
Press Bulletin of the Illinois Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. It is stated that a considerable 
fraction of the county superintendents elected 
by the people will have their pedagogical robes 
soiled by politics. While no method of selection 
insures positively against a certain amount of 
failures and mistakes, the Illinois plan of election 
contains a number of serious drawbacks. 


The worst things which have been said about 
the Illinois plan of choosing its county super- 
intendents are: 

1. That political rather than educational fit- 
ness determines the selection. 

2. That on a long ballot it is possible for a 
wholly unfit person to escape that close scrutiny 
which would make his selection by any other 
plan impossible. 

3. That as politics determined his selection, 
it may influence his official acts. 

4. That politics demand a rotation in the 
office without any consideration of the needs 
and interests of the schools which he serves. 

Every cne of the objections can be sustained 
if the citing of special instances is sufficient 
rroof. But every one of them can be proven 
untrue by the same method. 

There are cases, no doubt, where political 
qualities and political activities have determined 
the choice. But is this peculiar to the method 
of selection by a vote of the people? It is barely 
possible that boards of education, boards of 





trustees and even presidents of institutions of 
learning are not entirely free from such in- 
fluences in their selection of candidates. We are 
all agreed, however, that educational and not 
political qualifications should determine the 
selection of candidates for educational positions 
and that school teaching and administration 
should be separated as far as possible from parti- 
san politics. 

One of the most serious objections against 
election by party vote is the marked tendency in 
certain quarters to consider one or two or. three 
terms the limit that any one person may hold 
the office whether such rotation is good for the 
schools or not. While we have instances of 
county superintendents serving four, five and 
some six terms, there is no denying the fact 
that some of our best county superintendents are 
forced to give up the work upon no other ground 
that that the office should be passed around. 
Practically one-half of our county superintend- 
ents change every four years. It is difficult to 
estimate the waste and confusion which arises 
from this arbitrary retirement of faithful efficient 
superintendents. 


Supt. Ella Flagg Young of Chicago has advo- 
cated the elimination of the middleman in con- 
nection with the conduct of high-school restau- 
rants and the placing of the same under the 
direction of food experts employed directly by 
the board of education. In defense of her plan, 
Mrs. Young gives the following reasons: Some 
of the concessionaries become lax and serve poor 
food; also, because of the variation of control 
there is considerable difference of efficiency in 
management. ‘ 


The school authorities of Eugene, Ore., have 
issued a concise report prepared by Supt. C. I. 
Collins, containing a resume of the salient facts 
of attendance, teaching force, salaries, cost of 
instruction, retardation, industrial education, 
building operations, records and accounting and 
special studies. The report evidences a thoro 
understanding of the local situation as of mod- 
ern movements and reflects an intense desire 
for advancement. A unique feature of the re- 
port is the fact that it is mimeographed—in the 
school—and is as clean as if printed. 


——— 
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You Are To Be The Judge 
In This Case 


Pat. Dec. 12, '05 
Pat. Jan. 19, '06 


Write for our free samples, and hand 
down your DECISION in the way of an 


order. 


Write for free samples 


U. S. INKWELL CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 





SCHOOL HYGIENE NOTES. 


The finance committee has recommended to 
the Pittsburgh board of education for approval, 
the appointment of Dr. H. B. Burns, superintend- 
ent of the Bureau of School Medical Inspection, 
as head of the newly created Department of 
Hygiene. Dr. Burns’ salary will be $5,000 per 
year. 


Newport, R. I. Thru the efforts of Dr. W. S. 
Sherman, a dental clinic has been established 
for the ensuing school year. The equipment was 
presented to the schools by a local citizen. 

As conclusive evidence of the success of the 
medical inspection system for the public schools 
of New London, Conn., Mrs. Frances G. Smith, 
school nurse, and Dr. O. H. Young, school den- 
tist, presented interesting reports to the school 
board. The report of the former showed con- 
siderable improvement in the health of the 
school children. It is especially noted that 417 
children have no disease at the present time as 
compared to the condition three years ago, when 
there were less than fifty children who could be 
called absolutely healthy, 

There are now 1,722 improved cases against 
1,468 last year. In pediculesis, there are 171 
cases against 231 during 1912. Cases of defec- 
tive teeth number 1,364 as against 1,511 during 
the previous year. Altho there were a large 
number of contagious diseases prevalent, there 
were only 2,962 school days lost in 1913 as 
against 5,389 in 1912. 

The school board of Dayton, O., with the 
assistance of the medical inspection departmeiut, 
has adopted a policy by which it is planned to 
gradually introduce the lower temperature or 
open-air rooms in all grades of the schools. The 
second and third grades of the McKinley School, 
for the past two years, have been held in the 
open air and the third and fourth grades of the 
Longfellow School were similarly conducted last 
year. It is said that in the rooms where the 
temperature has been so reduced that the best 
scholastic work has been done and few failures 
have resulted. The ensuing school year will 
witness the addition of other open-air rooms 
in the Stivers school. 


Non-evaporating, dust-proof and 
noiseless; no hinges to break or corks to lose. 


edge of the hole. 


Inkwell. 


Pat. Nov. 14, ‘11 


2092 E. 22nd Street, 
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Squires No. 8 Inkwell 


School Clinic in Seattle. 

During the past school term, a clinic has been 
in operation in the building formerly occupied 
by the administration department of the public 
schools of Seattle, Wash. The building has been 
turned over to the department of hygiene and 
entirely refurnished for its especial use. 


The first floor contains the dental clinic, the 
office of the dental staff, examining rooms 
and a chemical and pathological laboratory. The 
second floor is devoted to the examination and 
treatment of eye, ear, nose and throat defects 
and includes also an operating room and a room 
equipped with a few beds where children may be 
kept pending their recovery from operations. 
Both the dental clinic and the examining rooms 
are equipped with the most modern apparatus 
and the laboratory is said to be most com- 
plete. 


The clinical staff is composed of 29 of the 
leading physicians of the city in addition to 
seven trained nurses. The latter are on duty 
from eight in the morning until five in the af- 
ternopon and the physicians devote a certain por- 
tion of the day to the work. The clinic has been 
put in operation for the benefit of poor children 
who cannot afford to pay a physician. In cases 
where it is felt that payment can be made with- 
out much hardship, the children are sent to the 
family physicians and in others a small fee is 
charged to preserve the independence of those 
whom the physicians would help. 


Compulsory High-School Athletics. 

Compulsory athletics in the Boston High 
Schools will be inaugurated with the beginning 
of the fall term, in September. The course, 
which has been prepared by Dr. T. F. Harring- 
ton, director of school hygiene, will count two 
credits a year for girls and one credit for boys. 
The latter will receive an additional credit for 
military drill. 

In the first year each boy must qualify in the 
50-yard dash, 8 seconds; running high jump, 3 
feet; running broad jump, 11 feet 6 inches; 
standing broad jump, 5 feet 6 inches; putting 
shot, 25 feet; chinning, 3 times; swimming, 10 
strokes without stopping. 








The story of the two holes in 
the ground is told in two words, 
Well! Well! The happy ending 
of the*story of the unsightly and 
unsanitary holes in the school 
desks is also told in two words, 
Universal Inkwells! They are 
easily inserted. Adapt them- 
selves to holes which vary in size, 
The flange projects above the 
desk only 25/1000 of an inch, 
Covers any roughness at the 





















Made of pressed steel, durable and sanitary. 
Handsomely nickel plated and improves the appearance of the desk. 


Let us send you sample and quote you price. 
We also make the “Cleveland” pressed steel “flush top” 


CLEVELAND INKWELL CO. 


= - ~ 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 





Squires No. 2 Inkwell 


Undoubtedly our flush Inkwells are the best on the market 


and more extensively used than any others. Our No. 8 fits the 
same size hole as does our No. 3, but holds about 50% more ink 
and is generally preferred on that account, is finished in bronze 
but will nickle when so ordered. 


Our No. 2 sliding lid Inkwell has a wide flange and will cover up or fit any hole from 
1% to 244 inches in diameter. 
extends less than 44 of an inch above the surface of the desk, is nearly as good in this respect 
as a flush Inkwell. The glass sets inside the iron holder. 

See last month’s Journal for other styles. Write for illustrated circular and _ prices. 


SQUIRES INKWELL CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


It was designed especially to refit old desks. This Inkwell 


In the second year each béy must qualify in a 
60-yard dash, two forms of jumping, putting 
shot (8 pounds), chinning, three’ swimming 
events, and diving. 

In the third year each boy must qualify in one 
dash and one run, two forms of jumping, put- 
ting shot (8 pounds); chinning and three swim- 
ming events, all a iittle harder than those of the 
preceding year. 

In the fourth year the pupil must be able to 
do a 100-yard dash in 14 seconds; 440-yard run 
(for boys 16 years old or over) in 1 minute and 
20 seconds; running high jump, 4 feet 6 inches; 
running broad jump, 15 feet; standing broad 
jump, 7 feet; putting shot (12 pounds) 26 feet; 
chinning seven times; swimming, 220 yards 
without stopping; carrying burden in _ water; 
care of comrades., 

Each girl is obliged to pursue one or more 
forms of outdoor recreation selected from u 
given list. This includes archery, golf, rowing, 
skiing, bicycling, croquet, sailing, tennis, ball 
games, canoeing, skating, cross-country walking, 
horseback riding. In each of the four years reg- 
ular gymnasium work must be done. In the 
first year, besides one outdoor recreation, there 
are required one dash event, one form of jump- 
ing; second year, one dash event, two forms of 
jumping, swimming ten strokes without stop 
ping, two outdoor recreations; third year, one 
dash event, two forms of jumping, swimming 40 
yards without stopping, three outdoor recrea- 
tions; fourth year, one dash event, two forms 
of jumping, swimming 60 yards without stop 
ping, diving (optional), carrying burden in 
water, four outdoor recreations. 


Mrs. Josephine Preston, State Superintendent 
of Instruction for the state of Washington, has 
adopted a list of one hundred words in simplified 
spelling. Under this policy such words as 
“thoro,” “thru,” “stopt” and helth” will appear 
in bulletins and other official matters emanating 
from the state superintendent’s office. 

The school board of Boston, Mass., has pro 
vided for the continued testing of the work 10 
arithmetic in the elementary schools and has 
appointed a teacher for the work. 
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Patterson-Columbia 


Patterson-Columbia 
Screw Top Cell 


Screw Top Cell 





PATTERSON BATTERY SET 


MODEL BMCP—414 SURFACE STEEL CABINET 
for 


SCHOOLHOUSE SIGNALLING 


You can’t afford to waste money continuing the use of the old-style wet battery on your 
Program-Clock System when a PATTERSON BATTERY SET of the type shown in above cut will, 
under average conditions, save its entire cost in 2 years. 


A PATTERSON BATTERY SET, all complete, costs very little more than many schools have spent each 
year for repairs and renewals of the old-style wired-up wet battery. 


Don’t go to the expense of installing storage batteries, A. C. Rectifiers, etc., for such a plant always requires 
the supervision of a technical electrical man to keep it in g00d operative condition. 


Order a PATTERSON BATTERY SET installed, and you can do away entirely with any technical super- 
vision and care of the battery operating your Program-Clocks, Fire Alarm Systems, etc.;—once a year only will a 
PATTERSON BATTERY SET require a few minutes’ attention at the hands of the janitor or porter. 


With a PATTERSON BATTERY SET,—a centralized Steel-Cabinet—under lock and key—no circuit wires 
have to be disconnected or reconnected, and the renewal of the cells is as easy as the renewal of an incandescent 


lamp, and tho done quickly, by the most inexperienced person, without tools or technical knowledge, can be 
be done in only one way, and that the right way! 


A PATTERSON SET will not only furnish the electrical current necessary for your Program-Clocks, 


Secondary Dials controlled by Master Clocks, and general Fire-Alarm signals, but will do every class of signal 
work which a school building may require. 


We solicit correspondence on the PATTERSON BATTERY SET proposition for replacement of old-style 


battery sets in schools where Program-Clock apparatus has already been installed, as well as for new work 
where specifications are being written. 


We'll gladly forward copy of Catalog 418, describing in detail full line of Patterson Battery Sets. 


STANLEY & PATTERSON 


Sole Distributers 23 Murray St. 
Northern Flectric Company — 27 Warren St. Seattle: H. G. BEHNEMAN, 316 James Street 
UMITED the Dominion 
dle ae o— 141 W.36thSt. 1.45 Angeles: R. B. CLAPP, 600 San Fernando Bldg. 
ONTREAL, ALIFAX, TORONTO, WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 


REGINA, CALGARY, EDMONTON, VicTonta. NEW YORK, U. §, A, 


“SWEETS” 1914—SEE PAGES 1680 to 1685—‘‘SWEETS” 1914 


or 















Glance at this photo. 


ventilating system. 


the toilet fresh and pure. 


“Ebinger” Urinals are just as durable, de- 
crease the cost of repairs, and ventilate the 
toilet room in the same way as do the 


closets, THRU the fixture. 


Write for our catalog, illustrating and describing 
our line of VENTILATED Urinals, Closets and 


Sanitary Drinking Fountains. 


THE D, A. EBINGER SANITARY MFG, CO, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 





Equipment of the Germania School. 
The new Germania school at Saginaw, Mich., 
is an example of careful selection of equipment 


and furniture for the highest possible educa- 
tional efficiency and the greatest economy or 
monetary outlay. The building is equipped with 
the latest sanitary devices which can be bought 
in the open market and contains, also, consider- 
able furniture especially designed by the archi- 
tect. 

The seating in the classrooms is of desks 
furnished by the Peabody Schoo! Furniture Co., 
North Manchester, Ind. Two rows in each room 
are of the adjustable type and the balance are 
of the ordinary fixed type. In the experience 
of the Saginaw school authorities, two adjust- 
able rows are sufficient to care for all under 
and over-size children which the standard fixed 
sizes will not accommodate perfectly. 

The blackboards are of natural slate furnished 
by the Pennsylvania quarries, 

The window shades are of translucent mater- 
ial mounted on Johnson adjustable fixtures. 

The heating furnaces are of the school type 
manufactured by the American Heating and 
Ventilating Company. The fan is a Sirroco 
conical fan and the automatic control was manu- 
factured by the Johnson Service Company. 

The sanitary installations include porcelain 
enameled latrines with automatic water flush 
and local vents at each seat. The latrines are 
enameled inside and outside and the partitions 
are also enameled. The urinals are of enameled 
iron with plate glass coverings. The bubbling 
fountains are of standard sanitary make. 


“The Voice Highways.” 
Teachers who are seeking material for indus- 


trial classes will find in a new pamphlet of the 
Western Electric Company, “Making the Voice 





There’s no need of 
disinfectants, or expense for repairs or extra 
’ Closets are 
built with ventilators, which carry off all 
offensive odors and keep the atmosphere of 
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Shower Stalls. 


The Verdict of those who 
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Closet Partitions 


Made from Vismera Pure Iron; Rust Resisting, Corrosion Defying Metal. 


A staunch, sturdy, dependable product; offering advantages both 
in the installation and service, not to be realized in the use of stalls 
constructed from other materials. 

It will be necessary to carefully study details and specifications 
covering the ‘ Nokorode” Sanitary Closet Partition, to gain a full 
appreciation of its value and understand its comparative low cost. 

It has many distinct mechanical features; such as special adjust- 
able floor flanges, permanently tight interlocking joints (rivetless) and 


Furnished without doors when desired. 
Equally adaptable for Latrines, Dry or Individual Closets and 


Sanitary 
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of the Highways” a mine of interesting informa- 
tion on the manufacture of lead covered tele- 
phone cable. 

The pamphlet is fully illustrated and takes the 
reader thru all the processes of the production 
of copper wire, paper for insulation, lead and 
antimony to the testing of these materials, in- 
sulating wire, pairing or twisting wire, sheath- 
ing cables with lead, and testing. The pamphlet 
is truly educational in its purpose and content 
and should be read by the members of every 
class in electric wiring and telephony. 

Copies will be sent gratis, to anyone who will 
address the Advertising Department, Western 
Electric Company, 463 West Street, New York, 
RN. ¥. 

CHANGES FIRM NAME. 

The Folding Partition Company is the new 
corporate name of the Sectionfold Partition 
Company, 2 East 23rd St., New York City. The 
firm manufactures the well-known Sectionfold 
Partitions which are widely used in _ school 
buildings, gymnasiums and auditoriums. The 
change in name involves no change in the firm 
or its management under the direction of John 
T. Fairhurst. 

A COMPLETE SCHOOL CATALOG. 

Mr. E. W. A... Rowles, 327 So. Market St., 
Chicago, has recently issued his “School Furni- 
ture and Supplies Catalog’ for 1914-15—an 
eighty-page book containing illustrations, de- 
scriptions and prices upon every conceivable 
item of school equipment. The Rowles line of 
school furniture, apparatus and teaching mater- 
ials has been built up during 25 years of selling 
to schools in all parts of the Union. It includes 
everything from desks to dyes and from high- 
school science equipment to kindergarten gifts. 
The catalog should be in the hands of every 
schoolman who wants a ready reference cyclo- 
pedia of school supplies. 

A NEW MAP AND CHART CATALOG. 

A new, complete catalog of maps and charts 
published by the McConnell School Supply Com- 
pany has just been issued. It will be found 


valuable not only by school authorities but also 
inter- 
up-to-date, 
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Henry Weis Cornice Co. 


KANSAS CITY 
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well-printed wall maps. The list as illustrated, 


described and priced in the new catalog in- 
cludes large maps of the world, the hemis- 


pheres, the continents, the United States, Can- 
ada, the British Isles, Australia, all of the states 
of the Union, classical and biblical maps, his- 
torical maps of the United States, etc. A list 
of reading, arithmetic, language and _ health 
charts is appended. 

The catalog will be mailed to anyone address 
ing the firm at Philadelphia, Pa. 


Standard Terra Cotta Construction. 

A suggestive volume for architects has just 
been issued by the National Terra Cotta So- 
ciety under the title, “Architectural Terra Cotta, 
Standard Construction.” The book contains 70 
plates of standard forms of construction and 
jointing which have been in practical use for 
some years. 

Information concerning the volume may be 
had from the secretary of the Society, Metro 
politan Building, New York City. 


New Course in Stenography. 

The New York University School of Com: 
merce has extended the course in Methods of 
Teaching Stenography to a_ full sixty-hour 
course. 

Thirty hours will be devoted to lectures 0 
methods as in the past and the balance of the 
time will consist of a shorthand teacher’s lab 
oratory. Members of the class which will consist 
of active teachers of stenography in the NeW 
York high schools and schools from other parts 
of the country, will make observations in thé 
philosophy and methods of teaching steno 
graphy. Shorthand classes will be visited and 
observations will be discussed and criticised. 


Mr. Francis A. Ogden, a wealthy octogenarial, 
who died at Houston, Tex., some months 88° 
left a will in which he specified that his entire 
estate be devoted to the education of county 
children, especially those whose educational 
advantages are limited. Mr. Ogden’s estate 
is scattered in more than a dozen states 
and his Texas property alone is valued at $1,000; 
000. 
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School oes) Sour 


Your School Building is no better than its Plumbing 


Wolff Seat-operating School Closets 





Wolff Closets are made of 


Vitreous China 


a non-absorbent, unstainable ware 


which will positively not craze. 


Wolff Seats are of 


Extra Heavy Oak 


with Galvanized Cast Iron Re-enforcing 
Ring, which prevents warping, cracking 
and opening at the joints. 





Send for School Closet Circular 


KetehieeHeheneneMonenenemenemenen 
% oe , 

: School Administration 
ReietieoteteMeMeMeoMeMeMeMetotetotet 
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Obtaining Recommendations of Teachers. 

As a means of obtaining accurate, concise and 
complete opinions upon applicants for teachers’ 
positions, Supt. J. T. Giles of Richmond, Ind., 
has compiled a card which contains the follow- 
irpg message on the front. 











Richmond, Indiana 


EE | Sl 
for a position to teach in the Richmond City Schools and has 
given your name as reference. Will you please underscore 
on the reverse side of this card the terms that express your 
udgment of this teacher’s qualifications. This information 
will be held strictly confidential. 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. T. Giles, Superintendent 





On the reverse side of the card the following 
complete series of questions and answers is 
printed, 


Have you seen this person teach? Yes, no. 


Personal appearance? 
poor. 

Personality? Commanding, strong, fair, weak. 
Health? Vigorous, good, fair, poor. 
Temperament? Nervous, deliberate, sluggish. 
Scholarship? Superior, good, fair, poor. 
Ability to keep order? Excellent, good, fair, 
poor. 

Teaching skill? Superior, average, poor. 
Initiative? Strong, fair, weak. 

Social qualities? Active, fair, passive, 

Do you recommend this person strongly as a 
teacher? Yes, no. 

Signed, 

The person to whom the card is addressed 
merely checks the quality which he believes the 


Excellent, good, fair, 








Florence High School, Florence, Neb., J. J. Davey, Archt. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
601-627 West Lake Street 


BRANCHES 


DENVER, COLO. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


applicant has, signs the card and returns it in a 
stamped envelope furnished by Mr. Giles. In 
practical use the card has proven itself valuable 
in that it is quickly returned and gives an un- 
equivocal index to the teacher’s characteristics. 
The opportunity of writing a non-committal let- 
ter is entirely obviated. 


Politics and Small School Board. 

A proposal to decrease the membership of the 
Chicago board of education is being agitated by 
a number of civic and social organizations. It 
has been pointed out that the present board is in 
a constant turmoil and that, like former boards, 
it is continually at war with the superintendent 
and other professional] heads of the schools. The 
present bad conditions can be overcome only by 
reducing the board, by clearly defining its func- 
tions and powers and by raising the dignity, and 
increasing the initiative and the executive power 
of the superintendency. 

A recent report of the school section of the 
Woman’s Club of Chicago recommends a radical 
revision of the present school law. In discussing 
the inefficiency of the present board, the com- 
mittee makes this sensible observation: 


“The argument is brought up, that our present 
board of 21 members has all it can do. A smaller 
board would be swamped, it is said. That is the 
best argument for a small board. The reason 
the large board is so busy is because it is all 
the time usurping the functions of the superin- 
tendent and the supervisors and constantly in- 
terfering with the smooth running of the system. 
We want the board to act in a critical and super- 
visory capacity and not to take the running of 
the schools out of the hands of officials paid to 
do it, who can do it much better than trustees 
because it is their profession.” 

At the bottom of the whole difficulty in Chi- 
cago is partisan politics—the sort of politics 
which influences the appointment of politicians 
as members of the board of education and which 
controls these members while in office. The 
Chicago press and the Chicago people are con- 
vinced that much improvement cannot be made 
unless political influences are removed from the 
schools. 





Equipped entirely with products from the 


L.WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Fifty-nine Years of Quality 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plumbing Goods Exciusively 


SHOWROOMS 
111 N. Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO 


BRANCH OFFICES 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 2210-2212 Pine Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, Builders Exchange 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 506 Lyric Bidg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 1204 Scarrett Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Monadnock Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D.C... 1130 Woodward Bldg. 





 bhe Editors Mail 


SCHOOL TOILETS. 
To the Editor: 

By request of our Board of Education I beg 
leave to inquire at your hand an answer to the 
following: 

“How many toilets as to percentage of num- 
ber of children are required by law? 

“How many urinals for boys (per number of 
such)? 

“Have you any law pertaining to the above, 
if so, would be greatly obliged for either a copy 
or excerpt of same.” 





L. Freudenthal, Secretary. 

Trimdad, Colo., July 18, 1914. 

With the exception of Ohio no school laws fix 
the number of toilets required in schoolhouses. 
Ohio demands one closet for each 15 females, or 
less; one closet for each 25 males, or less; one 
urinal for each 15 males, or less. 

“The regulations of the Indiana State Board 
of Health, which have the full force of law re- 
quire substantially the same number of closets 
and urinals. 

“Authorities on schocl hygiene differ from 
the Ohio and Indiana requirements very slight- 
ly. Thus, Dresslar suggests one toilet for every 
15 girls, one closet for every 25 boys, and one 
urinal for every 30 boys. 

“The writer has been inclined to favor one 
closet for every 15 girls and one toilet and one 
urinal for every 25 boys. In high schools one 
closet for 20 girls and one closet and one urinal 
for 30 or 35 boys are sufficient.—Fditor. 


To the Editor: 

Can you tell me, first, whether glass black- 
boards can be obtained in this country, and 
second, where? 4... W: 

Fremont. Neb. 

Reply. The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., can supply glass blackboards thru 
any of its agencies. 
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“FROZEN STIFF” 


tains in Winter. 


Remember— 


the yard.”’ 


and October. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 





BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

The school board of Sioux City, Ia. has 
adopted the policy of requiring principals of the 
various schools to present complete inventories 
of the equipment needed for their respective 
schools at the end of the school year. The in- 
ventory is sought by the board so that it may be 
able to render a full account of the properties 
used in the work of the year, including chalk, 
erasers, books, chairs, pictures, musical instru 
ments, desks and other articles of regular school 
use. 

The school board of Springfield, Ill., has begun 
a study of school construction methods and to 
this end, two members have completed an in- 
spection of the Chicago schools with especiat 
reference to overhead lighting. Included in the 
list of buildings visited were those in Oak Park, 
River Forest and Evanston. 

Chehalis, Wash. An inventory of school build- 
ings has recently been completed and a com- 
mittee has been appointed to fix the value of 
the buildings and contents with a view to in- 
creasing the amount of insurance carried. 

San Francisco, Cal. The consulting architects 
of the municipality have recommended that all 
school buildings hereafter erected be of fire- 
proof construction. They contend that the cost 
of schools in which wood is used is nearly as 
much as what would be paid for Class A or B 
buildings and that the danger to life and prop- 
erty from fire make it advisable to erect fire- 
proof structures. 

The school board of Evansville, Ind., has taken 
out nearly $100,000 worth of cycione and wind 
insurance to protect the schools against loss 
thru storms similar to that which recently 
visited the city. The insurance was divided 
among a number of companies. 

East St. Louis, Ill. Mr. F. L. Thrasher, pur- 
chasing agent for the board of education, has 
been reappointed. 

The City club of Chicago has instituted a 
“Competition for the Selection of Designs for 
Neighborhood Centers in Chicago and Similar 
Large Cities.” The Club is of the opinion that 
the mcedern city is a haphazard conglomeration 
of public and private institutions and that it suf- 
fers seriously from the want of healthy neigh- 


usual condition of drinking foun- 


THE MURDOCK 
BUBBLE-FONT 


is the only fountain on the mar- 
ket that will not freeze. 


Every Doctor will tell 
you “The place for School 
Drinking Fountains is in 


WRITE TODAY FOR BOOKLET 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 






is the 


Supply your school yard with 
a Fountain that works twelve 
(12) months in the year and not 
only May and June—September 





A Beauty for School Purposes--- 





Milwaukee, 


borhood life. The efficiency of many public in- 
stitutions suffers greatiy by the thoughtless 
manner in which they are distributed without 
due relations to one another and without due 
consideration for the greatest possible useful- 
ness and co-operation. 

The Club has, therefore, announced a “Com- 
petition” for plans for a neighborhood center to 
show “the practical possibilities of enhancing 
neighborhood life by proper grouping of build- 
ings and grounds for neighborhood activities.” 

A program for the competition has been pre- 
pared setting forth the objects and the problem 
of the Competition, and the rules governing the 
same. Architects and others interested in city 
designing may receive copies of the program by 
addressing Mr. Geo. E. Hooker, Civic Secretary 
of the City Club, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago, 
Tl, 


RUNNING OF THE SCHOOLS. 

Mr. B. E. Wendentall writing from Malta, Ida., 
to the Boise Statesman gives a series of sent- 
ence suggestions, for the conduct of the public 
schools, which for biting sarcasm and thoro ap- 
preciation of popular foibles is worth reproduc- 
ing. A few of the sentences read: 

Let the people look upon teachers as neces- 
sary evils. 

Tell the teachers how to run their business. 

Fuss with them whenever it is possible. 

Offer them hints and suggestions about things 
that you don’t know. 

Forget that teachers are trained experts for 
their line of work. 

Carve the teachers upon the table of GOSSIP. 

Condemn them upon hearsay evidence. 

Assume that they naturally know but little. 

Tell the teachers how you used to do 40 years 
ago. 

If your child was kept in, insist that you pre- 
fer whipping. If the child was whipped, say that 
you prefer keeping in. If the child has suffered 
both these inconveniences, urge that you be- 
lieve in something else—you do not know what. 

Tell the child this is a land of liberty—to do 
as it pleases. 

Listen attentively to his bad stories about 
school, and he will soon form the habit of tell- 


Just the fountain you need for your corridors, on the 
first and second floor, in the principal’s office and the super- 
intendent’s waiting room. 


Let us tell you more about it—today. 


Rundle-Spence Manufacturing Co. 


-t- Wisconsin 
ing only the disgusting things. He may become 
so enthusiastic that he will do something wrong 
so he will have news to tell when he gets home. 

Slap the child that comes home and tells any- 
thing about school which is pleasant. The kind 
of stuff that a child tells is largely a matter of 
habit. Why not train him to report only the 
unpleasant side of school life? 

Your child seldom or never makes a mistake 
and cannot lie; hence his word is conclusive 
evidence. 

There is little good in any school. If you have 
no grievance, just ‘“‘kick” to make sure that you 
are on the safe side. 

Inform your child that no teacher is to correct 
him. 

A century ago ignorant parents said, “Johnnie. 
if you get licked at school, you will catch it 
again when you get home.” No maxim could 
contain more evil, for it made Johnnie think that 
his parents did not favor him. It made him 
obey orders. It made him respect elders. It 
made him studious. This was all wrong; be 
cause Johnnie must have liberty, guided by his 
own wild and haphazard will. 

If you haven’t time to “round up” the teacher 
when Johnnie comes home with a “report,” stop 
him from school. 

Speak all manner of evil against the school 
and the teacher in the presence of your child 
and when he is grown up he will do likewise. 

You pay taxes to support part of the school. 
Then is there any reason why you should not 
run the whole thing? None whatever! 

Send pupils late and keep them out for any 
trivial excuse. 

If you want to realize the best 
school, be a “knocker.” 
“Knock” all the time. “Knocking” makes the 
pupils loyal. “Knocking” makes the happy and 
contented teacher. If you haven’t nerve enougt 
to “knock” in the open, “knock” on the SIY- 
There is little difference just so you “knock.” 
“Knock” to the board and request that your 
name be not used, for you are a sly old “knock 
er.” You are, you “knocker.” Keep on “knock 
ing” if you want success to pour out of the 
schoolhouse windows. 


from your 
“Knock” everywhere: 
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School Sood Sournal 


NELSON CLOSETS can be installed — 


during August for the fall opening 
of school. 



















Suppose you get in touch with our branch office 


nearest you and have our engineers tell you what 
we can do— 





On your old buildings 
On your new buildings 
On your drinking fountains. 


Our catalog is ready for the asking and covers 
every phase of school plumbing. 


WRITE TODAY TO 


N.O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 



















BRANCH OFFICES AND SELLING AGENCIES 


San Francisco, Cal. Pueblo, Colo. Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Los Angeles, Cal. Memphis, Tenn. Houston, Texas. 





Sanitary Steel School Furniture 


Teachers and Pupils of Typewriting! 


Have each and all of you registered 
as candidates for one of the new 


Remington Awards 


If you are a typewriter pupil, do you attend a school 
where the Remington Awards are given for profici- 
ency in the regular typewriting course? If not, then 
it would pay you to learn all about these awards at 
the nearest Remington office. 





Domestic Science Table No. 32 


White Enamcled inside and out 


If you are a typewriter teacher, are your classes 
competing for these awards, and do you know the 
prize we offer to teachers whose pupils attain a cer- 
tain standard of proficiency on Remington - made 
machines? Any Remington office will tell you. 
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Adjustable Frame Manual 


If you are a typist, do you know the valuable prizes 
. e Training Bench 


competed for twice a year at every Remington office? 
Better call at the Remington local office in your city 
and get particulars. The prize is worthy of your 
best efforts. | 


Remington Typewriter Compan 


(Incorporated) 
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Sani-Steel Cabinet 


No wood; No bugs; 
No mice; Noodor 1 


‘ 





New York and Everywhere 


Steel Desks for the 
Teacher 





Steei Desks for the 
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Patent —Copyrights 


tests and balances color by measurement. 
middle colors with gray, black and the maxima 
of red, yellow and blue, on which the Munsell 
Color System is based, should be used in the 
form of crayons, water colors, atlas of charts, 
color tree, sphere, etc.—the only way to obtain 
an accurate knowledge of color harmony. 
Munsell Color System is used in leading art schools, 


universities, col- 
leges and in the 
public schools of 
New York and 
other cities. 


Explanatory 
circular ‘“‘M’’ and 
price list free 

for the asking. 


Send 10c in your letter for No. 2 box of crayons, postage paid. 


Wadsworth. Howland & Co.., Inc. 


Sole Manufacturers of Material for the 
Munsell Color System 


BOSTON, ate 


SOME FIREPROOF SCHOOLHOUSES. 
(Continued from Page 23) 

The method of heating the Carleton, College 
Hill, and Fairmount Schools is the same, and 
is accomplished by what is commonly called the 
“Split System,” which is a combination of the 
fan-blast radiation. 
Each unit of radiation in the various rooms is 
automatically controlled by a thermostat set 
at 70° F. The air for ventilation is also auto- 
matically controlled by means of a three-point 
multiple thermostat set at 70 
the outlet. 


for ventilation and direct 


and placed in 


The system is proportioned, so that when ven- 
tilating, each pupil in the classrooms is sup- 
plied with 30 cubic feet of fresh air per minute. 
To avoid, as far as possible, the drawing in of 
dust and dirt from the outside, the fresh air is 
taken thru inlets placed in the outer walls 
twenty feet above the grade line. When venti- 
lating, fresh air is continually taken in thru 
the inlets, but provision is also made for rotat- 
ing the air inside the building before and after 
school hours which, resulting in an 
economy of fuel, facilitates the heating of the 
rooms to the required temperature before class 
in the morning. This fan-blast method, which 
is designed for severe weather, insures an even 
temperature thruout the building, and excludes 
all draughts, while at the same time it contin- 
ually provides pure air. 


besides 


The other unit of the heating system is that 
of direct radiation to the rooms. The advan- 
tage of this is that as soon as steam begins to 
generate in the boilers, heat is being transmitted 
to the rooms without the expense of operating 
the fan; and in mild weather, when it is ad- 
visable to have the windows open, a sufficient 


Munsell 





Color System 
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amount of heat can be supplied under low pres- 
sure at small expense to insure comfort. 


Plumbing. 

The plumbing in the Carleton, College Hill, 
Fairmount and L’Ouverture Schools is designed 
with the object of preventing all edors from 
reaching the breathing line by providing perfect 
ventilation of each fixture in the toilet rooms. 
Fresh air is admitted to these rooms near the 
ceiling under plenum of one-half ounce static 
pressure. Each stall and fixture is constructed 
with an outlet for local ventilation as near the 
floor line as possible. The doors and windows 
being kept closed, the only outlet is by way of 
the toilet fixtures, from which odors are con- 
veyed into the utility corridor behind the stalls 
and thence into the brick toilet vent flue which 
passes up and out to a point eight feet above 
the roof. This vent flue exerts a continuous 
draft on the fixtures regardless of the assistance 
given by the fresh air that is admitted under 
pressure, thus insuring perfect ventilation even 
when the fan-blast is not in operation. 

Special attention was given to the design to 
withstand the extreme hard use to which such 


fixtures are subjected in schools. The closet 
bowls are of the Boston Ventilated Bowl type, 
with positive automatic seat action. Flushing 


tanks, and all piping valves and connections are 
placed in the utility corridors. 

The urinals are also of the improved ven- 
tilated type. The backs, blinds and floor-plates 
are of white Opalite glass, and the overflush and 
trough of white porcelain-enameled iron. 

In the girls’ toilet room the stalls are built 
of wood, provided with swinging doors, and of 
good depth in order to insure room as well as 
privacy. 


last and all the time. 
standard forms of porcelain and enameled ware. 


ARCHOVER FOUNTAIN CO., 


Packer-Rekcap Ventilators 


“In use one year and a half 

under varied weather conditions. 

They have given great satisfac- 

tion. Commend them especially 

to directors of schools.”’ 

(Signed) D. M. Johnson, S. J., 
Pastor St. Ignatius Church 


Write for Catalogs and Prices 
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Federal Sign System (Electric) 


640 West Lake Street 


FOR THE*‘KIDDIES’”’ 
SAKE—BE CAREFUL! 


Don’t purchase the first “sanitary”’ 
drinking fountain you can lay your 
hands on. It’s for the children’s 


health—therefore, nothing but the 
best. 


Install 
ARCHOVER 
Sanitary Drinking Fountains 


and you can point with pride to 
your selection, for you know you 
will have absolute sanitation—/irst, 
GF Our fountain-heads are adapted to all 


Write to-day for booklet and prices. 


202 State Life Bldg., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


















St. Ignatius School, Chicago. 
Equipped thruout with Rekcap Ventilators. 


Chicago, IIl. 


Segregation of Negro Pupils in Wichita. 
In many the West, where 
there has been an increase in population, and a 


communities of 


considerable influx of negroes, there has arisen 
the question of providing separate educational 
facilities for the colored pupils. Very often the 
agitation for segregation has been accompanied 
by race hatred and bitter public discussion. 
The negroes are opposed to separation, espe- 
cially where they have for a long time attended 
school with the white children; and the politi- 
cians of the dominant race very often side-step 
the issue for fear of offending a large body of 
voters. 

This was the situation in Wichita until two 
In one of the schools, the Ingalls, 
from one-fourth to one-third of the entire en- 
rollment colored children. The 
colored pupils, were on the average older than 
In the 
two lowest grades were found negro pupils from 
12 to 15 years of age, and a similar difference 
was found in all the grades. Educators will 
appreciate the problem in discipline here pre 
In school, on the grounds and on the 


years ago, 
consisted of 


the white children in the same grades. 


sented. 
way to or from school, there was always present 
a feeling of resentment and hostility between 
the two races, which often resulted in physical 
encounters In the recitations 
there was noticeable among the white pupils 4 
lack of that quick response which is character- 


and violence. 


istic of the white child; they were unconsciously 

falling into the slower and more deliberate 

Whatever 

one’s theories may be as to race equality, it can 

not be denied that between the white and the 
(Concluded on Page 58) 


mental habits of the colored pupils. 
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Architect: ASHLAND SCHOOI. 
WM. B. ITTNER St. Louis, Mo. 


Save 50NX in Water Bills 


Make sanitation perfect and minimize repair expense by installing 
thruout all schools 


CLOW (Madden Patent) AUTOMATICS 


They are sold on a five year guarantee, but many of these closets installed twenty years 
ago are still working perfectly. 


In the public schools of the United States there are probably five times as many of 
these individual water closets installed as of any other one closet. 


If possible visit our showroom this summer—special school plumbing section. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS, Chicago 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


Plumber: 
J. SHEEHAN 
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. . . WHEN YOU SPECIFY 

Old Dominion Patent Heating 1Cl sil 
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catia Minimum Cost — for your school, club, or for any other use, specify 
ften the Maximum Results 
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scussion. “The Spirit of Progress” 
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better and more sanitary 
heating and ventilating of 
our schools, particularly in 
rural districts. The OLD 
DOMINION PATENT 
HEATING AND VEN- 
TILATING SYSTEM IS 
DAILY GROWING IN 






locker is most suitable for all clothes 
locker purposes. We can’t say 
much here, and what we might say, 
in print, wouldn’t convince you to 
any great extent. 


: ae , Py 
lls DEMAND in every State B tW W il Sh y 
ings ; in the Union. Why? u e i ow You 
ntire en- It does not re-heat and . 
on. The circulate the foul air in the If you are buying or specifying lockers 
= h room. we will deliver, RIGHT IN YOUR OFF- 
der than It pases Oo room with ICE, free of all expense to you, charges 
In the og pte Sate om prepaid, a finished sample showing the 
ils from the vitiated or foul air. No construction and finish of our lockers. 
‘iff nee other system does this. You can examine it carefully and return 
a It does not require a sep- at our expense, the carrying charges to 
:tors will arate independent foul air be paid at this end. Then you’ll know 
flue of brick or metal as all . 
here pre- other systems do. what GOOD lockers are like. ao can see 
It is simple, easy to set and test our FRAMELESS CONSTRUC- 
id on the up, and easy to regulate. TION, NEW WELDED, TUBULAR, 
ys present A = aystems are com- PANEL DOOR, without a rivet or bolt 
) s rl 
showing —the NEW STEEL PIVOT 
, between It does not clog with soot HIN ED COR 
a 
: and rot out, requiring ex- GES and REINFORC 
1 physical pensive experts to repair NERS — YALE LOCKS, BEAUTIFUL 
itati eo BAKED ENAMEL FINISH. In fact 
ecitations ” 7 ; , 
ecit ‘ls & It draws the foul or vitiated air from the floor of room by a syphon suction combined you'll see a high class locker at a low 
> pupl with the heater; no other system can do or does do this. class price, which will surprise and de- 
character- It is the cheapest of all heating and ventilating systems, because it combines heater, light you. SAY YES, we'll do the rest. 
onsciously ventilating drum, ventilating mat, stove pipe and foul air pipe or duct. Pipe furnished 
liberate free five feet from center of heater. All other systems require expensive independent foul FREE BOOKLETS 
delibe air flues or ducts, either metal, brick or stone. 
Whatever 
ty, it can- SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG fl 
wi ess Warming & Ventilating Co 
, - os 
e and the VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 





Milwaukee Office: 1222 Tacoma Bullding 
627 CASWELL BLOGK CHICAGO 


2000-2012 W. Marshall St., Richmond, Virginia 











STEEL 


NON - BREAKABLE — SANITARY 
SCHOOL DESKS AND AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


Spell ABSOLUTE EMANCIPATION 


from all breakage troubles, and, because of SANITARY 
design, conserve the health of the pupil. Endorsed by 
highest Educational and Medical authorities. 


Lighter Weight 
Guaranteed for Life 
Sold on Approval 


Lower Freight 


Prompt Service 


a Steel Furniture Co. 
NEW IMPROVED 1488 Buchanan Ave. S. W. 


” BESSEMER ” Grand Rapids, ~ Mich. 





Mr. Superintendent, it is your moral duty to get your 
materials and school supplies as cheaply as possible. 
We shall be more than pleased to add our help to 
yours. Just drop us a line regarding your wants, 


and our quotations and samples will follow by next 
post. 


Keystone Book Company 
School Supplies — In General 


59-67 E. Van Buren Street Chicago, IIl. 





‘THERE is a great difference in School Desks, altho 
to the casual observer all desks are alike. This 
is not true and we would like an opportunity of 
showing you the superior construction of the HANEY SCHOOL 
DESKS, or any other School or Church Furniture that we 
make. 
Here is what we will do. We will advise with you, co-operate 
with you and aid you all we can in any of your 
needs. We will also tell you something about 
our particular School Furniture and make you 
some prices that we believe will open your 
eyes. 









We have concentrated on this business a third 
of a Century. We think we know what to put 
in and what to leave out of Pupils’ Desks, 
Church and Assembly Seating, Recitation Seats, Bookcases, 
Tables, etc., to have them just right. 

We wish ro say that we can and wii] s:ve you money on 
anything you wish to purchase in these lines. One trial 
order is all we ask to prove il. 


Haney School Furniture Co., Gaend Seite, 


(Concluded from Page 56) 

black races, there is a difference in mentality 
that must be recognized in the content of the 
curriculum and the teaching methods of the in- 
structors. In five other buildings, altho the 
ratio of colored children was smaller, similar 
conditions existed, involving similar results. 

To meet the situation the board of education 
quietly authorized the purchase of sites in the 
heart of the colored districts and asked the 
voters to authorize bonds in the sum of $60,000 
for separate buildings. The proposition was 
carried by a vote of three to one. For the 
larger of these districts, the board instructed 
its architect, Mr. F. D. Rixse, to plan a build- 
ing with twelve classrooms, a room for manual 
training, a room for c'asses in sewing and cook- 
ery, and a small, model dining room. Besides 
the usual classrooms, there is also a large audi- 
torium with a balcony having a total seating 
capacity of about five hundred. The side of 
manual training and the domestic arts and 
science are emphasized in the colored schools, 
but the usual curriculum is not sacrificed. The 
results have been most satisfactory. The boys 
take to manual training with enthusiasm, and 
the girls to sewing and cookery with interest. 

Here in the auditorium are held the annual 
graduation and other exercises, evening enter- 
tainments, lectures, etc., so that there has been 
developed a spirit of interest in the school 
among the colored people of the district. With 
principals and teachers of their own color who 
are infused with a desire to unlift the race, and 
who are leaders among their people, there has 
come a feeling of pride in their own achieve- 
ment and a sense of self-respect and independ- 
ence among the pupils. This building called the 


“Toussaint L’Ouverture School,” is one of the 
best in the city, costing about $41,000.00. The 
corridors and exists are of steel and concrete, 
fireproofed by means of fire walls rising to the 
full height of the roof. 
with self-releasing panic bolts, and the upper 


The doors are equipped 


> SCENERY 


Before placing your order for Scenery, Stage 
Fixtures and Stage Lighting, write us. 


We make a specialty of Scenery and Stage Lighting for 
High School and Parochial School Auditorium Stages. 


‘aT ASLEee 16638 


REFERENCES: Any Kansas City Bank, R. G. Dun’s or Bradstreet's Agencies. 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC CO. 4g 
2331-33-35-37 Grand Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. & 
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The Peabody School Furniture Go., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 
andsatisfaction, we so- 
licit your inquiries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 


LOCKERS 
SHELVING 
CASES 
CABINETS 
TABLES 


MERRITT & CO. 


39 FRONT ST., CAMDEN, N. J. 





corridors and assembly hall are provided with 
fire-escapes. The heat and ventilation are fur- 
nished by a fan system. The toilet rooms are 
finished with non-absorbent asphalt flooring. 
Altho plain in its outward appearance, the 
building is an architectural credit to the city. 


——— 


| 


| 





TOUSSAINT L’COVERTURE SCHOOL, WICHITA, KANS. 
F. D. Rixse, Architect. 
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Studies in Reading--seasor_ant martin 


FOUR-BOOK SERIES BY GRADES 


Fifth Grade Reader ..... List Price ... . 45 cents 
Sixth Grade Reader ..... List Price . . . . 45 cents 
Seventh Grade Reader List Price . . . . 50 cents 
Eighth Grade Reader List Price . . 50 cents 


This very popular series in the new form by grades will be 
Send your orders for books needed for 


ready August 1. 


opening of school in September. 


Live Language Lessons -- Driges 


TWO-BOOK SERIES 


A ee Lage Price® ....+.<.% 
a) a Rist Price... <« « 
These 


Grammar to its lowest terms. 
year (last year). 


Essentials of Teaching Reading--Sterma_and_ Rect 


List Price 


cs 2 @& * 4.4.8 


Indispensable 
Normal Training Classes. 








University Publishing Company 


Chicago 


623 So. Wabash Avenue and 
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History of the United States. 

Matthew Page Andrews. 278 pages. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

A belief that the history of the United States 
may be made one of the most attractive of all 
subjects has evidently encouraged the author to 
give high schools another textbook on this In- 
creasingly difficult subject. Some of its salient 
points are: 

Conciseness and fairness’ in 
space to difficult periods. 

The latest results of special investigators 
among Spanish, English, and other records have 
been utilized. This work has materially modi- 
fed some opinions of long standing. Thus John 
Cabot looms larger than formerly as a discover- 





J. B. 


apportioning 


fr, while Capt. John Smith is shown to have 
been a turbulent, untruthful member of the 
Jamestown colony. Differences’of opinion in 


Tegard to any of the complicated points in the 
Nation’s history have been noted. 

There are 155 illustrations and 24 black-and- 
White maps in the text and two maps in full 
color. The minuteness of the war maps makes 
them highly satisfactory. Quite a fraction of 
the illustrations must be photographs from 
Paintings. Beneath each picture of a president, 
4 general, an individual notable in science or 
literature is a brief mention of the important 
‘vents in his life. 

Interesting sidelights have been placed at the 
*nd of each chapter and contain practical sug- 
festions for individual research, mention of 
doubtii! points, and many interesting facts. 

Clearness is a marked characteristic. But 
Many passages have a distinct literary ey 
The parallels drawn between Cabot and Colr 
US are really fine. The contrast between the 
sources of the North and South during the 
Civil War is strongly made. 


ire language lessons on the new basis of reducing 
100,000 copies sold the first 


for the good teacher of reading and for 


School Board Journal 
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A SWEEPING VICTORY 


given below: 


Isaac Pitman Shorthand 


The First Annual Shorthand Contest for the School Champion- 
ship of the New York Metropolitan District, under the management 
of ‘‘The Shorthand and Typewriter News,” 
School, 42d Street and Sixth Avenue, New York, on June 20, 1914. 
The Contest was open to writers of all systems of shorthand and to 
operators of the Stenotype and other writing machines. 
which show a sweeping victory for Isaac Pitman Shorthand, are 


was held at the Eagan 


The results, 


SCHOOL CONTEST 


Open to all bona fide 1914 Day School pupils of the entire Metropolitan District, 
embracing New York City and thirty miles beyond in every direction. 


Gross Net = Net 
Place System School Words Errors Words Speed Awards 
1 Albert E. Marks ISAAC PITMAN H. S. of Commerce 600 8 692 118.4 Silver Medal 
2 N. Spadavecchia ISAAC PITMAN Jamaica H. S. 500 20 480 95.0 and Title 
3 Benjamin Brown ISAAC PITMAN Euclid Bus. School 400 12 388 77.7 
... 45 cents 4 E. H. Buechele ISAAC PITMAN EastSide W.S., Newark 400 16 384 76.8 
. . . 50 cents 5 Bertha Senn ISAAC PITMAN we 400 16.5 383.5 76.7 


Open to all bona fide 





Herman J. Stich 


THE ABOVE LIST SHOWS ALL 
BY MAKING LESS THAN 5 PER CENT OF ERRORS 


EVENING SCHOOL CONTEST 


1914 pupils in such schools in the Metropolitan District. 


1 Harry M. Brand {SAAC PITMAN Morris Evening H.S. 500 6 494 98.8 Bronze Medal 
2 Philip Braun ISAAC PITMAN _ 500 10 490 98.0 and Title 

3 A. S. Magida ISAAC PITMAN us 500 11.5 488.5 97.7 

4 Samuel Koffler ISAAC PITMAN " 500 15.5 484.5 96.9 

5 Benj. J. Levine ISAAC PITMAN “ 500 19 481 96.2 


AMATEUR CONTEST 


Open to all under twenty-one years of age. 


ISAAC PITMAN Merch. & Bankers’ Bus. Sch. 600 


4.5 595.5 119 Title 


MERITING MENTION 


Send for copy of Report of a Special Committee appointed by the New York 


Lincoln, Neb. 


1126-28 Q Street Publishers of 


From Columbus to Colonel Goethals is a far 


ery. The result shows the worker has used 
judgment and taste. 
The Beginners’ Garden Book. 

By Allen French. 402 pages. Price, $1.00. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 

Tho ‘““The Beginner’s Garden Book” is offered 


as a textbook of gardening for the upper gram- 
mar grades, it promises to be a serviceable refer- 
ence book for householders cultivating small 
plots of ground. 


Much work should be done in the fall and 


winter. Some kinds of seeds should be saved, 
plants should be potted. lLater, these seeds 


should be tested, the composition of soils, soil 
water and humus should be studied, that spring 
work may proceed intelligently. tm iate winter 
or early spring the question of cold frames and 
hot beds comes up. Various models are given. 
Light, inexpensive models are given for the use 
of the young gardener. Best of all, minute direc- 
tions are also given for the care of young plants 
while in frames. It seems to be much easier 
to kill young plants when under gitass than when 
they are in the open air. 

Individual chapters are allowed to planning a 
garden, to the care of perennial plants, bulbs 
and tubers, shrubs, vines, small fruits. Of spe- 
cial value are the chapters on preparation of 
the’ soil, the selection of a few good, useful 
tools and the proper care of these tools. Sev- 
enty pages are taken up by a planting list, ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. Instructions about 
sowing cr planting, cultivation, protection 
against pests, is systematically stated. It 1s 
just the part of the book to which to turn when 
a bit of definite information is wanted at once. 

The educational world must decide upon the 
practical merits of this effort, but one woman 
means to begin using it this very fall. She 
means to speak of its good points to her neigh- 
bors and in her clubs. 


Cranford. 

By Mrs. Gaskell. Edited with an introduction 
and notes by Helen Elizabeth Davis. 302 pages, 
cloth, 40 cents. Charles E. Merrill Company, 
New York. 

Knutsford has become famous thru the pen of 


§ “Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand"’ 
(“Practical Course in Touch T ypewriting’’ 


Board of Education on the Teaching of Shorthand in High Schools, and particu- 
lars of a Free Correspondence Course for Teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 West 45th Street, NEW YORK 


N.Y. Supply List No. 117 


N.Y.Supply List No. 121 


a gifted woman. With deft touches the editor 
has told of Mrs. Gaskell as a homemaker, as a 
social worker in industrial Manchester and as 
a writer. This artistic outline with the notes 
and questions for study form a fitting frame- 
work for this little masterpiece of delineation of 
village life. 


Summer. 

By Dallas Lore Sharp. 
Bruce Horsfall. Crown 8vo, 60 cents. net. 132 
pages. Houghton Mifflln Company, Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 

Readers are told that the larger part of this 
book is a record of one of the author’s vacations 
—an ideal vacation. In far-off Oregon he saw 
a crafty coyote outwitted, was stirred by the 
mother-love of a murre for her young birds, 
spent hours waiting to see a little cony run in 
and out between the rocks. But one need not 
go far from home to find much worth seeing and 
hearing. The drift of the chapter, “From T. 
Wharf to Franklin Street,’ is that much, very 
much can be seen and heard im city parks, on 
city roofs, in mere patches of the sky. They 
will compare well with that wood lot in Hing- 
ham, “just beyond the pasture bars.” The in- 
ference follows that many of us have blind eyes, 
deaf ears. It is our own fault that we do not 
read the story Nature has written for us. 

The paragraph about the indescribable fresh- 


ness of the world in early morning 1s enough to 
lure a laggard out of bed. A hard-worked man 
who fairly made time to look after his rose 
plot, once said, “Five o’clock in the morning is 
the time to see a rose.” That man had felt the 
beauty of early morning in summer, Every 
page, every sentence of “Summer” is laden with 
breezes from the woods and the hill. 


Alice in Wonderland. 

By Lewis Carroll. 128 pages; price, 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 

This latest addition to the Longmans’s Class 
Books of English Literature is a reprint of the 
original without notes or other pedagogic ap- 
paratus. For the price, it is a remarkably well 
printed volume, with good paper and durable 
limp cloth corners. 


Illustrated by Robert 


20 cents. 





























Grades 


Primary Number Book 

Modern Arithmetic—Elementary 

Modern Arithmetic—Advanced 

Easy Road to Reading—Primer 

Easy Road to Reading—First 
Reader 

Lessons in English Book I 

Lessons in English Book II 

The Powers Speller 


Most of the above books are new. 


Chicago 







LESS TEACHING—MORE TRAINING. 


THE 
Phonographic 
Amanuensis. 


A Presentation of Pitman Phonog- 
raphy, More Especially Adapted to the 
Use of Business and Other Schools 
Devoted to the Instruction and Train- 
ing of Shorthand Amanuenses. 


By 
JEROME B,. HOWARD. 


With a Prefatory Note by 
BENN PITMAN. 
Cloth. r2mo. 216 pages. $1. 


A single copy will be sent post- 
paid to any teacher of shorthand 
or school officer for forty cents. 


Publisht by 


The Phonographic Institute 


Company, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


BENN PITMAN, Founder. 
Jerome B. Howarp, President. 





Livy: Book XXVII. 


Edited by S. G. Campbell. 218 pages. Price, 
$1.00. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York; Cam- 
bridge University Press, London. 

A particularly strong introduction discussing 
the sources of Livy’s information and relating 
to the condition of affairs in Italy, Spain, Sicily, 
Greece and Egypt during the years 216-207 B. C., 
distinguishes this volume. The text is that or 
Stephenson. The notes enter, with great detail, 
into the author’s peculiarities of style. The edl- 
tion is well adapted for American college 
classics. 


The Continents and Their People. 

By James Franklin Chamberlain and Arthur 
Henry Chamberlain. 210 pages. Price, 55 cents. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 

Africa is no longer “a dark continent.” ©Ex- 
ploration and commerce have steadily pushed 
far into its interior. 

While special ehapters have been given to dia- 
monds, the date palm, the Sahara, The Nile, the 
continent is mainly described under its political 
divisions. Size, soil, products, typical industries, 
places of natural and scenic beauty are among 
the more important points made in each chap- 
ter. Two double-page maps, many illustrations, 
an index and pronouncing vocabulary add ma- 
terially to the value of the subject-matter, The 
arrangement is good, the style clear, making the 
book a helpful supplementary geographical 
reader. 


The Princess and Curdie. 
Simplified by Elizabeth 

Price, 50 cents, net. J. 

Philadelphia. 


Lewis. 126 pages. 
B. Lippincott Company, 


Worthy of Your Attention 


High School 
First Course in Algebra 
High School Physics 
Domestic Science Book I 
Farm Management 
Lyons’ Bookkeeping 
Modern Commercial Arithmetic 
Modern Business English 
Atlas Classics 


All are books of unusual 
worth. Those who will change books on any subjects 
they represent will be interested. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


the book. 


is made to meet the demand 


Chicago 


‘wicked ones are beaten. 
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RECORDS 


—— SUPERINTENDENTS ——— 
WRITE FOR FREE 


Simplified School t 
Record System Ss 
i > 
The Modern ‘‘Business’’ Way of keeping = 9 
all Vital Records, and full data on 5 S 
attendance and scholarship of Pupils. 3 < 


The partial system designed by the N. 
E. A. completed and simplified. 


Noyes-Randall Company 


Providence, 
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A NEW AND VALUABLE HISTORY 


History of the United States 


By MATTHEW PAGE ANDREWS, 


with 156 illustrations and 24 maps. 406 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.10. 


This new history of the United States is concise and at the same 
time presents all the information that is of value to the student. 
The references, data and suggestions for special study, which are 
given at the end of each chapter add very much to the interest of 
The volume may be considered a most accurate and 
comprehensive work, giving in short space the result of the detailed 
study of our leading modern historians. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


NEW MAPS for the NEW GEOGRAPHY 


Absolutely essential to good geography teaching. 
would keep pace with the great advances in geographic science must 
have them. 


The Goode Series of Wall Maps 


Now Ready. EUROPE ASIA EURASIA 
Rand McNally & Company 


The six full page illustrations in color will de- 
light little folks. It is to be hoped, that these 
little folks will use and not abuse this charming 
book. 

George Macdonald knew how to write stories 
for children. Not every man does know how. A 
woman has skillfully and sympathetically sim- 
plified this story. There are neither notes, com- 
ments, nor questions. Children may bring to it 
or get from it their own interpretation. It may 
be wagered, tho, that the children will under- 
stand perfectly that some are good, others very 
wicked; that the good ones win, while the 
In good time they will 
also understand the story is about the never- 
ending conflict between good and evil. 


Tom Brown’s School Days. 

Edited for school use by A. B. DeMille. 422 
pages. List price, 35 cents. Scott, Foresman & 
Company, Chicago, New York. 

This story of a boy’s life at school has kept 
its popularity for more man fifty years, because 
it is so good. In the opinion of most critics, it 
is the truest and best of its kind. 

The editorial work goes below the surface. 
This quality of thoroness appears in what is 
said of the author, large-hearted, democratic 
Vhomas Hughes; of Arnold of Rugby who in 
future years changed the spirit or that great 
public school; in the notes on distinctly English 
allusions. ; 


Selected Idylls of the King. 

Edited with introduction and notes by Frank- 
lin T. Baker. 121 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 

The editorial students of 


work has given 


Publishers 
Philadelphia 


Teachers who 


Just out, these maps show entirely 
new features, and in every detail are far ahead of anything done for 
the schools in this country or abroad. 
material classifies itself according to distance. 


A striking characteristic : 


New York 





Begin the School Year Right 


Use Prang Art Materials 


New items are being added 
constantly to the exten- 
sive List of Prang Mater- 
ials used by Art Supervis- 
ors and Teachers. 


The very latest and most 
interesting additions are: 


Prang Water Color Box No. 5 
Prang Prints--Decorative 
Graphic Drawing Books 
Prang India Ink 

Prang Art Tablets 
Hand-painted Color Charts 


A Special Art Materials 
Catalog will he sent 
upon request. 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


New York Chicago Atlanta 


All 


Boston Dallas 





these selected idylls something worth the while. 
The outline of the evolution of the Arthurian 
legends leaves a well-defined mental picture. It 
is shown that conflict between good and evil is 
the key-note in Tennyson’s epic. The notes ex 
plain only obscure terms and allusions. The 
questions and study topics have a wide rangé, 
touching upon diction, rythm, beautiful passages, 
motives, traits of character. 


Commercial Education in Germany. 

By Frederick Ernest Farrington. 258 pages. 
Price, $1.10. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

Commercial instruction, as an integral part of 
the German system of vocational education, is 
of comparatively recent development. Still, n0 
reader of the present book can fail to see how 
far in advance of the United States the German 
educators have gone in developing a distinct and 
effective type of schools for the training of the 
future businessmen of the Empire and how 
thoro and scientific they have been in gathering 
subject matter and adapting methods to the 
needs of the students, and of the respective 
communities. The author displays a broad im 
sight and a strong power of evaluation in pre 
senting the main features of the Prussian an 
Bavarian commercial schools. For the Americal 
schoolman, his clear accounts of the general 
German system, and of the curricula of the com 
mercial continuation schools, of the Ré 
Schulen and of the Colleges of Commerce will bé 
particularly illuminating. 

To the reviewer, the comment on the presence 
of religious and ethical instruction in the Ge 
man Real Schulen does not appear timely, & 
pecially when the good results of that instruc 
tion are considered. 
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A History of Mediaeval and Modern Europe. 


Davis. 


School Sand Jounal 


NEW EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


of the 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


A PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By W. T. Young, M. A. 75 
cents, net. 

A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE by Percy Lubbock, M. A. 
Part 1. Arranged for Preparatory and Elementary Schools. 45c net. 
Part2. Arranged for Secondary and High Schools. 60c net. 


A HANDBOOK OF PRECIS-WRITING with graduated exercises. By Hb. 
Derry Evans, M. A. 60 cents, net. 


A SOURCE BOOK OF ENGLISH HISTORY. For the use of schools. Edited 
by A. D. Innes, M. A. Vol. I. 597-1603. $1.35 net. Vol. 2. 1603-1815. 
$1.10 net. 


AN ALGEBRA FOR PREPARATORY SCHOOLS by Trevor Dennis, M. A. 60¢ 
net. Teacher's Edition, with answersinterleaved. $1.50 net. 


A GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS by F. W. Sanderson, M. A. and G. W. Brewster, 
M. A., with answers or without answers. Price, 80c net. (A re-issue at a 
reduced price.) 


Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature 
Editors, P. GILES, Litt., D., and A. 0. SEWARD, M. A. F. R. S. 
80 volumes ready: others in active preparation. Each 40c net. 
RECENT ADDITIONS 
71. Natural Sources of Energy. By 76. Naval Warfare. By J. R. Thurs- 


Prof .A. H. Gibson, D. Sc. field, M. A. os % : 
. 77. The Beautiful. y Vernon Lee. 
78. TPE eel D Be a . 78. The Peoples of India. By J.D. 
ae ’ Anderson, M. A. 
73. The Life Story of Insects. By 


" .B 
Prof. G. H. Carpenter. 79 wrtGae Japan. By 


74. The Flea. By H. Russell. 80. A Grammar of English Her- 
75. Pearls. By Prof. W. J. Dakin. aldry By W.H.St.John Hope Litt.D. 


Complete Catalog sent on request. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, American Representatives. 


LONDON 
24 Bedford Street, Strand 


NEW YORK 
2-4-6 W. 45th St. 





The Peters & Brumbaugh Method Readers 


ARE CAPTURING THE EAST IN THEIR FIRST YEAR 


The Only Sane Method Readers 
HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


124 No. Eighteenth St. PHILADELPHIA 





year: 


For Secondary Schools. By Wm. Stearns 





| 
| 


Dodge’s Latin grammar (Am. Book Co); 
Spaulding and Miller’s graded speiler (Ginn); 
Applied Arts Drawing System. 
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BRADEN NUMBER-READER 


BY JENNESS M. BRADEN. 


For the First Grade and all Ungraded Schools 


An Altogether New and Strictly Practical Method 
of Training Pupils to Develop the 
Number Sense, 


With our advancement in Child Study, it is high time there 
were a surcease, maintains the author, of spending twenty minutes 
a day training children to juggle with figures which count for so 
little in mental growth. 

Back to the beginning of the subject, says she, must we go, and 
deal out to our little folks the very beginning portion of it. 

Let us apply the beginners in numbers always to the tools and 
the material in the home and the kindergarten, and have them 
learn by doing. 

The child must see and hear and handle a thing before he has 
made it his own. Then he needs to tell it again and again before 
his tongue is fully loosened and his fingers nimble. 

The Number Reader method is set forth page by page by illus- 
trations in endless variety, by seat work, detailed step by step, 
which the simplest child mind can understand and execute, while 
foot notes for the teachers direct the management of the work, 
and the common sense of the method finds its justification in the 
deep interest and rapid progress of the pupils whenever working 
from the concrete to the abstract figure combinations. 

Abundant pages are devoted to the processes of addition. 

Stick laying, picture devices, number stories, measuring, and 
so forth, furnish a constant round of activities for hand and eye, for 
mental grasp and oral expression. 

Subtraction follows till the child delights in mastering it in the 
concrete and abstract, with some allied fractional conceptions, fol- 
lowing in general the lines of method in development adopted in 
addition. 

The paper, print, illustrations and binding signal a marked 
success in the bookmaker’s art. 


144 pp. 








Illustrated. Cloth, 35 cents. 


Educational Publishing Company 


2457 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


perintendent of schools, Newark, N. J., ete. 


date for the dedication of the tablet has not yet 


Assisted by Norman Shaw McKend- 
rick. 560 pages. Price, $1.50. Houghton Mif- 
fin Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. 

This history starts with the fall of the Ro- 
man Empire, but the greater space is given as 
the more recent times approach. Maps, por- 
traits and reprints of many quaint wood-cuts 
lend value to the pages, as does a lengthy index. 
A Group of Famous Women. 

By Edith Horton. 210 pages. D. C. 
& Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. 

It may be remarked that most biographies are 
of men. This little volume has been prepared 
in order that the pupils in our schools might 
become familiar with the noble and unselfish 
lives of many remarkable women whose influ- 
ence has been inspiring and uplifting. Those 
presented here have had a direct influence upon 
events of world-wide significance. 


Heath 


TEXTBOOK NEWS. 


Portland, Ore. The school board has com- 
pleted its adoptions for the next school year 
with the selection of texts in writing and music. 
These include Steadman’s Graded Lessons in 


Writing (Am. Book Co.); New Educational 
Music Course (Ginn); Laurel Music Reader 


(Birchard & Co.). 

Searson’s and Martin’s Readers published by 
the University Publishing Company of Lincoln, 
Neb., have been adopted for basic use in the 
Sixth, seventh and eighth grades of the Ten- 
hessee schools. 

Woonsocket, R. I. The school board has 
adopted Morey’s arithmetic (Scribner) in place 
of the Nichols series. 

A bill has recently been introduced in the 
State legislature of Georgia providing for uni- 
form textbooks for the entire state. The bill is 
Intended to repeal the latter part of section 1439 
of the Georgia state code of 1910 and will make 


it Possible for school children to move from one 
Section to another without changing textbooks. 

Charlotte, N. @. The school board has 
adopted t} 


ie following books for the next school 


Milton Bradley’s 
drawing paper was selected for drawing classes. 
Tablet Erected in Memory of Isaac Pitman. 

Thru the activity of the members of the Isaac 
Pitman Shorthand Writers’ Association, a beau- 
tiful bronze tablet has been prepared and placed 
in a prominent position in the reading room of 
the New York Public Library. The tablet is in- 
tended to commemorate the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Isaac Pitman and marks, 
also, the establishment of a permanent reference 
library of shorthand and kindred subjects. 

The movement, which was successfully in- 
augurated by the Association, was supported by 
a number of leading educators and public men, 
including President Woodrow Wilson, Commis- 
sioner Claxton, President Hadley of Yale Univer- 
sity, Dr. Wm. H. Maxwell, superintendent of 
schools, New York, N. Y., Dr. A. B. Poland, su- 





Pitman Tablet in New York Public Library. 


been set. 


AMONG BOOKMEN. 
A Superintendent’s Estimate. 

State Superintendent F. G. Blair of Illinois, 
publishes in the Educational Press Bulletin, his 
estimate of the value of the service rendered to 
the schools and to schoolmen by the representa- 
tives of textbook houses. He writes: 

“So much is said about the interference of 
‘pookmen’ in the election of school boards as 
well as in the election of school principals, su- 
perintendents and teachers, that we are in dan- 
ger of overlooking the good done by them. In 
the first place, the bookmen who are on the 
road today have practically all been selected 
from the teaching body. And, moreover, their 
selection has resulted from their exceptional 
knowledge of schoolmen and their ability to un- 
derstand school conditions and school needs. It 
is, therefore, not surprising to find school teach- 
ers, principals and superintendents who have 
been aided greatly by the wise suggestions and 
counsel of some traveling bookman. A presi- 
dent of one of our higher institutions says that 
be receives from certain bookmen the most ac- 
curate and discriminating estimates of teachers 
whose work they had observed in tneir travels. 
They know something besides the books they 
sell.” 


The ranks of the bachelor bookmen are 
rapidly thinning. That is evidenced by the re- 
cent marriages of two prominent representa- 
tives of Ginn & Company. 

Mr. David S. Swaney who covers western 
Pennsylvania for the firm was married on June 
27 to Miss Ethel Genevieve Morhouse at North 
Girard, Pa. Mr. and Mrs. Swaney will reside at 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Mr. E. H. Kenerson of the New England fiela 
force was united in matrimony to Miss Char- 
lotte Ryder at Bellows Falls, Vt., on July 10th. 
Mr. Kenerson travels in New Hampshire and 
Vermont and has established a home at 14 
Brooks Street, Winchester, Mass. 





IF YOU NEED PORTABLE 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 





SLIDE FIRE 
ESCAPE 


Conceded by 
leading School 
Boards, Archi- 
tects, and Fire 
Chiefs to be the 
best in the world. 
All step-escapes 
are necessarily 
dangerous. One 
falls, another 
stumbles over the 
fallen, and anoth- 
er, breaking 
limbs and crush- 
ing out lives in | 
the mad rush | 
from smoke and | 
flame. 

In the Kirker- 
Bender there is 
no stumbling, no 
falling, every- 
body slides to 
safety. 

Especially sulted 
to women and child- 
ren. 


m=) 6«(Lllustrated | 
me booklet free. 
oa Write to-day; 
your letter may 
save a life. 





Covered with 8 Patents. 


DOW FIRE ESCAPE WORKS 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 








School Soand Jounal 


SEND FOR OUR PLANS AND PRICES 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 


3081 Arcade Building 


reglazing. 
seconds. 








523 Prairie St. 





Give Your Students An Opportunity 


to use practical wood working machines 
that are giving satisfaction in the most 
up-to-date and progressive factories. 
CRESCENT machines are the kind you 


should buy. 


woodworkers, swing saws. 


6 Columbia St. 


WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 


UR school houses are in use by School Boards in twenty-one States and 

Territories. They have double walls, thoroughly insulated, are well ven- 
tilated, dry, warm and sanitary. Are SECTIONAL and PORTABLE: Can fur- 
nish record and locations of several that have been moved and re-erected seven 
and eight times each. Any size: Open air and two rooms when desired. 


SEATTLE, WASH. —— 


Write for information today to 


ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS CO. | 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Manufacturers of Sanitary Appliances 
Liquid Soap, Paper Towels, etc. 


Send today for complete catalog tell- 
ing about our splendid line of band saws, 
saw tables, jointers, shapers, planers, 
planers and matchers, borers, disk grind- 
ers, variety woodworkers, Universal 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE COMPANY 
LEETONIA, OHIO 
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Adjustable Window Platforms OUDFIELO’S COMBINED 





All Metal Crayon Trough and 
‘ERASER CLEANER 


| 
| 


save life and liability insurance. 
Indispensable for window wash- 
ing, painting window frames or 
Adjustable in 25 





| The most up-to-date sani- 


tary appliance for school 
buildings. 





| 


Reasonable in price. 


Endorsed by the Missouri 
State Board of Health. 


For prices and further in- 
formation address 


DUDFIELD MFG. CO. 


Liberty, Missouri 





16 Years in the Business 





THE SAINT PAUL MEETING. 
(Continued from Page 15) 
construction and equipment 
buildings. 
The Association 
larger use by the community of the school plant 


iracts, of school 


desires to encourage the 


for all educational, social and _ recreational 
activities. It commends the extended use of 
school facilities thru Continuation Classes, 
enabling employes in mercantile and manufac- 
turing establishments to increase their efficiency 
both in their vocations and their community 
relations. Progress already made in these parti- 
culars thru sympathetic co-operation of em- 
ployers is most gratifying. The development of 
recreative activities and the wider use-of play 
in the system of education call for larger play- 
grounds. Consideration of these needs is earn- 
estly suggested to the school authorities of the 
country. The judgment is here expressed that 
all uses civic, social or recreational of public 
school properties for whatever purposes and by 
whatever agencies should be under the respon- 
sible control of the constituted authorities in 
charge of public education. 

The Association recognizing the place of the 
teacher in our system of education declares its 
pelief that salaries should be increased and ad- 
justed to the standards of living required of 
American.teachers; to the demands for profes- 
rional education and improvement by study and 
travel; and to the standards of teaching effi- 
ciency demanded both by the needs of the 
echools and public sentiment. 

The attention of the country is directed to the 
beneficent effects following the establishment 
of a system of teachers’ pensions in many parts 
of the country and the extension of the system 





detailed information. 


eee = - —— 


as rapidly as possible is most cordially com- 
mended. The Association regards efficiency and 
merit, rather than sex, as the principle on which 
appointments and selections should be made, 
and therefore declares itself in favor of the poli- 
tical equality of the sexes and equal pay for 
equal services. A democratic system of educa- 
iion recognizes merit and fitness as the supreme 
tests for public service. 


The National Education Association views with 
great satisfaction the increasing tendency to 
gettle International differences by means of arbi- 
tration and cordially approves the efforts of the 
President of the United States and the Secre- 
tary of State in this direction. The Association 
commends the moral self-restraint on the part of 
the President of the United States in dealing 
with the Mexican situation and endorses heartily 
his policy that the United States does not aim 
at territorial aggrandizement. The Association 
continues its approval of the American School 
Peace League, the organization of Peace 
Leagues, the observance of Peace Day, May 18th, 
and the dissemination of Peace Literature. 

The Association recognizing the growing im- 
portance of amicable relations with Foreign 
Countries and the importance of education as 
the basis for a proper sentiment concerning these 
relations recommends that a Committee of five 
to serve without expense to the Association be 
appointed to investigate and report upon the 
desirability of introducing in the school ma- 
terials and methods intended to educate the chil- 
dren in an intelligent and sympathetic under- 
standing of foreign affairs. The Association 
calls the attention of Colleges and Universities 
to the opportunities for advanced work in such 
subjects. 


Our rapidly growing cities and towns with restricted school revenues find it difficult to build new school houses fast enough to keep up with 
the demand made by the increase in population. ON SHORT NOTICE and at a VERY SMALL COST, we are furnishing many of the different 
towns and cities in the United States with our PORTABLE READY BUILT SCHOOL HOUSES with seating capacity 530 to 250 

When shipped from our factory, they are ready built and complete, ready to set on the foundation. No carpenter work of any kind to be 
done to them as every piece is finished and fitted. We send a printed illustrated instruction sheet for erecting the school houses and attached to 
same is a floor plan on which all of the parts are numbered and those in the packages numbered to correspond with those shown on the floor 
plan. When erected, they are as strong and substantial in every way as if built by a local carpenter, day work. They are thoroughly ventilated 
and all of the windows arranged so as to give perfect light. WE GUARANTEE ENTIRE SATISFACTION 
We will be pleased to furnish names of the different towns and cities now using them 









Write and let us send you a blue print and full 
MERSHON & MORLEY CO., No. 1 Main St., Saginaw, Mich. 





The Association directs attention to the satis- 
factory results reached in the matter of physi- 
cal inspection of children for health purposes. 
The sympathetic services of professionally edu- 
cated nurses have commended the physical in- 
spection of children in our public schools to 
parents generally. The supervision of this work 
by competent physicians has proved eminently 
satisfactory, The extension of this newer form 
of increasing efficiency in the schools to the 
field of dentistry is regarded with favor and 
approval. The Association, therefore, expresses 
its commendation and approval of such inspec: 
tion and its belief that a complete justification 
for this work will be found in the increased eff- 
ciency of expenditures, in the conservation of 
health and in the greater capacity of the child 
to utilize the offered education. 


The Association re-affirming its former 4d¢ 
claration upon industrial and vocational educa 
tion as a phase of the general education needed 
in a democracy and commending the principle of 
vocational guidance under competent leaders, 
would declare itself in favor of a nation-wide 
system. The Association endorses the principle 
of Federal aid for vocational education. The 
Association views with disfavor any proposal of 
a parallel system of schools exclusively for the 
trades and industries at public expense, but 
favors a comprehensive unified system of public 
education, including all types and forms under 
the single administration of the constituted 
authorities in charge of the public schools. The 
Association expresses its belief that a National 
system of vocational education, supported by 
tunds from the Nation, the State and the local 
community is an urgent need, is based upon 
sound economic reasons, and is in response to 4 
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School Bound Sournal 3 
“Invincible” 


Vacuum Cleaners 
For Schools 


We manufacture the largest line of Stationary 
Vacuum Cleaning Plants and Truck machines on 
earth. A size and price to suit everyone. 























STEEL SHELVING 


is worth considering — because, 


(1) It costs no more than wood. 

(2) It is sanitary. 

(3) It is fireproof. 

(4) Shelves are adjustable and 
all like parts are interchange- 
able. 

(5) It is indestructible, as neither 
the material nor finish can 
wear. 

(6) It is not clumsy and saves 
space. 

(7) Last, but not least — steel is 
the coming ning in all furni- 
ture lines—it will cost you no 
more to be up-to-date. 


THE PALTRIDGE 
METAL EQUIPMENT Co. 
341-45 N. CRAWFORD AVE. 
CHICAGO 
















No matter how large the school, or how small; 
no matter whether it is piped for Vacuum Clean- 
ing or not, the “IN- 
VINCIBLE’’ is the 
most economical, most 
efficient Cleaner. 


Write for our free 
literature, mentioning 
approximate ey of 
Cleaner required and we 
shall be glad to send com- 
plete information. 


INVINCIBLE 
MFG. COMPANY 


806 Amberson Ave. 
Pittsburgh, 3 Pa. 





sani- | 
chool DO YOU INTEND BUILDING? | 
| 
SEND FOR FREE COPY OF | School Telephones 
ARCHITECTURAL | Unify the entire building—make possible instant 
ssouri TER R A Cc O st TA intercommunication between all its parts. 
(Brochure Series) | Teachers need not leave class-rooms to call principal’s office or 
ar in- VOLUME ONE - - - - - - - - THE SCHOOL | other class-rooms—principal can call teachers direct from his office. 


), 
Missouri 














This Booklet contains many helpful suggestions on the eco- 
nomical use of a permanent material in the building of the 
small school beautiful. 


National Terra Cotta Society 
NEW YORK CITY 


Metropolitan Building, 





public demand that should have prompt atten- 
tion from legislative authorities, 
The Association endorses and approves the 











the City appropriating funds to build school- 
houses from year to year it will issue certifi- 


The phones are furnished in desk, flush and wall types. If 


desired, an annunciator in the principal’s office records the call in 
case of his absence. 


Let us know the number of rooms in your school building and 
we will furnish you with estimates of the cost of equipping it. 


Write for Catalog No. 22B 
TELEPH . 
CONNECTICUT fe ere Craic COMPANY, inc.,Meriden,Conn. U.S.A. 














1. Keep down other expenses so that there 
may be funds for increasing teachers’ salaries. 


es ’ : cates, or borrow this $100,000, to be paid out of In making > se | ret j sually hap- 
plan of a larger unit in school organization and in am s tecive veiss ahead & j vam ated ; Wer up oy oe rudge . 7 7 = hap 
administration. It believes that the logic of “ reereee vee Gunes en Se oe = po that everyt aay? eee tor eTore 
A events as well as,considerations of economy and this $100,000 borrowed each year will be applied any provision is made for increasing teachers 
the floor eficiency will displace the small district and to paying the interest on the bonds. salaries. The result is that other school ex- 
rentilated recognize the County as the natural unit of ad- While the plan is costly in interest, as the penses are increasing far more rapidly than the 
and full ministration supervising the township, groupe of City has to pay five per cent on money to pay advance in teachers’ salaries. 
Mich. townships, or such other geographical divisions. ink am ie a amie cena, 4h Ith tiem salieainheeien 2 § aid 1; 
a «ss would be suggested by community con- ‘terest at five per cent, it has advantage _ 2. Standardize expenses, and in many local- 
ne satis- venience. that instead of the City building a schoolhouse _ ities there will be sufficient funds to pay reason- 
f physi- The Association records with gratitude its this year and another next year and so on until able salaries to teachers without increasing the 
urposes. appreciation of the services rendered the cause it will probably be ten years before the present burdens of taxation at all. By standardization 
ly edu: of education by the Bureau of Education and urgent need for more schoolhouses will be sup- of expenses, I mean the paying of a reasonable 
sical = expresses its nnd — the work may be en- plied, it will build them all at once and thoroly — price for all commodities and service which are 
wy 7. and Aye — lati —s modernize the entire system. Another point in really needed, but no more. 
le report on resolutions was signec vy: aaa . 7 ‘ os ; ee ‘ i. : . : 
ninently Pres. W. O. Thompson, Chairman, Ohio State favor of the plan is that the school board a 3. Organize and maintain educational pub- 
yer form Univ ‘ “ - a. fans ie sti Save money as it now pays ” on aoa oe licity committees—local, state and national. 
| ers , us, > aries IK. adasey, R19 Tes . > » PS ¢ als 1" . 
; to the niversi y, Colum ' , $12,000 pe r year for re nted buildings and also The people want to know what the great body of 
vor and Supt. of Schools, Detroit, Mich.; Supt. L. E. jn repairs; a saving will be affected as modern teachers really need in the way of salaries in 
oo Wolfe, San Antonia, Texas; John H. Phillips, schools need but little repairs. There will also order that they. the teachers may do their work 
inspec: ot ne ok they, s, may 
toate Supt. of Schools, Birmingham, Ala.; Pres. John be some saving in fuel and lighting. most effectively. In most communities that is 
ased effi- R. Kirk, State Normal School, Kirksville, Mo.; At this writing, the closing hour of the Legis- all that is required to secure the necessary legis- 
‘ation of Pres. E. T. Fairchild, New Hampshire College lative session, the probabilities for the bill pass- lation to provide minimum salary laws, perma- 
he child of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Durham, ing are good and it will then have to pass thru nent tenure and adequate pensions. 
de N. H.; Prof. G. W. A. Luckey, Lincoln, Neb.; the = al of a a of ~ — ic — 4. Lastly, let us go to our homes, formulate 
‘mer P e.% . BE 8 Jexler is assur ‘ , s ca e SO ; . . 
rm educa P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of hg is assured that the bonds can be sold 4 reasonable salary schedule for the particular 
. ; with ease. baa . . + 
Educ: Tas ) ’.; Arthur H. : , ; locality in which we live, and then see Je 
n needed du ation, W ashington, D. C.; Al > Since the above was set in type the bill has . , @ When seo it we 
nciple of Chamberlain, San Francisco, Cal.; Francis G. enemas ty one cannot get it adopted. In my opinion, the most 
leaders, Blair. State Sunerintendent of Public Instruc- Poy tty difficult problem we shall have will be to agree 
tion-wide mair, State Superintendent of | TEACHERS’ SALARIES—A PRACTICAL a ers g 
' <r NN: Adelaide Stesle Bari among ourselves as to what is a reasonable 
principle lon, Springfield, Ill.; Adelaide Steele Baylor, PROGRAM , i 
a The Ass’'t State Superintendent, Indianapolis, Ind.; Ichn Wi, Cust, Meee 0 Baboile schedule. We have many valiant warriors in 
oposal = Pres. Homer H. Seerley, Iowa State Teachers’ : Bayonne N. J. , our own ranks. A few months ago a faculty 
y for the ec, ee, ; 7 ; , committee of a western university was asked to 
nse, but College, Cedar Falls, Ta. We have discussed the question of teachers cubes Gh: conltabia ‘ilies od iki ‘ 
5c, 7 . . . ° ° § t 2 é > scne > O Sale ——£ 
of public A SCHEME FOR FINANCING NEW OR- §galaries and rediscussed it, again and again. loneee fund ns slaries being available. The 
- ° f ( or saiaries bde avaliable, 
ns under LEANS’ BUILDING OPERATIONS. We have collected data and written reports and & tt lid vali . 1] k } 
. 7 ; ; . . ralis ‘ edly w 
nstituted (Concluded from Page ™) published them. The public realizes that in cial x killin ae my 7 a deadly pg —each 
oe lt will set aside each year $50,000 from its most places teachers’ salaries are inadequate. ‘Succeed in killing off all the rest. 1e report 
- ‘ ° ° ’ ° . . es y . ‘ rag ‘ aly ee T ws ’ ‘ > - 
orted by revenues to be applied to paying the principal The real question at this time is, What are we was unanimously—“We can’t agree on any 
. ¢ ° . . . ° . i ” 2 ne arse ‘ 2 - 
the local % the bonds. The City will pay the interest going to do about it? I offer the following as a thing. But let teache rs agree among them 
sed upon % the bonds which will be five per cent and brief synopsis of what seems to me to be a_ selves on a schedule which is reasonable, and in 


onse to 4 





Will amount to $100,000 per year. Instead of 


practical program: 


most communities the schedule will be adopted. 
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City of Buffalo. 





FRAMPTON’S | 
Famous Adjustable 
Window Shades 
The Original 
Cotton-duck, 
Adjustable Shade. 
Operates with 
single cord pass- | 
ing thru pulley of | 
our own design. | 
This pulley is 
far superior to | 
any other, and is 
absolutely auto- 
matic. The shade | 
eannot. fall when | 
the cord is re- | 
leased. No springs. | 
Agents wanted. | 
Write today. 
Frampton Window Shade Co. | 


PENDLETON, IND. | 





AN EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT THAT IS UNIQUE 


We have the most extensive collection of EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL shown in 
A SELLING ENTERPRISE connected 
We Have THE ONLY ENTER- 
We show the goods and, if desired, 


any one building in the United States. 
with such an exhibit is sti/l more unique. 
PRISE OF THE KIND IN THIS COUNTRY. 
Sett as AGENTS for Manufacturers. 
better, —come and see us. 


PERMANENT EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT COMPANY 


School and College Outfitters 


Educational Building 
Telephone, Chelsea, 866 


SCHOOL ACCOUNTING AND COSTS. 


(Continued from Page I7) 


penditures. Let us briefly consider the general 


plan of accounting, including Revenue. 
There are three General Ledgers: 
1. General Fund. 
Sinking Fund. 
3. Capital. 
The accounts in them follow: 


General Fund Ledger. 

Bank Depositories. 

Petty Cash. 

Supplies—Controlling Accounts. 

Storeroom, Shops. 

Taxes—Controlling Accounts by Years. 

Reserves for Uncollected Taxes. 

Tax Exonerations. 

School Treasurer. 

Orders Payable. 

Contract—Controlling 
Appropriations. 

Item Accounts Controlling Detailed Appropria- 
tions and Expenditures Ledgers. 


Accounts by “Items’’— 


General Fund Account (Unappropriated Bal- 
ance—Difference between Assets and _  Lia- 
bilities). 


Reserve for Expenditures for 
Advance of Receipt of 


New 
Taxes in March. 


Year in 


Income Miscellaneous. 

Old Material Sold. 

Sundry Income. 

Entertainments. 

Library Fines. 

Salary Refunds, 

Swimming Pool Income. 

Lost Books. 

Auditorium Rents. 

Election Booth Rents. 
Property Rents. 

Rebates and Returns. 

Tuition. 


Delinquent Tax Penalties. 


A FEW BIG USERS 


OF FUSON’S COTTON DUCK SHADES 





Hart, Shaffner & Marx, Chicago. 
Foster-Milburn Co., Buffalo. 

Lackawanna City Hall, Lackawanna, N. Y. 
Concordia College, Chicago. 


LET US SEND YOU A SAMPLE 


The Fuson Adjustable Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, IND. 


Sanitary Lighting and Automatic Folding 





SEND Us a List oF Your Negeps. Or 


70 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 








The Famous 
S.L. & A. F. Shades 
Made of DUCKING 


Cloth. 

Have NO SPRING 
ROLLER, 

Fold to ONE-SIXTH 
their area at one 
operation. 

Act at both top and 
bottom ends. 

Have the fewest parts 
never get out of order. 

Act most rapidly and 
last longest. : 

Handled by leading 

Supply Houses every- 

where, or ad 
OLIVER C. STEELE 

MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 


Delinquent Tax Interest. 
Delinquent Tax Advertising. 
Estimated State Appropriation. 


Estimated Interest on General Fund Bank 
Balances. 

Estimated Miscellaneous Income Receipts. 

Estimated Receipts Delinquent Taxes. 

Charged with Budget Estimates which are 
credited to General Fund Account. Credited 
with Actual Income, which is charged to In- 
dividual Income Accounts, except Delinquent 
Taxes, which are charged to Reserve for Un- 


collected Taxes. 
Sinking Fund Ledger. 
Bank Depositories of Sinking Fund. 
Appropriations from General Fund 
Past Due Bond Interest. 
Old Boards’ Bonds due in Current Year. 
Short Term Loans and Mortgages due in Cur 


(Budget). 


-rent Year. 


Old Boards’ Bond Interest due in Current Year. 

New Boards’ Bond Interest due in 
Year. 

Interest on Short Term Loans and Mortgages, 
due in Current Year. 

These accounts control detailed accounts by 
districts and issues of Old and New Boards in 
detailed ledger—‘‘Due in Current Year.” 

(a) Reserve for Old Boards’ Bonded Debt. 

(b) Reserve for Old Boards’ Floating Debt. 

(c) Reserve for New Boards’ Bonded Debt. 

(g) Reserve for Bond Expenses. 

These Reserves are for Retirement of Debts at 


Current 


maturity. Annual amounts are set aside for this 
purpose. 

Sinking Fund Committee Investment in 1912 
School Bonds Orders Payable. 

NOTE—tThe Total of the “Reserves” (the dif- 
ference between Assets and Liabilities in this 
Ledger) equal the total “Bond Retirement 


Funds” in the Capital Ledger, and form the con- 
recting link between the two ledgers. 


| upper light 















Why Not Shop Early? 
Do You Need Window Shades? 


Draper’s Cotton Duck Adjustable 
Window Shades Spell— 


EFFICIENCY DURABILITY 
SIMPLICITY SATISFACTION 


Why Not Place Your Order for our 
Shades before the Busy Season? 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADECO., Spiceland, ind 


a 


‘We find them the Most Satisfactory Shade 
‘or ot Schools” 


The Universal 
ata aatictatatet 
Endorsement 





ohnson's Adjusters 


REGULATE 
Light and Ventilation 





shade from 


for lowering | 
the top, for | 


\re easily attach- 
od to shades in new 
or old buildings, 
School Boards 
(in market), can 
have free full size 

‘ermanent 
sample. 


and ventila- 
tion in the | 
class room 





offices, etc. Write for 12 page 
| et. 
GL. Winer & C0 Recognized the Standard R. R. Johnson 
Gene. Manutacturer 
Columbus, 0. | 1208 Eberhart Ave, 


Chicago, til. 





Ideal Book Covers 


The School Boards will find this series 
of Book Covers the cheapest and most 
durable one-piece cover on the market to- 


day. Samples sent on application. 


PECKHAM LITTLE & CO. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SUPPLIES 
57-59 East 11th 


Street New York, N. Y. 


Capital Ledger. 


Bank Depositories 
Recent Bond Issue). 
Orders Payable. 

Land—School Purposes. 

Buildings—School Purposes. 

Equipment—School Purposes. 

Land—Other than School Purposes. 

Buildings—Other than School Purposes. 

Equipment—Other than School Purposes. 

Land, Buildings and Equipment are Fised 
Assets and the six foregoing accounts control 
detailed ledger accounts of “Plants and Proper: 
ties.” At the end of each year Capital Outlays 
are transferred to these detailed and controlling 
accounts and credited to Capital Surplus. 

Bonded Debt—Former Boards. 

Bonded Debt—Present Board, 1912 Issue. 

Short Term Loans and Mortgages—Former 
Boards. s 

The “Bonded Debt” and “Short Term Loans 
accounts are not Due in current year and con- 
trol detailed ledger accounts by old Districts and 
issues. ) 

Bond Retirement Funds (Equal Reserves 1 
Sinking Fund Ledger) Capital Surplus (Equal 
Difference between Assets and Liabilities) Im- 
provement Fund (1912 Bond Issue). 

Contracts—1912 Bond Fund. 

1912 Bond—Appropriation Item 7. 

NOTE—The Improvement Fund less Appre 
priation Item 7 is the net amount of Capital Im- 
provements made, transferable to Fixed Capital 
Accounts, Land and Buildings, upon completion 
of latter. 


(of Proceeds of Sale of 


The Details of Items. 

Monthly Financial Reports to the Board cover 
Receipts, Disbursements and Balances in Cash 
of the various Funds, Status of Contracts, 
Status of Appropriations and Balance Sheets 
of General Fund, Sinking Funds, and Capital. 


The “Item” or Appropriation Accounts 1 the 
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gram signals. 


office. 
system in existence. 
trical power. 
invariable powers employed. 





clock, once a week. 


Write today for catalog and descriptive literature. 


Tell us your needs. 


2646 N. Maplewood Ave., 





General Ledger control the detail Appropriation 
and Expenditure Ledgers of which there are 
two, one with the detailed accounts, under each 
of which appear the groups of schools only and 
in the other (the detailed, statistical cost rec- 
ards) by schools under each of which appear the 
detailed accounts. These are kept by different 
bookkeepers, the work of each checking against 
that of the other, and by each checking the dis- 
tributions to vouchers, any inaccuracies in dis- 
tributions, posting or otherwise are detected and 
corrected. In adition, these records are con- 
trolled by the accounts and audit of the School 
Controller’s office, thereby insuring a triple 
proof of accuracy, coupled with the Code Cipher 
and purposes for which goods or services were 
used at the source on the requisitions and bills 
which are checked in the accounting offices. 
The manner of handling other records, such 
& Insurance, Pension, Pay Rolls, Experience, 
Vouchering, Check Registers, ete., would take 
100 long to consider in detail. 

No perfection is claimed for the Pittsburgh 
methods of Accounting, which are based on the 
‘overnment Classification of the Bureau of the 
Census and the Report of the Philadelphia Con- 
vention of the National Association of School 
Accounting Officers, elaborated to suit local con- 
litions and requirements. Our present consoli- 
lated school system has only existed since No- 
Yember, 1911, so that we have been able to be- 
gin with a “clean sheet.” The detailed accounts 
‘hown in our “Classification” will not suit con- 
ditions in all cities in all respects, but they are 
besented for consideration and criticism as it 
Sour desire to profit by the experience and 
Advice of other cities. 

The Value of Uniform Accounting. 

hconclusion, a few general remarks concern- 

Ng Uniform Reports may not be out of place. 


One Hour More to 
Every School Day 


School discipline and efficiency de- 
mand a uniform standard of time 
and the correct announcing of pro- 
It has been estimat- 
ed that from one-half hour to an 
hour a day is lost in schools thru 
interrupted recitations, uncertainty, 
confusion and disorder 
classes, due to the lack of uniform- 
ity of signal bells and the disagree- 
ment of school room clocks. 


TheHahl Pneumatic 
Time System 


Establishes a correct system of time 
and program signals in every room 
in the school—governed by a mas- 
ter clock in the superintendent’s 
It is the most perfect time 
No dependency on erratic elec- 
Air and gravity—two constant and 
No cost for opera- 
tion. No attention required except winding of one 


We can help you. 


Hahl Automatic Clock Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 












between 





The Pennsylvania State Board of Education is 
considering the adoption of the form of the 
United States The 
Bureau of the Census bases reports on receipts 


Bureau of the Census. 
and payments, not on revenue and expenditure, 
likely because all cities must finance on the 
former basis. The Bureau uses “Average At- 
tendance” as a divisor in figuring costs, and as 
a dividend includes all Administration, (both 
Business and Education) Instruction Salaries, 
Educational Materials, Supplies and Expenses, 
Operation and Maintenance of School Plants 
and Miscellaneous Expenses. 
pro-rating of 


This compels the 
Administration to the various 
classes of schools on a somewhat arbitrary basis 
of relative attendance or otherwise. Pro-rating 
is not sound accounting. The reason for in- 
cluding Operation and Maintenance of School 
Plants in the cost per pupil is not clear. It is 
hard to realize, for instance, what the relation 
may be between Repairs to Buildings or Repair 
and Replacement of Equipment and the number 
of pupils in attendance. 

There is a relation of the number of pupils to 
educational cost, i. e., Instruction Salaries, Edu- 
cational Material, Supplies and Expenses, and 
perhaps as a whole to Educational Administra- 


tion (professional) as a general overhead 
charge. But this unit cannot be fairly used 


for physical Operation and Maintenance of 
School Plants or Business Administration, and 
why Pensions should be included is a mystery. 
It is like the old factory cost accountant who 
includes Selling Expenses and General Admin- 
istration 
Costs, which relate only to quantity manufac- 
tured, se!ling costs to quantity sold, and Admin- 
istration to both, or rather to neither. 


Expenses as part of Manufacturing 


Differences Difficult to Compare. 
Physical properties are rarely alike or oper- 





THE FRICK ELECTRIC 
PROGRAM CLOCK SYSTEM 


Furnished to meet the most ex- 
acting requirements of schools and 
colleges. Rings bells at either one 
minute or five-minute intervals. 








Automatically cuts out the ring- 


ing of bells on days and nights when 
not required. 


Operates any number of different 
program bell circuits. 


Operates any number of second- 
aries. 


OUR SLOGAN IS 
“SERVICE FIRST.’ 


Improvements in design, better 
workmanship and closer inspection 
since the reorganization of this com- 
pany a year ago, indicate progress. 


If you are interested we would be pleased to tell 
you why our equipment is better than ever, and why 
in point of simplicity, efficiency and economy of opera- 
tion it is the best. 


Send for catalog S, showing our complete line. 
LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 


Successors to FRED FRICK CLOCK CO. 
WAYNESBORO, 


PA. 


ated under similar conditions. Janitor Service, 
including wages and supplies, might be more 
properly based on the number of rooms or 
square feet cleaned, but janitors do many other 
things besides keeping buildings clean. Fuel 
on the basis of cubic feet heated, taking into 
consideration the varied types of heating plants 
and the fuel used and the relative B. T. U. tests 
of the latter. Water on the basis of consump- 
tion, altho in some city schools it is furnished 
free by the city, in others bought from inde- 
pendent water companies. Light might be based 
on meter readings and units of consumption 
in relation to cubic feet lighted and depending 
on the kind of light used, ete. Power on the 
basis of consumption. Rent of schools consid- 
ered a Miscellaneous Expense by the Govern- 
ment is treated in Pittsburgh as a legitimate 
charge to Operating Expenses. 


It is difficult to find any satisfactory basis 
of comparison of maintenance expenses thru 
unit costs, as these charges depend absolutely 
on physical conditions, types of construction, 
age of plant, ete. 


Therefore, I deem the adoption of this Asso- 
ciation, limiting Unit Costs per pupil to Educa- 
tional Costs as a more satisfactory basis of com- 
parison, and one which will stand the test of 
time and criticism, because it is practical and 
founded the broad experience of men 
thoroly familiar with School Accounting and 
Costs. 


upon 


Our problem now is to get all cities to 
with the National Association of 
School Accounting Officers, the State Boards 
of Education, the Bureau of the Census, and 
the United States of Education to 
bring about the desired results of comparisons 
of like terms. 


co-operate 


Bureau 
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SAMPLES FREE 


Olsen School Wagons 
TWO MODELS 


Built in Three Sizes 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


C. J. Olsen & Sons 


Pittsboro, Ind. 





ape 


eam 


i. 
id 


FURNITURE 


Why not concentrate your purchases with us. 
Headquarters for school supplies. 


Write for new complete catalog. 





OFFICES: 


SCHOOL STATISTICS OF CITIES. 
(Concluded from Page 10) 

secondary schools; cent, in 

normal schools; 3,137, or 2.8 per cent, in other 


day schools; and 8,730, or 7.9 per cent, in night 
schools. 


53, or 0.5 per 


Of the 195 cities considered in this report, 
53 made payments for teachers’ pensions and 
gratuities, and 5 others had funds for that pur- 
pose. Of these 58 cities, 38 had permanent 
pension trust funds and 20 had made no such 
provision. The total pensions and gratuities 
paid in 1912 by the 53 cities amounted to $1,- 


702,811, of which $1,622,426, or 95.3 per cent, °* 


was paid by the cities maintaining teachers’ 
retirement funds with investments, and $80,385, 
or 4.7 per cent, was paid by the other 20 cities. 
Pensions and gratuities are paid to the teachers 
by two methods: (1) From, or thru the agency 
of public trust funds established for that pur- 
pose, and (2) directly from the school district or 
city corporation treasury. 

Cities Having No Permanent Pension Funds. 

The cities paying teachers’ pensions but main- 
taining no permanent retirement funds or in- 
vestments were: Pittsburgh, Pa.; Newark, 
Paterson, Trenton, Camden, Elizabeth, Hobo- 
ken, Bayonne, and East Orange, N. J.; Denver, 
Colo.; Atlanta, Ga.; Lynn, Malden, and Pitts- 
field, Mass.; Charleston, S. C.;: Mobile, Ala.; 
New Britain, Conn.; Topeka, Kans.; Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; and La Crosse, Wis. 

The 38 cities having permanent funds with 
investments for the payment of teachers’ retire- 


NATIO 


NATION 


KURTZ BROS. 3 


NOT ONLY BLACKBOARD 
BUT MAPS, GLOBES, 
ERASERS, ETC., AND 


Atlas School Supply Co. 


3 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 





School Board Sournal 


For Blackboard Use 
Crayons 


Lhakr comtaimn Mel ins Ail nor 
Lba 3 Om One FD ve Fan 
ama EASILY, 


I fd Jd sages tiegs 
wrcte SMOOTHLY 


ehade vith Least ihbee Ws 74524 

DO NOT POLLUTE THE YY SO aay 

AIR /N CLASSROOMS 
ys Baba hdl 





West Chester, Pa. 


Manufacturing Stationers 
AND 


General School Supply 
— Dealers — 


© Buy from the manufacturers 
and get quality and price 


S oe 
¥ 
AUR T? Pty a Me 


© The only manufacturer selling 
direct to consumer 





SEND US YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 





ment pensions reported assets in those funds at 
the close of 1912 amounting to $4,134,488. 
These invested funds paid out $1,622,426 in 
pensions; $13,072 for expenses of fund man- 
agement, and $1,398,717 for investments pur- 
chased. They received during the year an ag- 
gregate of $1,968,977, of which amount $1,085,- 
295 was revenue or fund income. Of this latter 
amount, $917,252, or 84.5 per cent, was derived 
from teachers’ contributions to pension funds. 


THE PREPARATION OF BUDGETS. 
(Concluded from Page f2) 


exercised to obtain uniform administrative 


practice in so far as such practice depends 
upon expenditure of funds provided in the 
budget. 

The financial or fiscal officer should be in ab- 
solute control of these expenditures to pre- 
vent a juggling of accounts and over-expendi- 
tures of appropriations. 

The budget is almost exclusively by 
governmental, state and municipal and other 
organizations having the disbursing of public 
funds, but it could be used advantageously by 
corporations in mercantile pursuits and more 
especially in public service corporations where 
the anticipated expansion and betterments fre- 
quently have to be considered for five years in 
advance. 


used 


In such cases the budget would be 
a great help to administer the financial affairs 
of these corporations. 

(To be concluded in the September Journal) 


NAL (Dustless) CRAYONS 


AL CRAYON COMPANY 


CLEARFIELD, PA. 


Gold Medal Crayons 


For Every Use 


KINDERGARTEN CRAYON 
Large Hexagonal Sticks. 


LECTURERS’ CHALKS 
White and Colored Square Sticks. 


Veen 


aaatotd SATIdMJNVS 


‘*‘DUREL”’ PRESSED CRAYON 


Free from gloss. 


“CRAYOLA” 

For General Use 

Twenty-four colors. Various sizes. 

BLACKBOARD CRAYONS, WHITE 
AND COLORS, ETC., ETC. 
Send for samples and Catalog. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton St., New York 


Delphi Wagons 


are the ideal school 
wagons. 


Built on Honor. 


Write today for 


catalog. 


Delphi WagonWorks 


Established 1888 at 


DELPHI, INDIANA 





SEEKING A SUPERINTENDENT. 
(Concluded from Page 8) 
“Thank 


you very much for promptness it 
answering. You have shown a courtesy that 
many school officials don’t know enough to 
show.” 


He also asked, as did several others, that he 
be advised of the name and residence of the 
and this information we 
gave immediately after the election, to. every 


successful candidate 
man who had sent in his application; returning 
at the same time all data which had been sent us. 

A member of a school do more 
laborious work, he will, it is to be hoped, do 
work that is better paid, but it is doubtful 
in the whole course of his life he ever does any 
more responsible work than that of selecting 4 
superintendent for the school children of his 
community. 


board may 


Providence, R. I. The _ school board has 
adopted a resolution providing for the establish 
ment of three special schools for backward 
pupils. 

Upon the suggestion of Supt, BE. G. Baumél 
the school board of Quincy, Ill, has undertake2 
a study of the Junior High School with 4 view 
to its adoption for the local schools. It is t 
belief of the school authorties that the change 
in organization will reduce congestion i the 
high school and also keep pupils in school for 8 
year longer; eliminate the present eighth-grade 
commencement and provide for graduation exer 
cises at the completion of the entire s¢b0? 
course. 
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5 Cypress St. 





and promptly. 


Agricultural Apparatus 
Air School Furniture 
Air Washers 
Art Supplies 
Athletic Field Apparatus 
Auditorium—Chairs. 
Lighting 
Scenery eee 
Batteries—Storage. . . 
Bells 
Biology Supplies 
Blackboards 


Slate 
Bookbinding Supplies 
Bookcases—Sectional 


Book Covers 
Bronze Tablets 
Builders’ Hardware 
Caps and Gowns 
Chairs 
Kindergarten 


oeaoeaoecotionioetes 


THE 
Bemis Standard Bench 


RELIABLE and PRACTICAL 3 





Manual Training Benches 


DRAWING AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES 
CASES AND GENERAL EQUIPMENT 


CATALOG FREE 


A. L. BEMIS, 


Adjustable Window Shades.. 


Composition. 





oak 


o*, 


ee 


ee 


2. 


co 


2, 
. 


oo 


oe. 


Worcester, Mass. 





Diplomas 
Disinfectants 
Display Fixtures 
Domestic Science Equipment 
Benches Stoves 
Door Mats 
Drawing Supplies 
Tables 
Drinking Fountains 
Duplicators 
Dusters (Sanitary) 
Electrical Supplies 
Apparatus. . 
Erasers ; 
Eraser Cleaners 
Fences 
Filing Cabinets 
Fire Alarms 
Fire Escapes 
| First Aid Cabinets 
Flags 
| Floor Dressing 
| 
i 
| 


Steel 


Seofee 


coedeesoeostoes 
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Charts—Geographical Flooring........ 

Color Forges......... 
Class Pins Fumigators... 
Clock Systems Furniture 

Secondary Adjustable 

Pr gram | Movable 
Cost mes for Plays | Globes 
Crayons | Gymnasium Apparatus 
Crayon Troughs | Heaters (Rural School) 
Deafening Quilt | Heating Apparatus 
Deodorizers Industrial Collections 
Des! Pupils Inks ; 

| hers Inkwells 

Diction iry Holders Janitor Supplies 
AMER iV SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, Milwaukee, 

Ger en We are interested in the items as checked above 
plac touch promptly with manufacturers you will be of help to 
Signe a 
City State 
Official Bids 
litle 


Wanted by 


Wis. 


If you will 
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WHATEVER YOU DO 


BE SURE TO GET YOUR BENCHES 


FROM THE 


Manual Training Bench No. 15 


RELIABLE MANUFACTURER OF 


Manual Training Benches 


FOR EVERY TYPE OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND TRADE EDUCATION 


Get Our Catalog 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 
Manufacturer of Benches 


2219 Grand Avenue 


Kindergarten Supplies 

Laboratory Furniture 

Laboratory Shade Hoists 

NT rr ere 

Library Shelving....... 

Liquid Soap 

Lockers ; 

Loose-Leaf Books 

Manual Training Supplies 
Benches 

Maps 

Metal Working Materials 
Machinery 

Mimeographs 

Motion Picture Films 
Machines 

Natural Science Apparatus 

Natural Science Cabinets 

Oil Color Materials 

Paints and Varnishes 

Paper 

Paper Towels. 

Partitions....:.. 

Pencils ee 

Pencil Sharpeners 

Pens 

Phonographs 

Physical Geography Supplies 

Pianos heed 

Pictures 

Plaster Casts 

Playground Apparatus 

Plumbing Fixtures 

Portable Schoolhouses 

Printing Supplies 

Program Clocks 

Projection Lanterns 

Raffia and Reed 

Record Systems 

Roofing 

tubber Matting... 

Rulers 

Safe Cabinets 

Sanitary Appliances 








CHICAGO, ILL. 


We invite all our readers to ask questions of any kind on any prob- 
lem of school administration, and we promise to answer them fully 
If we must, we shall investigate specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriation. 

If you are interested in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesitate to check this list and 
mail it to the address given below: 


Scientific Apparatus 
IC Genco ce cous ss 
Sewage Disposal 
ee ree 
Skylight Operators. 
Slating Liquid 
Stage Equipment 
Lighting..... 
ee eee 
Stationery 
Statuary.... 
Stenciling Materials 
Sweeping Compounds 
Tables 
Drafting 
Kindergarten 
Talking Machines 
Telephones 
Temperature Regulation 
Terra Cotta 
Toilet Paper 
Tools : 
Light Woodworking 
Leather Work 
Jewelry Work 
Metal Work 
Typewriters 
Vacuum Cleaning Systems 
Ventilators 
Vises 
Wagons...... 
Wall Burlaps 
Wall Paints 
Waste Baskets 
Water Color Materials 
Water Pressure Systems 
Water Purifiers 
Weather Strips 
Weaving Implements 
Window Shade Adjusters 
Window Ventilators 
Wire Window Guards 
Woodworking Machinery 
Weaving Yarns 
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Subscribers’ Free Service Department 
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€ > SCHOOL PENCILS 


Bearing the name and trade-mark of EBERHARD FABER are 


always dependable. 


No. 293 FINE WRITING. The ideal 


satisfactory service. Round, green polish. 


EBERHARD FABER, 


Not Observing. 
“No,” complained the Scotch professor to his 
students, “ye dinna use your faculties of obser- 
vation. Ye dinna use them. 
Picking up a jar of chemicals of vile odor, 
according to Tit-Bits, he stuck one finger into 
it and then into his mouth. 
“Taste it, gentlemen,” he commanded, as he 


For instance—” 


passed the vessel from student to student. 

After each one licked his finger and had felt 
rebellion through his whole soul, the old pro- 
fessor exclaimed triumphantly: 

“I tol’ ye so. Ye dinna use your faculties. 
For if ye had observed ye would ha’ seen that 
the finger I stuck into the jar was nae the finger 
I stuck into my mouth.” 

A Competent Teacher. 

A well-known judge of the Court of Sessions 
was administering the oath to a boy of tender 
years, and he asked him, “Have you ever taken 
the oath? Do 
boy ?’? The simple reply was, “Yes, my lord, I’m 


you know how to swear, my 


your ecaddie.”—M. A. P. 


A tutor lecturing a young man on his irregu- 
lar conduct, added with great pathos: “The re- 
port of your vices will bring your father’s gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave.” 

- beg your pardon, sir,” replied the pupil; 
“my father wears a wig.” 


Passerby—What’s the fuss in the school-yard, 
boy ? 
The Boy—Why 


around examinin’ us an’ one of 


the doctor has just been 
the deficient 
boys is knockin’ the everlastin’ stuffin’s out of 
a perfect kid. 
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Necessary. 

“What is the first step vou would take toward 
filling the position you desire me to obtain for 
you?’ asked School-Board Member Jones. 

“Arrange to have it empty,” replied the young 
woman who knew the use of pull in getting into 
the schools. 


encil for school use, giving the maximum of 


Lead of highest quality in grades 1,2,3,4, 
Our School Catalog sent upon request. 
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Not in Her Line. 

One day Mr. Smith went to buy a bushel of 
buckwheat for sowing. The man who sold the 
wheat was away, but his wife undertook to wait 
on the customer. She found a peck measure, 
and they went to the granary. 

She filled the measure twice, continues the 
eccount in Everybody’s Magazine, and, pouring 
the contents into the bag, began to tie it up. 

‘But, Mrs. Lawton,” said the man, “it takes 
four pecks to make a bushel.” 

“Oh, does it?’ replied the woman, as she un- 
tied the bag. “Well, you see I never had any 
experience in measuring grain before I married 
Mr. Lawton. I always taught school.” 

The Next in Line. 

On a recent examination paper in an English 
school, on “How we are governed,” was this 
question: 

“If the Prime Minister, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Home Secretary, and all the 
members of the Cabinet should suddenly die, 
who would officiate ?” 

Robert, a boy of twelve, trying in vain to 
recall who came next in succession, at last had a 
happy inspiration and he answered, “The under- 
taker.” 

Strictly Logical. 

Professor Sudbury, who was extremely near- 
sighted, went to the barber’s, sat down in the 
barber’s chair, took off his glasses, and allowed 
himself to be shaved. When the artist was done 
with him, says the New York Times, he did not 
move and for a while nobody disturbed him. 
But other customers began to arrive and the 
chair was needed. The head barber, suspecting 
that his learned patron had fallen asleep, asked 
his boy to wake him. The professor overheard 
the order. 

“No, my good man,” he said, “I am not asleep. 
The fact is I am frightfully near-sighted. When 
I took my glasses off just now I was no longer 
Natu- 
rally l supposed ] had already gone home.” 

Good Advice. 
The Sunday-school was about to be dismissed 


able to see myself in the mirror opposite. 


younger classes were 
‘already in They 
cramped little limbs after the long confinement 
Then to the dis- 


and the members of the 


anticipation. relaxed their 


on straight-backed benches. 


may of all, the superintendent entered and, in- 
stead of the usual dismissal, announced: 
“And, now, children, let me introduce Mr. 


Plank, who will give us a short talk.” 

The man introduced, after gazing impressive- 
ly round the classroom, began, “Well, 
1 hardly know what to say.” 


children, 


He had no more than uttered the words when 
the school was convulsed to hear a small, girlish 
voice in the rear of the room lisp out, “Thay 
amen and thit down!” 


Jones (who prided himself upon his activity 
TF have 


meetings 


school board) 
the board 


the 


a dozen speeches at 


in the councils of 


made 


and you have never even opened your month.” 


Smith—“That’s where you are wrong. 
time you speak, I yawn.” 


Registered in U. S. Patent Office 


| NEW HIGH SCHOOL YELL! 


Get the best, Get the best, 
‘Eagle Pencils” do the rest. 
Work by day, work by night, 
Eagle pencils make it light. 
“Rah — Rah — Rah — Eagle.” 
No. 245 ‘‘Alpha’”’ for Beginners. 
No. 325 *‘Writing’’ for General Use. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


Every 


No. 315 ‘‘Veriblack’’ for Drawing. 


NEW YORK 





Teacher—Now, Willie, if you and your little 
sister buy ten peaches, and six of them are bad, 
how many are left? 


Willie—Two. 


Teacher—Two ? 

Willie—Yes’m; me and my little sister. 
Absent- Minded. 

The story is told of a college professor who 

The 


professor was returning home one night from a 


was noted for his concentration of mind. 


scientific meeting, still pondering over the sub- 
ject. He had reached his room in safety when 
he heard a noise which seemed to come from 
under the bed. 

“Ts some one there?” he asked. 

“No, professor,” answered the intruder, who 
knew of the professor’s peculiarities, 

“That’s strange. I was positive some one was 


under my bed,” commented the learned man. 


“We sent Gladys Ann to cooking school to 
get her mind off her piano playing,” said Mr. 
Cumrox. 

“Did the pian succeed ?” 

“Ves, trying to persuade her to 
study political economy so as to get her mind off 


Now we’re 


the cooking.” 


A Hard Problem. 


Willie—Say, teacher, tomorrow’s my birth 
day. 

Teacher—Why, what a strange coincidence, 
It’s mine, too. 

Willie—Well, gee! How’d you ever get 80 


much bigger’n me then ? 


The Teacher (at a school treat) What’s the 


matter with Horace, Mrs. Jones? Is he ill! 
Mrs. Jones—Oh, no, Miss. ’E ain’t exactly 
ill, but no stummick ean’t stand nine buns— 


Kinder der Neuzeit. 

In der Naturkunde, so berichten die Meg- 
gendorfer Blaetter, wird ein Fisch gezeichnet. 
Der Lehrer lobt die kleine Paula, weil sie die 
Aufgabe am besten ausgefuehrt hat, und fragt: 

“Wie hast du es denn angefangen, dasz dein 
Fisch so schoen geworden ist?” 

“Oh, ganz einfach,” antwortet 
habe zuerst einen Zeppelin Ballon gezeichnet 
und dann die Flossen und den Schwanz darang® 


Paula, “ich 


macht.” 
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» Educational Trade Directory 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. 
place in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 


DMMAMAMMMMAMMAMMMAMMAMAMAMsMH SMMsxK 


ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES. 
Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 
L. 0. Draper Shade Co. 
Fuson Adj. Shade Co. 
Frampton Window Shade Co. 


AIR SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
Langlow, Fowler Co. 


ART MATERIALS. 
Binney & Smith. 
Pagle Pencil Co. 
Milton Bradley Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
The Prang Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds. 
Wadsworth, Howland Co. 
Thomas Charles Co. 


ATHLETIC FIELD 
APPARATUS, 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. S. Tothill. 


AUDITORIUM LIGHTING. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


AUDITORIUM SEATING. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
gE. W. A. Rowles. 
American Seating Co. 
Peter & Volz Co. 
Steel Furniture Co. 


N. J. School & Church Furn. Co. 


AUDITORIUM SCENERY. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


BATTERIES—STORAGE, 
Stanley & Patterson, Inc. 


BELLS. 
J.B. Foote Foundry Co. 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSI- 
TION. 
N. Y. Silicate Book 
American Searing Co. 
BE. W. A. Rowles. 
Atlas School Supply Co. 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE. 

Albion Bangor Slate Co. 

Crown Slate Company. 

Diamond Slate Company. 

Excelsior Slate Company. 

Granville Hahn. 

B. J. Johnson. 

Keenan Structural Slate Co. 


Slate Co. 


lehigh Structural Slate Mfg. Co. 


North Bangor Slate Co. 
Parsons Bros. Slate Co. 

Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Pennsylvania Blackboard Co. 
Phoenix Slate Company. 
fephens-Jackson Co. 

ML. Tinsman & Co. 

Thomas Zellner. 


BOOK CASES (SECTIONAL). 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 


BOOK COVERS. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
University Pub. Co. 


BOOK DEALERS. 
Keystone Book Co. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS. 
A.J. Barnes Pub. Co. 
Ginn & Co. 

D.C. Heath & Co. 
Macmillan Co. 
Phonographic Inst. Co. 
Imac Pitman & Sons. 
The Prang Co. 
ilver, Burdett & Co. 
tistopher Sower Co. 
1.B. Lippincott Co. 
University Pub. Co. 
Rand McNally & Co. 
yons & Carnahan. 
Educational Pub. Co. 
.P. Putnam’s Sons. 


CRAYONS. 
Blaney & Smith. 
National Crayon Co. 

erican Crayon Co, 

.W. A. Rowles. 

(Dealers.) 
American Seating Co. 
4gie Pencil Co, 
The Prang Co. 
Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
yerinta School Supply Co. 
‘Connell School Supply Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 


Dea PAYON TROUGHS. 
Mifleld Mfg. Co. 


CUPOLAS. 
Or & Lockett Hdw. Co. 


DEAFENING QUILT. 
Sam ne} Cabot. 


dn DEODORIZERS. 
ftican Sanitary Products Co. 
%t Disinfecting Co. 








DIPLOMAS. 
Educational Supply Co. 


DISINFECTANTS. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MEN 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 


DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 


L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 

Jas. B. Clow & Sons. 

N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
D. A. Ebinger San. Mfg. Co. 
Archover Fountain Co. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES. 
Stanley & Patterson, Inc. 


ERASERS. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


ERASER CLEANERS. 
Dudfield Mfg. Co. 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


FILING CABINETS. 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 


FIRE ESCAPES. 
Dow Wire & Iron Works. 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES. 
Vonnegut Hdw. Co. 


FIRST-AID CABINETS. 
Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


FLOOR DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot. 


FORGES. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 


FUMIGATORS. 
De Pree Chemical Co. 
Central City Chemical Co. 


FURNITURE, 
American Seating Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peter & Volz Co. 

E. W. A. Rowles. 

Langslow, Fowler Co. 
Educational Supply Co. 

Steel Furniture Co. 

Kurtz Bros. 

N. J. School & Church Furn. Co. 
Atlas School Supply Co. 


GLOBES. 
Rand McNally & Co. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
Fdueational Supply Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Ww. S. Tothill, 


INK — DRY. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 


INK WELLS. 
Squires Ink Well Co. 
U. S. Inkwell Co. 
The Tannewitz Works. 
American Seating Co. 
Cleveland Inkwell Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

Associated Manufacturers Co. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
Milton Bradley Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Leonard Peterson & Co. 


LABORATORY SHADE 
HOISTS. 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 


LATHES. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
Cc. Christiansen. 
Tannewitz Works, 


LIBRARY SHELVING. 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 


LIQUID SLATING. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


LIQUID SOAP. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 

West Disinfecting Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


LOCKERS. 
Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Federal Steel Fixture Co. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Merritt & Co. 


MACHINERY. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
W. R. Price. 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 
Economy Drawing Table Co. 

C. Christiansen. 

Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 

A. L. Bemis. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 


MAPS, 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
Rand McNally & Co. 
Educational Supply Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


METAL WINDOW SASHES. 
Henry Weis Cornice Co. 


PAPER TOWELS. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


Associated Manufacturers Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


PARTITIONS. 
Folding Partition Co. 


PASTE. 
The Prang Co. 


PENCIL MANUFACTURERS, 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
Eberhard Faber. 


PENCIL SHARPENERS. 
F. H. Cook & Co. 


PEN MANUFACTURERS. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Chicago Apparatus Co. 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS. 


Fred Medart Mfg, Co. 
W. 8S. Tothill. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES. 


L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 

James B. Clow & Sons. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 

N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 

D. A. Ebinger San. Mfg. Co. 

PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 

Mershon & Morley. 

American Portable House Co. 
PROGRAM CLOCKS. 


Standard Electric Time Co. 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Hahl Automatic Clock Co. 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 

Bausch & Lomb. 

McIntosh Stereop. Co. 

Precision Machine Co. 

Nicholas Power Co. 

Victor Animatograph Co. 

RECORD SYSTEMS. 

Globe-Wernicke Co. 

Noves-Randall Co. 

RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 

McConnell School Supply Co. 


RURAL SCHOOL HEATERS. 
Virginia School Supply Co. 


SAFE CABINETS. 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 


SANITARY APPLIANCES. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
New York University. 


SCHOOL WAGONS. 


Delphi Wagon Works. 
Cc. J. Olsen & Sons. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


SHELVING. 
Merritt & Co. 


STAGE EQUIPMENT. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


STATIONERY. 


Columbia School Supply Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
Kurtz Bros. 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


TALKING MACHINES. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


TELEPHONES. 


Connecticut Telephone & Elec. Ce. 
Western Electric Co. 
Electric Goods Mfg. Co. 


TERRA COTTA, 
National Terra Cotta Society. 


TOILET PAPER. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 

E. W. A. Rowles. 
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TYPEWRITERS. 
Remington Co. 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS. 
United Electric Co. 

Western Electric Co. 

Invincible Mfg. Co. 


VISES. 


Columbia School Supply Ce. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
C. Christiansen. 

Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
Tannewitz Works. 

A. L. Bemis. 

W. R. Price. 


WALL BURLAPS. 
The Cott-a-Lap Co. 


WALL DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot. 


WINDOWS—METAL., 
American Wind, & Door Co. 
Henry Weis Cornice Co, 

WINDOW PLATFORMS. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 
Cc. I. Wimmer. 
R. R. Johnson. 
Whitcomb & Boyce. 

WINDOW VENTILATORS. 
Federal Sign System (Electric). 


WIRE WINDOW GUARDS, 
L. O. Draper Co. 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY, 
Oliver Machinery Co. 

Crescent Machine Co. 

Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
Tannewitz Works. 


None other can receive a 
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Equipped with 

“STANDARD” 
Electric Clock 

and ProgramBells 


System consisting of: 


















Master Clock 
Program Clock 

16 Secondary Clocks 

16 Bells , 

3 Corridor Gongs 

2 14-in.Water-tight Out- 
side Gongs. 


All operated from 110 A. C. 
"Through Rectifier and 
“ Storage Battery. 
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HAYWARD UNION HIGH SCHOOL, HAYWARD, CAL. 
A 


ELECTRIC CLOCKS PROVIDE UNIFORM TIME; THEREFORE, ARE A NECESSITY 


-o 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CoO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 






141 Franklin St., 50 Church St., 729-30 Monadnock Bldg., 461 Market St., 706-707 Marsh-Strong Bldg., ~ 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 



















SCHOOL WALLS 


ESPECIALLY WAINSCOTINGS 


Protected 
Should be : Sanitary 
Washable 


REPAIR THE OLD WALLS 
OF YOUR SCHOOLS DURING 


THIS VACATION 











Seward School, Minneapolis. E. S. Stebbins, Arch’t., Minneapolis 

















Sanitary Oil Painted No. 10 


COST IS LOW 





This building is sound-proofed with 


‘Gabot’s Deafening “Quilt,” 













‘“‘the most perfect deadener made.’’ Not a 
mere felt or paper, but a thick, quilted cushion 
which absorbs and dissipates the sound-waves. 
Proof against moths, vermin, and decay, and 
uninflammable. 









Has*been especially developed for use in 
both new and old schools. Is used on the 
school walls of the largest cities in the 
United States. Is far superior to paint, 
and far more durable. Once applied it will 
need no more attention for years, except 
to wash it when necessary. Prevents 
damage from cracks and hard knocks. 







Special book on School-house deafening, with twenty 
plates of buildings, and sample of Quilt, sent on request, 
free. 


SAMUEL CABOT, INC. soston uiss. Ursa 


1133 Broadway, New York 350 Dearborn Ave., Chicage ~ 















Send for Sample No. 10 


THE COTT-A-LAP CO. 


Main Office and Mill, Somerville, N. J. 


